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f^^^-af PREFACE. 



It is believed that the greater portion of the American pub- 
lic are acquainted with Unitarian Christianity chiefly, if riot 
solely, through the medium of prejudice. Its adherents have 
been denounced ; its principles, its tendencies, its books, its 
teachers, stigmatized as poisonous, ruinous, disorganizing, 
infidel, undermining revelation and trampling upon the 
crosSf injurious to society and fatal to the soul. Of those 
who might be willing, if respectfully invited, to judge for 
themselves, many, from their situation, want the opportunity. 
The Liberal Preacher will supply all with the means of hear- 
ing. It in effect throws open the doors of our temples of 
worsliip even to the most distant. A voice from our pulpit 
may reach to every fireside. If it utters not the words of 
truth and faith and seriousness, breathes no right spirit, and 
conveys no glad tidings and saving influences to the hungry 
and perishing soul, let it speak no more. 

The Liberal Preacher, while it would exert a proper influ- 
ence on the present age» looks still further. Future genera- 
tions may survey the present era of the Christian Church 
with a calmer interest* Existing controversies will then be 
tested by their merits, and party names and distinctions will 
be estimated by the memorieUs left behind them. Sermons, 
written in the course of professional duty, whether to un- 
fold a truth, or to expose an error, — to root the latter from 
the understanding, and to plant the former in the heart, — 
are perhaps the best commentaries on tenets. The argument 
that convinces, and the eloquence that thrills now, will not 
lose strength or pathos by time. Let the Liberal Preacher 
exhibit a specimen of the pulpit labors, doctrinal and prac- 
tical, of Unitarian Ministers, and the name which they bear 
will descend to after times as clear from the reproaches now 
cast upon it, as triumphant over the prejudice that gives 
them utterance, or haply the errors and the spirit that cher- 
ish it. Editor. 
Kbene, Jult 1, 1827. 
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SERMON L 

Bt Ret. ORTILLE DEWEY, of Nsw-Bbdfoiiai Ha8#» 

ON BELiaiOVa ANXIETY. 

Phil, ii* 12. — Witrk ma ywr mm sabaiim with feat and trembSngi ' 

' This passage not oidy teaches us the necessity of diligmt 
endeavors to obtain salvation, but also points out one charac* 
teristic of that state of mind with which they should be pur** 
sued ; and this characteristic is religions anxiety. '^ Fear and 
trembling,^' when they relate to an object to be gained or to 
be lost, necessarily involve this anxiety. I shall devote the 
usual season this morning, to the consideration of this subject. 
And I do so, the rather, because the circumstances of our past 
religious history, and the spirit of the times, I fear^ expose 
this solicitude to misapprehension and distrust. 

As to the nature of religious anxiety, I sup^jfosd, it may bd 
as intelligible as any other anxiety and yet it needs to be care- 
fully distinguished from inordinate terror and morbid melan* 
choly, for these and other perversions of it, as I shall take oc^ 
casion to observe, have brought it under great objection. To 
be anxious then about our business, our reputation, our 
prospects in life, our friends, our children, is more or less the 
experience of every one, and is therefore very intelligible. 
Now to entertain such a solicitude about our religious wel- 
fare ; to feel, not an extravagant excitement, indeed, nor trk 
absorbing terror ;'but to feel deep, and sober itnd reasonable 
apprehensions of danger to ourselves ; of d&nger to ourselves 
as accountable creatures ; as weak and erring and sinful crea- 
tures ; encompassed with temptations, often wavering, often 
lalliag, always exposed — and yet, amidst sins and follies, amidst 
temptations and dangers, hastening to a solemn judgment;^- 
i0 feel all this, is to cherish a reli^ous anxiety. 

This state of mind however, as I have already hinted haf 
tomeltmes had the iiiisf<0rtune to be very much misunderstood, 
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and in particular to be regarded as mean, irrational and unbe** 
coming. There are some who treat it with coarse ridicule. 
There are others, of more improved, but most unfortmiately 
biassed understandings, by whom, it is, perhaps, regarded witb 
a secret contempt. I say, improved, and yet unfortunately bi* 
assedi for I hold religious anxiety in some form of it, to be one 
state, I had almost said, one attribute, of every reflecting and su- 
perior mind. There are the elements of religious thought and 
fear in such a mind ; there is a weariness of earthly vanities ; 
there is a want which the world does not supply : there is a 
reaching forth to God and to eternity. It was so, with the sages 
of antiquity. It has been so, with the great and the wise ever 
abiee: except in cases, where a bad heart, or some peculiarly 
unfortunate influence has perverted and biassed their opin- 
ions. There have been sucb influences without doubt: and 
perhaps, they have existed in an uncoHMaon degree, in the 
religious history of our own cduntry. Religious solicitude 
Ims been so often connected with extravagance, weakness, fa^ 
lUkticism, fallacious excitement and davish terror; it has b# 
often subsided, tiler it came to its crisis, into an awful stupid" 
ity, or begotten an outrageous confidence, (for all strong emo- 
lion tends to this,) or else as in some instances, has resulted 
in melancholy msanity; that really it has been r^arded by 
some as an impeachment of the understanding to indulge it* 
There are others probably who, if they do not look upon 
this anxiety with contempt as a weakness regard it with pity» 
as a mistake. In other words, they regard it as utterly needr 
less. They are accustomed to think of religion rather ex» 
clusively as the quiet discharge . of common duties; as being 
honest and industrious and outwardly decent. They seem to 
think that religion is not a subject on which the whole of our 
pature is to be employed — the jEervent and earnest, as well as 
the intelligent and reflecting. They want a religion that is 
#imp/y rational and calm. If they saw one, that was very 
anxious about his religious character and prospects — ^if they 
knew that his feelings often impelled him to seek the shade of 
retirement where be might meditate and pray — ^if they knew 
that he sometimes shed tears of concern over his religious m- 
jterests, they would involuntarily feel as if this was too much. 

Now, whether such aoxiety is too much; whether it is more 
than is deniMfded by the nature of the case and the rdigion of 
the New Testaotfent, let it be eandtdiy inquired. 
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Tell me, then, — ^if any doubt on this subject— do you doubt, 
because you hold it to be unlawful and improper to be anxious at 
all ? It is too much gravely to propound, and to number up 
the reasons for this state of mind, and I will defend it rather 
on the lowest supposition short of the most absolute and im« 
practicable stoicism. Is it admitted then that it is proper to 
be anj:iou8 at all ? Were hope and fear, do you suppose, 
(and the union of these makes anxiety,) — ^were they intended 
for any use or exercise? Tou answer that undoubtedly they 
were; that they were intended alternately to encourage and 
to alarm the mind, in order to preserve it from danger and 
to prompt it to exertion. Now, in moral beings — ^beings, the 
very object of whose existence is their moral — ^their religioua 
perfection and happiness — on what can these principles of 
hope and fear so properly and directly bear as on religion? 
What shall call forth their most earnest exercise if this shall 
not ? What shall move us to solicitude and apprehension, if 
the matter of our happiness, of our salvation shall not ? Are 
the principles of our nature to be turned to every purpose but 
to the very purpose for which we were created? 

But how is the fact? However we might reason about the 
prifprietyot being BuxiouB, the faet is that we ore anxious, about 
every thing on earth that affects our hapi^ness. If religion is 
excluded from our solicitude be it remembered that it is the 
only subject of any practical concern that is so. There are 
anxieties, there are fears and tremblings about every thing 
dse In life, if not about thb. Surely anxiety is not so un% 
common, so alien to our hearts, that it must be rejected for 
being unnatural or monstrous. Oh! no: o>ur hearts tell us 
that there are anxieties for our possessions, our comforts, oiur 
friends, our children and every thing that we call ours. Now> 
amidst all the fears and cares and solicitudes that form a por«- 
tion of our daily experience, are there none that turn to the 
perfection and safety of the immortal part wttftiin us ? Are 
ire fcMPever solicitous about the phantoms of life that we pui^ 
•ue, a 'd does it never occur to us to reflect, what we ourselves 
are that pursue them, and whither this pursuit — ^whither tim 
progress of life is conducting us? Or, is it of' no conse- 
quence what we are, and what is our destination? Who will 
rkk his sense and intellect on the credit of such a proposition ? 
Who does net know that his happiness, and his worthy der 
fvadi not upop what he gets, bu( upon what he is; uQt upon 
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his pofisessions, but upon his virtues; not upon what he ha9 in 
this vanishing state but upon what he shall have, in the eter- 
nal allotments of his being; in the enduring qualities of his 
mind ? 

The only question that remains, then, is whether the virtues 
of religion; whether a religious temper and spirit; whether, 
in fine, all that present character and future happiness which 
are implied in salvation, are of so easy attainment, that there is 
no need of anxiety about them ? And here it is in this very 
point, my Brethren, that the argument attains its climax. True 
piety, — real and spiritual virtue-— or in other words, real, 
moral worth, is infinitely the best acquisition we can make* 
This surely might awaken our zeal, to possess it. But, then, 
it is also, infinitely the most difficult acquisition that we can 
make. This addresses our fear; this, if any thing can, muet 
awaken our solicitude. The case is incomparably stronger 
than the acquisition of property, about which it is thought so 
lawful to be anxious. To the latter, all the strongest propen* 
cities of our nature impel us. But in securing the former, in 
eecuring our religious welfare, we have every thing to con* 
tend with. We have temptations without; we have foes with- 
in. How hard is it to govern our own spirit! How hard k 
it to preserve a kind, gentle, meek and forgiving temper, in a 
world of competitions, calumnies and provocations! How 
hard to maintain a devout spirit, when material objects so 
press us on every side, and there are so many evil influences 
within and without us, to estrange us from Godf How hard« 
ly shall they that have riches, enter into the kingdom of Ood! 
How hardly shall they that have many worldly gratifications 
and pleasures, or great offices and honors, or idolized children 
and friends; or else bitter disputes and contentions, bad tem* 
pers and habits, sensual desires and virious propensities^^-a 
questionable love of prayer but a pocitive and unquestiona- 
ble love of the world-^how hardly shall these enter into the 
kingdom of heaven! the kingdom of purity! It is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than fof such to 
entet. 

Indeed I nught appeal to the heathen writers on morals, 
and it is natural in speaking of the reason and nature of the 
case to appeal to these oracles of reason,*-whe though they 
Recommended a far less difficult, and far less estimable virtue, 
than we are instnieted to seek afieri iasiit on more zeal, eaiv 
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and solicitude, than, I fear, is often found among u«. 
No labors no pains were -thought too much; no efiort absti- 
nence or sacrifice was tt> be spared; no dangers nor hardships 
^vrere to be shunned, in the attainment of virtue. Tliey need- 
cd but the light of reason to teach them that no high excel- 
lence was to be attained without laborious and anxious efiort. 
—Indeed there is a loftiness of mind, in the writings of some 
of these mighty dead, which in a sort of Je%vish habit we 
have, of casting contempt on the heathen, we are apt to un-* 
dervalue and which does most severely reproach our low and 
worldly views. There was a high sense of the worth of the 
soul entertained by these sages of the ancient philosophy; there 
'was a solemn interest about its destination; there was a pry- 
ing inquisitiveness and a boding melancholy, on this great con- 
cern, that puts our indifference to shame. Let us not imagine 
that this indifference is the coolness of philosophy, or the in- 
trepidity of superior intellect. It is not courage about futu- 
rity, but it is cowardice, that dares not look to the future, or 
it is stupidity still more shameful, that perceives nothing there, 
that should awaken its concern. Let it claim no kindred with 
philosophy. Let it pretend to no alliance with thought and 
l^reatness. He who looks with coolness or contempt on the 
religious anxieties of his neighbor, has a right indeed to enjoy 
liis opinion; but he must enjoy it in an almost solitary seclu- 
sion from the greatest, and wisest, and best men on earth. He 
might have found some learned companions in the last age, 
but, I trust, he will hardly find them in this. And whatever 
he may think, he may depend upon it, that, in this, he does 
not stand among the men of thought and feeling, among the 
intellectual and the gifted, among the great minds of the 
IfTorld! 

But let us not make too much of this case. There is after 
all a great deal of rdigious anxiety among us : too little in- 
deed, bat still so much, that probably there are none to be 
fooad, who would not feel sensibly relieved, if they could be 
sure that the great interests of their religious and eternal well- 
being were safe. The strength and bitterness of contempt with 
which some persons have ridiculed religious concern has only 
betrayed the very solicitude which they condemn. . Reason, 
I thank God, is too strong for us all on this subject. Our 
nature speaks out and proclaims its origin. We have all, 
even the most indifferent, some fears and tremblings about 
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fttturity. The fault is, thai they are not strong nor permaf* 
sent enough, to lead to any substantial and practical results. 
We do not cherish them as we ought. And one reason i» 
that we have superficial views of religion itself, — ^we are not 
enough convinced, that to beings such as we are, soliqitude ia 
a necessary part of religion; we are not, I fear, thoroughly 
embued with the spirit of the New Testament. We may have 
reasoned well; we may have speculated greatly, and yet not 
have justly and earnestly felt. We may have judged, as sen« 
sible and thoughtful men would, and have given our respect 
to religion ; and yet we may not have gone beyond this, as wo 
must go, to attain to the deep feeling of christians. 

Let me therefore direct you to the instructions of the New 
Testament. And from these I must be content with adducing 
one observation, and bringing one example. 

The observation is this; that you can find nothing — I be^ 
lieve, at least, that you can find nothing in the instructions of 
the New Testament more striking than their adaptation to awa- 
ken in us the very feeling of which I have been speaking; to 
awaken in us a solemn anxiety about our duties, and dangers 
and prospects as religious J^eings. 

It would seem impossible to mistake the tenor of our Sav-^ 
iour^s teaching on this point. Indeed he came into the world 
to save that which was lost, and he acted and taught as if the 
object was infinitely interesting and our danger unspeakably af- 
fecting. " What shall it profit a man," says he, " if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ?" Would you know what 
exertions and sacrifices he would recommend for its welfare ? 
hear him again. *^ If thy hand ofiend thee cut it off; if thine 
eye offend thee— i. e. in either case, tause thee to offend— pluck it 
out, for it is better for thee to enter into life halt and maimed, 
than having two eyes or two hands to be cast into hell." Do- 
you ask whether the danger here implied, is of any general 
concern, or whether it is confined to a £ew notorious offenders ? 
Hear him yet again. On a certain occasion there were some 
present who told him of the Galileans whose blood Pilate had 
mingled with their sacrifices. And Jesus said, suppose ye 
that these Gralileans were sinners above all the Galileans. I 
tell you nay, but except te repent, ye shall all likewise per- 
ish." Will it now be sud that these are only isolated passa- 
ges, that they stand by themselves, and do not indicate the 
general tenor of hb instructions ? If you would pat this sug» 
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gestioA to the test, consider how you would yourself have 
been affected if you had heard him in his daily teaching. 
Could you have been with the disciples of John, when they 
requested an interview with him, and have '^ abode with him 
tlrait day" — ^what a day, (may we suppose,) what an epoch 
woold it have been in your life ? Does any one believe that 
he could have come away from such an interview, with the 
great and solemn Teacher, supremely anxious to acquire prop- 
erty, to gain an office, or to invent a new pleasure ? Does any 
one believe that wealth and rank and fashion would then be 
die brightest things in his estimation? How would these 
things fade away in our sight ! and the things of another world ; 
the tbii^that belong to the soul, and to the judgment, and 
to an endless being would fill and absorb our thoughts. And 
how would he, who knew what was in man; how would he, 
on such an occasion detect the state of our hearts, spread be- 
fore us our secret and forgotten sins, exhibit in its odious forms 
every evil temper and unworthy desire; and as he talked with 
US, how would he hold up to our view, the standard of awful 
purity till we were ashamed and humbled to the dust! In 
what living colors would he describe the sin of ingratitude, 
so little thought of— 4he neglect of prayer, so common!-*- 
With what overwhelming views would he represent the vanity 
of our worldly wishes, the folly of our worldly anxieties, 
and summing up all that is glorious and all that is tremendous 
in the prospect of immortality, and contrasting it with the 
vanity of every thing earthly, how would he have compelkd 
conviction, as he exclaimed, one thing is needful! — seek first 
and principally the kingdom of heaven! — ^what shall it profit 
you, if you gain the whole world and lose your own soul? 

My friends, these instructions are serious. It would be ea- 
sy to go over the whole New Testament, and trace every where 
the same character. I have time, only to select a single in- 
stance, and that shall be as I have proposed, an example. If 
we expect to be saved, we probably expect to be saved as 
others have been. There is no easier way to heaven, thaA 
prophets and saints have trod. Now if there has ever heen a 
saint, a christian, who might pause in the way and take his rest, 
who had reason to be satisfied with himself and sure of his 
future happiness, it probably was Paul. And yet Paul recog- 
nizes the fSearful possibility, " lest I myself be a cast-away.'* 
And with all his attainments we find him saying, with the ev- 
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ident feelings of an anxious man, <^ if by any means I m{gM 
attain to the resurrection of the dead." And again, ^^ Breth- 
ren, I count not myself to have apprehended; but this one thing 
I do, forgetting those things that are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things that are before, I press towards the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus." Who 
will venture to be held exempt from an anxiety, which this ho« 
ly Apostle so deeply felt for himself? 

The propriety and necessity of religious solicitude has now 
been argued, in the first place, from the nature and reason of 
the case; in other .words, from the principles of the mind^ 
from the analogy of earthly pursuits, from the infinite worth 
of a religious character, and the extreme difficulty of aoquir- 
ing.it: and in the second place, from the evident and univer- 
sal tenor of the New Testament. 

Did the time permit, I would offer some considerations on 
the use and regulation of this state of mhid. They would be 
briefly these : to note the declaration of the Apostle— '< work 
out your own salvation," and to observe the necessity of per* 
sonal effort, and at the same time to seek divine aid, since he 
has added, ^* for it isGrodthat worketh in you, both to will 
and to do;" to be perfectly rational, while deeply earnest in this 
matter; and above all not lightly to dismiss, but sacredly to 
cherish these anxieties. There are epochs in the history of 
the mind as well as of nations. There is a harvest season in 
the moral as well as the material creation. Whenever you 
are anxious about your religious welfare, and every one is so 
at times, you know not how much of the great futurity de- 
pends on this state of mind. Strive, at such a moment, 
would the moral teacher say, strive as if it were perdition 
to fail. Open and deliberate crime has its victims. But re- 
ligious indifference it is that destroys its millions. The only 
antidote, the only redeeming power, is religious solicitude. 
If you have any portion of it now, if you feel any tenderness 
of spirit, any solemn anxiety, any gracious fear; Oh! look up- 
on this state of mind as the kindest visitation of heaven to 
you; cherish it; cling to it; and never let it go till it has ful- 
filled the work of its commission. Death will soon teach us, 
and eternity will reveal, that we have not done too much nor 
indulged too many anxieties, for the immortal part of our 
nature. God grant that it may reveal also that we have not 
labored in vainJ Ameii. 
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SERMON n. 

Bt Rmv. De. BANCROFT, of Worcbstbr, Mass. 

THE OFFICE OF REASON IN THE CONCERNS OF 
RELIGION. 

IsAiAB i. l8.r^Come noi^, aiid lei us reason togither smth the Lord, 

This is the language of the prophet Isaiah to the people of 
Israel. Addressing his countrjrmen in the name of Jehovah) 
he had remonstrated with them against a religious dependence 
on ceremonial observances, while they cherished impure allbc* 
tions, and penasted in vicious practices. " To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? smth the Lord.— » 
The new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies I can* 
not away with. — ^When you make many prayers, I will not 
hear. Wash ye, make ye clean; put away the evil of yqut 
doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do 
well; seek judgment; relieve the oppressed; judge the father^ 
less; plead for the widow." This requisiticm being complied 
with, God condescends to reason with his children on the 
propriety of his forgiving their i>ffeBces, and to give an assure 
ance that he will grant them pardon and favour. ^' Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be like wool." 

From this emphatical appeal by the mouth of Isaiah, and 
from the general language of the bible it is evident, that God 
deals with men as rational, moral, accountable beings; and 
that his administrations approve themselves to the naiwal die* 
tates of the human mind. In the Old and New Testament wa 
are invited to examine the dispensations of God with the chil* 
dren of men, and judge of the wisdom, rectittide and benevo- 
lence manifested by thenu 

My purpose at this time is to consider the office of reason 
in the concerns of religion; We have often heard reason de- 
cried. Carnal reason has almost become a proverbial phrase; 
and a particular system of Christian doctrine has been charged 
with the error of being too rational. The laborious endeavors 
of learned theologians to explain the true meaning of the sa-* 
cred pages, have sometimes been denominated attempts to exalt 
human reason above the authority of revelation. No warrant 
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can be found in our scriptures for these allegations; on the 
contrary, we are bound deliberately to examine the grounds 
of moral duty, that we may act rationally. Serious reflection 
must convince every man, that without the exercise of reason 
no religious act can be performed. 

1. Reason renders m^i capable of religion, and every office 
to which they are called in this high concern, whether it relate 
to doctrine or precept, to faith or practice, is a rational exercise. 

A belief of the being, attributes and government of God, 
which is the foundation of both natural and revealed religion, 
results from the proper exercise of reason. By an examina- 
tion of the works of nature and the course of events, amidst 
which men live and move and act, they are established in the 
opinion, that things around them cannot be self existent or 
eternal, but must have had a beginning ; and the marks of de- 
^gn and unity in the material system, and the benevolent ten- 
dency of all operations and events in the kingdom of nature 
teach men, that the creator and governor of the world is wise ^ 
and powerful and good* Confirmed in the belief of the wise 
and beneficent superintendence of Deity over the creatures 
of his power, men are qualified to judge of the evidence, which 
supports any scheme, that claims the authority of a revelation 
of the divine will and purpose. 

Unless men are previously established in the belief that the 
creator and ruler of the world is a perfect being, on what evi- 
dence could they admit any pretended system of revelation ? 
On what principles could they be assured, that it was not a 
scheme of deception and abuse? Persuaded of tt^ rectitude 
and goodness, as well as the wisdom and power of the supreme 
governor of the world, men may give credence to the Heavenly 
messenger, who shows the seal of this great and good Architect 
and Oovemor stamped on his commission. 

The attentive reader of the New Testament will perceive a 
difference in the address of the apostles, to Jew and Gentile, 
founded on this principle, when laboring to convert them to 
the Christian faith. — The Jews had through a long period been 
favoured with a divine dispensation which revealed the char- 
acter and government of God; and they were confirmed in the 
belief of his existence, his unity, and universal supremacy : 
with their countrymen, therefore, the apostles reasoned from 
their own sapred books, and proved, that Jesus was the Me- 
siahy whose advent Moses and all the prophets had predicted^ 
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«ttd whom God liad promised as the Redeemer of Israel. This 
they did, that the Jews might be convinced, that God, who at 
gondry times and in divers manners spoke in times past unto 
the Fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
sntothem by his son. — When preaching to pagans, who were 
destitute of worthy apprehensions of the attributes of the pre- 
siding Divinity, and were enslaved by idolatry, and darkened 
by superstition, the apostles first stated the proof of the exist- 
ence and perfections of the one living and true God, the Cre- 
ator and Governor of the world, and then proceeded to show, 
that the works of Jesus, and the miracles, which they them- 
selves in his name wrought, bore such resemblance to the works 
of creation as to prove, that the maker of the world had com- 
missioned Jesus to reveal his will to mankind, and had thereby 
laid a sure foundation for faith in his mission, and confidence 
in his promises. Thus St. Paul to the Athenians, <^ As I pass- 
ed by, and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this 
inscription, * To the unknown God.* Whom, therefore, ye 
J^norantly worship, him declare I unto you. God, that made 
the world, and ail things therein, seeing that he is Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands; 
neither is worshipped with men's hands, as though he needed 
any thing, seeing he giveth to all life, and breath, and all things; 
and hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth, and hath determined th^ times before 
appointed, and the bounds of their habitation; that they should 
seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him, and find him, 
though he be not far from any one of us: for in him we live, and 
move, and' have our being; as certain of your own poets have 
said, for we are also his offspring. Forasmuph then as we are 
the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead 
is like unto gold, or silver, or stone graven by art and man's 
device. And the times of this ignorance God winked at; but 
now commandeth all men every whereto repent: because he 
hath appomted a day in which he will judge the world in 
righteousness, by that man whom he hath ordained; whereof 
lie hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised 
him from the dead." 

When established in the belief that Jesus Christ had given 
satisfactory proof of a divine commission, men were prepared 
to examine his communications, and judge, whether the doc- 
trines he taught and the precepts he inculcated comported witk 
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the character of one, who proclaiiiied himsdf die mesBenger off 
God to the world of mankiad, empowered to publieh to them 
the troths pertaining to eternal life, and teach them theeondi* 
lions of pardon, and peace and salvation. 

S. It is by the sober exercise of reason, that men acquire a 
knowledge of doctrines revealed. 

Suppose a prophet or an apostle should speak to men in a 
language which they did not understand, could his wordabe 
called a revelation of the divine will ? Or, suppose the great 
body of the people of our country, had the sacred scripturea 
only in the languages in which they were originally written^ 
would not the bible be to them a sealed book, and to all the 
purposes of sound faith and consistent practice altogether use* 
less ? When placed in their hands in a language which they 
understand, they must acquire a knowledge of its meaning in 
the manner by which they become acquainted with the infor- 
mation contained in compositions, that respect the most ordin* 
ary concerns of human life and manners. 

The interest which religion involves, requires indeed the 
greatest seriousness and diligence in the study of oracles, that 
are able to make us wise to salvation. In this study, the most 
intelligent may meet with difficulty. Our bible was originally 
composed in languages, whose idioms were very different from 
that of ours; the several authors allude to customs and man- 
ners with which we are imperfectly acquainted, and they make 
use of bold figures and glowing metaphors, which we should 
receive with much limitation. Our scriptures were designed 
for all ages of the world, and for all nations of men subse- 
quent to the period at which our religion was established on 
earth ; they embaace the whole system of faith and contain 
the sum of moral duty ; and they are opened to the illiterate, 
as well as the learned. While our scriptures thus contain a 
sufficient rule of faith and practice for men of every age and 
country, in them are also found references to local circumstan- 
ces, and a relation of disputes and divisions, which existed 
among primitive churches : — ^particularly respecting the con* 
troversy that early arose between Jewish and Qentile converts^ 
about the ceremonial law of Moses. In these circumstancea 
and disputes, Christian disciples of the present day have little, 
if any interest. 

Considerations of this nature render it evident, that in the 
atudy ot our scriptures there is opportunity for the asttduoua 
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^ the higkest powers of intellect) and for the useful 
eaaployiaent of every serious mind, — To learn the true import 
of fNTtental phrases ; to gain a knowledge of ancient customs 
Ukd manners, and acquire the meaning of the sacred writers in 
their allusions to them ; to settle satisfactorily the sense of 
scriptural writers, when stating and explaining points of doc** 
trine ; to determine where these writers describe the peculiar 
state of a primitive church, and where they have reference 
to the Christian church as a permanent body, and direct their 
instructions, admonitions and precepts to the members of the 
church universal ; and to apply general principles and precepts 
to particular cases of practice, will not be thought slight and 
easy labour. Yet, all this is the province of reason. Who 
then will discard reason, when searching the scriptures for 
artiides of faith and for rules of life. 

fa forming an opinion of revealed truths, every man must 
he governed by his own judgment. On this subject, human 
authority is not admitted. Religion is a personal interest, 
and no human being, in concerns purely religious, may inter- 
fere between God and the souls of men. But what is wanting 
cannot be numbered. God requires no more than the im- 
provement of tidents given. This may be the consolation and 
si^port of those, who are denied the ability, or the opportu* 
nity to enter deeply into theological studies, or to acquaint 
themselves with biblical criticisms. Every individual, who 
studies the Bible in the love of truth, and searches the sacred 
pages to know his duty that he may perform it, will acquire 
the knowledge of all truth essential to his individual salvation ; 
and his sincere and persevering endeavors to fill up the meas- 
ureof his duty towards God and man, will be accepted at the 
day of retribution. 

No one is allowed to call any man Father on earth ; no one 
may rest his christian faith on human authority ; each indi-* 
vidual member of the Christian community is, in religion, inde- 
pendent of every other individual ; and no promise is given 
to those who are thoughtless, and indifferent about their own' 
immortal intei^sts. God requires as well the cultivation of 
one talent, as of ten. He requires that small as well as great 
advantages shoidd be improved. No one will finally be ac* 
eepted and rewarded because he was endowed with great nat- 
val isoulties, nmr because, in the state of probation, he possess^ 
cd many estemai privUeges. None will be condfipmed on ao* 
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count of natural defects, nor for his destitution of the meantf 
of moral improyement ; but every individual of mankind 
>vill be rewarded in proportion to his improvements in relig-^ 
ious knowledge, and his attainments in Christian virtue made 
with the capacity originally given him, and under the mean» 
with which he was favored. 

The gospels and the epistles of the New Testament, incul^ 
«ate every truth essential to our salvation. The mind of the 
greatest compass, and of the highest culture may be made wi- 
ser and better by the diligent perusal of the sacred oracles, 
and an habitual observance of christian institutions; and the 
man of the most humble capacity, and placed in a situation 
the least favorable for moral acquisitions may, if faithful ta 
himself, in the same manner become wise unto salvation. 
Among the various ways in which the authors of the New 
Testament state essential truths, and describe the terms of sal- 
vation, he will jfind some suited to his state of mind and adapt* 
•d to his condition of action. 

In all matters of faith, reason must be exercised, and those 
•pinions only are consistent, which result from serious inquiry 
and impartial examination. Reason has also its appropriate 
exercise in every practical duty, enjoined by our religion. I 
therefore observe, 
3. In the application of christian principles reason is essential. 

The rules of moral conduct contained in the bible, embrace 
all the transactions of human society, and all the relations of 
human life ; but for the most part they are found in general 
principles, and comprehensive precepts ; and their application 
to the infinite variety of circumstances that attend human 
agency, requires discrimination and judgment. One or two 
examples will fully illustrate this remark.—" Thou shalt not 
kill," is one of the first and most sacred laws appointed by 
God for the regulation of human conduct. What is the im- 
port of this law? When does a man incur the penalty, de- 
nounced against its violation ? Is every 6ase of homicide a 
breach of this law? Is the execution of a criminal in the 
course of judicial proceedings, murder in the true sense of the 
divine law? Is the slaughter of an enemy on the field of 
battle, in a war waged by an established government, murder ? 
Is the destruction of an assassin in defence of one's life, or of 
the life of a wife, or a child murder ? The general answer to 
fliese questions would be in the negative ; but great and good 
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ittn have given affirmative answers to all of them. There i« 
then room for inquiry, and every man should for himself de* 
termine the extent of the prohibition. Whoever, in this in- 
stanch acts agreeably to the dictates of a conscience, which he 
has endeavored to enlighten, will have the approbation of his 
own mind, and may rest in the persuasion that God will 
accept him though his judgment be erroneous. He who vio* 
latesthe dictates of his own mind, is self condemned. 

Take in the next place an example, which more nearly re- 
spects our relation to God. " Swear not at all," is the pre- 
cept of our Saviour. One class of Christians conform to 
this command in its letter ; and though they object not to an 
oath in its esssence, yet they refuse the usual form because it 
contains a prohibited word. Christians as a body believe that 
this prohibition respects religious vows, and not solemn oaths. 
To a correct opinion on this subject, examination is necessary, 
and the office of reason is apparent. 

A third example may be taken from the precept enjoining 
beneficence and charity. — " Give to him that asketh of thee," 
says our Saviour, " and from him who would borrow of thee, 
turn not thou away." In the application of these precepts, 
there is room for the exercise of sound discretion. We should 
discriminate among various objects of charity, determine the 
amount to be given, and fix on the manner in which with the 
best effect it may be bestowed. In lending, we must make up 
a judgment, whether the article requested would benefit him 
who desires to borrow, and whether the advantage to him 
would compensate us for the inconvenience of lending. All 
this is the province of reason. 

In respect to the common transactions of human life, hap« 
pily the moral virtues enjoined by the gospel, are in themselves 
so pure, they are so congenial to the natural sentiments of an 
uncorrupted mind, and the precepts regulating them are so 
plain, that no one who maintains an honest intention, and sin- 
cerely desires to know his duty that he may perform it, can 
mistake their application. 

4. When errors are introduced into the pure and simple sys- 
tem of Chri^ianity, their correction can be expected only by 
the right use of enlightened reason. 

That our religion has been corrupted by human admixtures, 
all will acknowledge. Overlooking the purpose and end of 
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the mediation and ministry of our Saviour, how many of hii 
professed disciples have perverted the principles, and counter-* 
acted the moral tendency of his gospel ? In that instance, it 
has been made to give its sanction to the visionary flights of 
an enthusiastic imagination ; and in this, it has been claimed 
as an authority for abuses, designed to promote schemes of 
personal i^grandizement and worldly domination. Not sat- 
isfied with an acquaintance with truths which Godh^plain-' 
ly revealed, and with the use of rules that are profitable in 
the direction of human conduct, a too common error of Chris* 
tians has been to pry into mysteries, and vainly endeavor to 
become wise above what is written, and thus men have dark- 
ened counsel by words without knowledge. 

From these causes, Christian professors have divided into 
numerous sects, which have represented vital religion to con* 
sist in the belief of their peculiar speculative views, in a con- 
formity to their formal observances, and in a confidence o{ 
having passed through exercises, which they denominate sanc- 
tifying. The Christian institution, under some of the formi 
which professed disciples have assumed, would not havo 
been recognized by the founders of primitive churches ; and 
many established tests of Christian character would have ex« 
eluded the apostles from the communion of saints. 

Examine the schemes of divinity, which for centuries were 
presented to public view, and determine the amount of in- 
struction, precept and motive that they furnish, calculated to 
enlighten the human mind, or improve the heart. The errors 
and corruptions, which ignorant or designing men have intro- 
duced into our religion, have occasioned bitterness, strife and 
division among disciples of a common Master. 

Grecian philosophy and pagan rites were early blended with 
the divine principles and simple institutions of the gosfA^ 
and the effects which might have been foreseen, were produ- 
ced by this adulteration. The spirit of our religion was 
thereby stifled, and its moral purpose in a great measure de- 
feated. The Christian community was split into innumerable 
sects ; it was rent by impassioned struggles for superiority ; 
doubt and despondence were excited in many serious minds ; 
and, by casuistical distinctions, even the moral precepts of the 
gospel lost much of their purity and power. 

This state of things continued, till the whole Christian com- 
munity was overwhelmed by the tyranny of the Papal 
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hierarchy. The fairest features of Christianity were then 
obscured ; the dearest rigHts of conscience were invaded ; and 
Ae charter of Christian privileges antd standard of faith and 
practice, was secreted. A few ambitious individuals, styling 
themselves ecclesiastics, claimed a divine authority to settle 
tlie syst^n of government, and the forms of worship in the 
Church ; to explain all points of christian doctrine, and to 
regulate the consciences and the actions of every individual 
disciple. Our religion was then degraded, that by its princi- 
ples k might authorize servile homage to usurped power ; and 
debased, that by its exercises it might dazzle the imaginations 
and charm the senses of mi illiterate generation ; and the 
Christian world was oppressed by the heaviest burdens of 
tpiritual bondage. 

In what manner, were the corruptions and abuses successive-^ 
ly introduced into the religion of Jesus Christ corrected ? At 
the darkest period of Christianity, and amid the grossest errors, 
the Ught of truth occasionally appeared ; individual men un- 
der the guidance of common sense and a sound understanding, 
brought prevalent errors and corruptions to the test of scrip- 
ture, and they sunk under the trial ; and though the restless 
unaginations of speculative theologians were fruitful in pro* 
ducing one wild and extravagant theory after another, yet 
human reason was found to possess sufficient clearness and 
strength to demonstrate, that these were inconsistent with the 
plain and obvious truths of the gospel ; and in their gross 
forms they were in succession abandoned. In like manner, at 
the height of papal power, the eye of intelligence was no 
sooner directed to the explicit language of the inspired writers, 
thanit was clearly perceived, that the abuses of this ecclesiasti- 
cal domination did not more directly infringe the rights of con- 
science, than they violated the plain commands of Jesus, whose 
authority was impiously perverted to give them a sanction. 
As soon as the Christian oracles were examined, it was fully 
understood, that the servitude of the church was not more 
manifestly opposed to the sound maxims of reason, than it was 
expressly forbidden by the revelation of God. 

Reason is of equal importance, in correcting the errors and 
corruptions of present times. While- we lament their preva- 
lence, we may place confidence in the redeeming spirit of our 
religion. If pure Christianity survived the corruptions and 
violence of earlier times, if it has sustained life under all the 

3 
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contradictions and absurdities with which in past ages it haft 
been loaded, if it has recovered from wounds inflicted by ita 
immoral and heartless friends, we need not fear its depres-^ 
sion by errors and abuses which now abound ; but we may rest 
in the persuasion, that by the divine blessing these will be cor- 
rected, when soberly brought to the test of reason and scripture* 

IN CONCLUSION. 

Let us, my Christian friends, deeply impress on ou/minds 
the importance of religion to our highest interests. Let us 
not arrogate merit to ourselves on account of the Christian 
name, nor let us presume on divine acceptance, because we 
are favoured with a revelation of the divine will. Of what 
worth will the bible be to us, if it be not read. What advan- 
tage shall we derive from the possession of christian insti-^ 
tutes, if they be not improved ? Let us then enlighten our 
understandings by a faithful study of the oracles of truth, and 
ever act agreeably to the dictates of minds thus informed. 
Then, our hearts not condemning us, we may have confidence 
toward God. 



PREFACE. 



It 18 believed that the greater portion of the American 
public are acquainted with Unitarian Christianity chiefly^ 
if not solely^ through the medium of prejudice. Its ad- 
herents have been denounced ; its principles, its tenden- 
cies, its books, its teachers, stigmatised as poisonous, ru- 
inous, disorganizing, infidel, undermining revelation, and 
' trampling upon the cross, injurious to society and fatal 
to the soul. Of those who might be willing, if respect- 
fully invited, to judge for themselves, many, from their 
situation want the opportunity. 'The Liberal Preacher 
will supply all with the means of hearing. It in effect 
throws open the doors of our temples of worship even to 
the most distant. A voice from our pulpit may reach to 
every fireside. If it utters not the words of truth and 
faith and seriousness, breathes no right spirit, and con- 
veys no glad tidings and saving influences to the hun- 
gry and perishing soul, let it speak no more. 

The Liberal Preacher, while it would exert a proper 
influence on the present age, looks still further. Future 
generations may rarvey the present era of the Christian 
Church with a calmer interest. Existing controversies 
will then be tested by their merits, and party names and 
distinctiona will h% estimated by the memoriala left be- 
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hind them. Sermons written in the course of profession^ 
•al daty, whether to unfold a truth^ or to expose an error,-— 
to root the latter from the understanding, and to plant the 
former in the heart,— are perhaps the best commentaries 
on tenets. The argument that convinces, and the elo- 
quence that thrills now, will not lose strength or pathos 
by time. Let the Liberal Preacher exhibit a specimen 
of the pulpit labours, doctrinal and practical, of Uni- 
tarian Ministers, and the name which they bear will de-^ 
scend to after times as clear from the reproaches now 
cast upon it, as triumphant over the prejudice that gives 
them utterance, or haply the errors and the spirit that 
cherish it. Editob. 

Keeke; July 1, 18S7* 
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ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 

Habakkuk, III. 2. O Lord! revive thy work in the midst of the 
years ; in the midst of the years make knoum. 

This prayer is supposed to have been made by the proph* 
et, in the hope that, in answer to it, God would display such 
tokens of his mercy toward Israel, as he had shown in for^ 
mer times. 

It is a prayer which may be made by every devout man, 
who, in view of prevalent sins and a general indifference and 
lukewarmaess in religion, wishes for a revival of it. The times 
on which we have fallen, render it expedient that the sub- 
ject of a revival of religion should be particularly discussed* 
It is a phrase much in use in the conversation and writings 
of the day, and, perhaps, in some instances, without any defi- 
nite and scriptural idea of its meaning. In other cases, the 
having come to a knowledge of extravagancies and excesses, 
which have been practised in bringing about and supporting 
what have been called " revivals of religion," may have led 
to licentious views of this subject. Individuals, not thinking 
what they say, nor whereof they affirm, and fearing they 
may be thought to patronize such scenes, are too apt to speak 
lightly of seriousness and zeal. Without discrimination or 
a regard to consequences, they decry and pour contempt on 
every thing, which is called a revival of religion. 

In consideration of these things, from both of which much 
danger and evil are to be apprehended, an attempt will be 
made, under two general questions, to give a fair and evangel- 
ical representation of a religious revival. 

I. What, in a Christian sense, is a revival of religion? 

II. By what means may we hope, with a divine blessing, to 
bring it about? 

4 
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It may be premised as a reasonable presumption, that the 
exemplary and piously disposed of all Christian sects, and of 
each Christian age are prepared to wish, and to pray, in their 
own understanding of the subject, for a revival of religion. 
Can any witness the thoughtlessness Bfkd impiety of those, 
who cast off the fear of God, and not wish that this iear 
may be awakened in them? Are any known to be the slaves of 
lust, appetite, or passion, and is there not an universal and so- 
licitous desire, an ardent prayer that they may be delivered 
from this degrading and disgraceful bondage? Does it appear 
that there is a growing neglect of Christian ordinances, an 
abuse and profanation of the Christian sabbath, and is it not 
wished, by all who profess any regard for religion, that a good 
degree of the ancient reverence for these should be revived? 
Does intemperance abound, is profanenesss practised, does a 
spirit of monopoly and fraud exist, is there a disregard for 
social and relative obligations, or a suspension of the offices 
of good neighborhood, and is it not desired that a moral 
sensibility may be excited, and a true sense of moral obliga- 
tion revived? In fine, are there, in any form or degree, symp- 
toms of the declining state of religion, of unbelief in Christ, 
of practical contempt of a future state of retribution, of in- 
difference to the condition and prospects of the soul, will 
any be unconcerned about these things, or whether these 
evils come to an end, and the opposite dispositions revive? 
The difference between Christians, when contemplating and 
discussing this topic, is not so much about the thing itself, as 
about the manner of it. It is not whether a revival of re- 
ligion is desirable ; for no man, who has a concern for his 
own soul or the souls of others, will dare to express a doubt 
of this. The distinction is, whether, in its origin and pro- 
gress, it shall be a sober, reasonable exercise, showing its 
practical influence and effect on the principles, the conversa- 
tion, and the whole life; or, whether it shall appear in a 
glowing and ungoverned excitement of the feelings and pas- 
sions, and in a train of reflections and exercises, for which no 
authority is found in the instructions and example of Christ, 
of the apostles, or of the first Christians. 

Having thus premised, and for the particular purpose of 
stating, that the present discourse is not designed to speak 
reproachfully of a revival of religion, but to show its im- 
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portance, and to reeommend the regular and most sure meth- 
ods for its promotion^ the answer will now be given to the 
first question. 

I. What, in a Christian sense, is a revival of religion? 

It cannot better be described, than by a representation of 
its origin and effect in the case of individuals and Christian 
communities. 

When is there a revival of religion in individuals? 

The evidences of this will be more or less noticeable and 
striking, according to their previous character. For the sake 
of clearness and precision in the answer, we will suppose such 
as need this revival to consist of two classes. 

One is made up of such as have a '^ form of godliness." 
They have a general faith in Christianity. From education 
and their early course of life, they have been led to pay the 
customary respect to the institutions of Christ. They do 
not openly violate any of his moral rules. No positive ac- 
cusation can be brought against them, for bringing reproach 
upon religion by treating any thing which appertains to it 
with ridicule, or for causing the name of God, or of Jesus 
to be blasphemed. As it respects all which is external, it 
may justly be said, that they are the patterns of decorum, 
of conformity to Christian requirements, of punctuality in 
fulfilling outward obligations. Still, these persons may be 
examples of a sort of negative religion only. They may 
be spiritually inanimate and drowsy. There may be a 
want of open, decided^ active, cordial proof that they 
arc on the Lord's side. They may be backward to em- 
brace fit occasions, to seize all opportunities, and to use all 
lawful and sqipointed means ifor checking the progress of 
vice, and for advancing pure and undefiled religion. 

If these men are the subjects of a genuine religious revi- 
val, *their Ittkewarmness is abandoned. They come forward 
with animation, stability, engagedness, zeal in defence of 
Christian truth, in the maintenance of Christian ordinances. 
No fear of obloquy, of reproach will slacken their exertions 
for the promotion of piety. They show their settled belief 
that it is not a vain thing, but that it is for their life. 

There is in them a consistency of character. Their relig- 
ion 18 not confined to the closet or femily. It does not be- 
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gin and end in profenion. It is not limited to public wor- 
riiip. It does not exhaust itself in talking upon the subject 
of religion. It does not delight to animadvert upon, and 
condemn the motives and character of other Christians. It 
has in it nothing of bigotry or superstition. Far is the re- 
ligion of a person, who has experienced such a revival as I 
describe, from exhibiting either of these properties. No. 
Their religion is a principlei which is the fruit of patient, 
candid, humble, devout inquiry. It is an animated and ac- 
tive principle. It rests in nothing short of a faithful per- 
formance of the duties of husband or wife, parent or child, 
neighbor, citizen, professor of religion. Talk not of a revi- 
val which shall leave a man wilfully deficient in any moral 
or religious duty. Talk not of a revival which shall lead a 
man to suppose, that he is a qualified subject for the kingdom 
of heaven, while he is an unworthy, contentious and turbulent 
member of human society. Talk not of a revival which shall 
leave on any mind the impression, that he truly loves God who 
hates his brother. '^ He is a liar, and the truth is not in him." 

The other class is formed of the notoriously abandoned 
and corrupt. In these, there is a general abdication of re- 
straint, both moral and religious. They unblushingly com- 
mit all sin. Neither the laws of civil society nor the de- 
nunciations of heaven awe them. 

When these are the subjects of a revival, their moral 
taste is changed. Their hatred of sin is excited. Their re- 
spect for divine ordinances is enkindled. They love the 
house and the worship of God. They are '^pricked to the 
heart"' by a review of the disgrace they have incurred, the 
vices they have practised, the evil they have done. In the 
case of such high-handed sinners, if ever a principle of re- 
ligion, which is well nigh extinct, is revived within them, 
they are entirely transformed. They, literally, ^^ put oflT the 
old man which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts, 
and put on the new man, which after God is created in right- 
eousness and true holiness." 

In the one class and the other, the change wrought in their 
dispositions, feelings, views and course may be instantaneous. 
It is not to be inferred, that they may thus suddenly, from be- 
ing lukewarm or grossly corrupt, become animated and es- 
tablished Christians. The idea intended to be conveyed is, 
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tkai some of the means wliich heaven is unng, as conscieBoe, 
feligious instruetion^ the warnings and lessons of scripture, 
the dispensations of providence, have brought them to re* 
flection, to consideration, to a sense of the malignity and 
evil of sin, to holy purposes of amendment. These, with di- 
vine aid, will carry forward the change in their character, tiU 
they shall attain to the stature of perfect men in Christ Jesus. 
From this view of the origin »id effect of a revival of re- 
ligion in individuals, we may proceed to survey its operation 
on Christian communities. 

Since the first age of the gospel, churches and societies, as 
well as individuals, have been found in the condition of the 
church at Laodicea, whose character is thus delineated by 
the pen of inspiration: ^^ I know thy works, that thou art 
neither cold nor hot, I would thou wert cold or hot. So 
then, because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, 
I will cast thee out of my mouth. Because thou sayest, 1 
am rich, and increased with goods, and have need of nothing, 
and knowest not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked." 

A more awful state of a Christian community is supposea- 
ble than that of Laodicea, — a state not merely of lukewarm- 
ness, but of positive corruption and wickedness. If a revi- 
val of religion take place, there will be an united, vigorous, 
persevering effort, on the part of the members, to display in 
all its excellence and worth the Christian character. This 
disposition will show itself, in searching out the great causes 
of moral and religious degradation. If the sins of dissipa- 
tion, gaming, drunkenness prevail, means will be independ- 
ently and vigorously used to reclaim or to punish those who 
are guilty. If there be a disgraceful levity and indifference 
with regard to the sabbath or the things of religion, it will 
be the steady aim and exertion of all, to rouse the members 
of the community to which they belong from their torpidness 
and stupor. Are they without public worship, a regular dis- 
pensation of the word and ordinances, it is a noticeable mark 
of a revival of religion, if, as a body, they use energetic 
measures for the establishment and support of a Christian 
ministry. If there is a growing coldness and reluctance to 
attend publick worship, a revival will appear in a punctual 
and universal performance of the stated duties of the sabbath. 
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Nor 18 this revival manifest in tilings exelunrely religious. 
It will appear in their worldly and social state; in their bah*- 
its of industry and solniety; in their readiness to neighbor- 
ly and charitable offices; in their hatred of contention; in 
their sacrifices for peace; in their forwardness to make lib- 
eral efforts to promote the union, prosperity and happiness 
of the church and corporation. Where these things are 
neglected, there is not, there cannot be, a revival of religion; 
for, in some of the dispositions and traits of character which 
go to make up the sum of goodness, there is an entire, an 
alarming deficiency. 1 add, whatever pretensions we may 
make to religious experience, to sanctification, to a renewal 
of the heart, if we have not these social and moral qualities, 
as flowing from our faith, and in union with the spirit of 
piety, we are still in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond 
of iniquity. We exhibit the greatest contradiction in the 
world, a fancied revival of religion, and a destitution of the 
solid and substantial properties of the Christian temper and 
character. 

In thus giving at large an idea of revivals of religion, there 
is no design to suggest a doubt of the sincerity or rectitude 
of our fellow Christians, who cherish, and who encourage 
different views of this subject. But it is thought a duty, in 
our own vindication, to give the reasons, why the class of 
Christians, denominated liberal, have not thought favourably 
of, nor promoted, such revivals as they advocate. 

L The means used to bring them about, do not appear to be 
in accordance with the spirit and instructions of scripture. 

1. These means are heated and impassioned addresses to 
the feelings and passions, tending to produce an unnatural 
excitement of the imagination, and of the whole man, which 
interrupts cool reflection, and a sober and edifying attend- 
ance on religious duties. What an entire contrast do these 
means exhibit to those adopted by the Saviour and his apos- 
tles! The Saviour saith, ^^ He that hath ears to hear let 
him hear." What do we hear from him ? A sermon on the 
mount, parables, and other instructions, which are full of 
moral reflections, adapted to enlighten the mind, convince 
the judgment, restrain the passions, and excite the hearer or 
reader to attain to eminence in morals and piety. What do 
we hear from his apostles ? Paul every sabbath day reason* 
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td with them out of the scriptures.'' To Felix ^^ he reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and a judgment to come." 
He also says, ^^ knowing the terrors of the Lord vrepersvait 
men." Solid reasoning and persuasion, the exhibition of eT- 
idences and motives, plain, pungent moral instructions, were 
the great instruments employed to make the gospel effiM;tual 
to the conviction and salvation of sinners. I know of no 
other means which Christians or Christian ministers are au- 
thorised to use, than the Redeemer and his apostles used, to 
awaken men, and bring them to holiness. 

2. The persons, who are held up to the world as having 
experienced a revival of religion, too often display fruits, 
which are equally at variance with the test of character es- 
tablished by him, who spake as never man spake. 

To lead us to infer the nature and properties of real religioUi x 
and the evidence we should give that we possess it, we 
are told that God did not make his appearance in the earth- 
quake, in the tempest, or in the fire, but in the still small 
voice. Review also the lessons of Jesus, enforcing secret de- 
votion, guarding his disciples against ostentation and vain 
boasting, inculcating upon them humility. A difficulty 
which we cannot surmount, is, to reconcile with the^ the de- 
liberate and studied narrative, of any individual, of the time 
and circumstances of his conversion, or- the affirmation that 
he is in a state of favor with God. We cannot consider it 
the Christian spirit, which prompts to a denunciation of other 
Christians, to the accusation of them as persons, who have 
embraced damnable errors and heresies, and denied the 
Lord who bought them. In fine, we cannot persuade our- 
selves to believe, that a suspension of Christian charity is 
evangelical proof of advancement in religion. It is because 
the revivals which have been most celebrated, have produced 
these fruits, that we have considered ourselves forbidden by 
the religion we profess to give them countenance. 

3. The reason which has equally operated with the others, 
is, a knowledge of the unhappy consequences which have 
followed. Review the state of our churches and towns. 
Where such revivals have been brought about, there will be 
seen a multiplication of religious societies; Christians, en- 
gaged in bitter contentions and controversies; members of 
families, alienated from each other; the husband and wife, at- 
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tending different places of worship. Often also has it prov^ 
ed, that one extreme has followed the other. Where there 
have been, these fervid and unnatural excitements, a luke- 
warmness, coldness, neglect of religions institutions, general 
disregard of social and moral duty, have in a short period 
succeeded them. While, therefore, it is our wbh and prayer, 
that religion, in all its purity and power, may revive, it is 
equally our desire, and our open recommendation, that those 
means may be relied on for promoting it, which the Son of 
God has conunanded. 

II. What are the means by which a truly Christian re- 
vival of religion may be brought about ? 

1. Every member of society, however ignoble and obscure, 
may have an agency in this great work. The lowness of 
their condition, the retirement which is allotted them, do not 
destroy their capacity to do both good and evil. They have 
children, companions, neighbours, with whom their counsel 
has weight, their daily communications excite an interest. 
Their example has a sort of sacredness. It gives, in the es- 
timation of the undiscerning and thoughtless, a sanctity even 
to sin. Let the influence of this portion of the world be on 
the side of religion. Let them, in all their common inter- 
course, be the practisers of social and moral virtue. Let 
them, in presence of their children, fear to trespass upon the 
laws of God by indulging in indecorous, lewd and profane 
language. Let them from principle, as well as habit, come 
with their families to the house of God, and unite in social 
worship. They will do much toward the revival of religion. 
They will give a moral elevation to the circle in which they 
move. They will aid in closing the floodgates of vice and 
impiety. They will contribute largely to build up the de- 
caying interests of the church. 

Nor is it ascribing to them a capacity and an influence 
which they do not profess^ to say, that it is in their power 
awfully to increase the degeneracy of the times. Let but 
these be addicted to the vices of intemperance, profligacy, 
and impiety. Let them attach no solemnity to the Lord^s 
day above the other days of the week. Let them cast con- 
tempt upon the doctrines of Christ, and the retributions of 
eternity. You may be assured that there is no country and no 
age, in which the most inconsiderable of the inhabitants may 
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not do a world of mischief. Let them be the enemies of re- 
ligion, and you may despair of its general revival. 

2. Those more elevated either by wealth, rank, education, 
or Sffiy outward circumstances which attach to them impor* 
tance in society, have a still greater degree of responsibleness. 
Their knowledge of the nature and tendency of things, must 
have brought to their view their increased exposure to temp- 
tations, and their liability to be overcome by them. They 
know, or may be iitformed of their unlimited control of pop- 
alar customs. They have the history of the world for their 
guide in coming to the conclusion, that they have in keeping 
the religious character of the age. Heaven forbid, that it 
shall ever be a test of literary excellence, a mark of refine- 
ment, a token of greatness, to treat with contempt religious 
institutions. The men of dignity and office, the men who 
take the lead in society, may well tremble when they hear, 
that they are fully invested with power to advance the re- 
vival or to bring on the decline of religion. Fearful appre- 
hensions may, with the highest reason, be excited by the be- 
lief, that to them will be dispensed, in full measure and de- 
gree, the heaviest penalties of the gospel, if they are unfaith- 
ful to their trust. He that had five talents was made respon- 
sible for the improvement of five. Whoso heareth let him 
understand. 

3. Professors of religion! To you also is committed the 
work we are reviewing. What is to be gathered from a 
Christian profession, but that it is a pledge to maintain puri- 
ty and holiness, and the most solemn pledge which can be 
given. ' It would not surprise, but be a common circum- 
stanoe, if the Christian professor should misconceive his ob- 
ligation, and judge falsely of its extent. A belief is by some 
cherished, that the duties, which have God for their imme- 
diate object, are all which religion requires. The Saviour 
who said that to love Ood was the first and great command- 
ment, affirmed also that the second was like unto it, thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. He also laid the great- 
est stress upon humility, meekness, self denial, every per- 
sonal, social and relative duty. Consider these things, and 
you may have an adequate idea of the extent and solemnity 
of the pledge, which is given by a Christian professor. Think, 
lor a moment, of the evil which he may do by his imaioraI« 
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hies and vices. He will form, in some, a perverted idea of 
religion, — that it brings with it no moral obligations. He 
will lead a second class. to imagine, that it expressly toler* 
ates some of the most execrable sins. He will lead still more 
to think, that it is of little value, neither important to the 
well being of men in this world, nor to their happy exist- 
ence in the future. He is even the open encourager and pat- 
ron of the licentious and immoral, and leads them blindfold 
the downward course to disgrace and ruin. Think, on the 
other hand, of the good which a Christian professor may do, 
and the aid which he may render in promoting a revival of 
religion. Let him display the correctness, the cheerfulness, 
the joy of a Christian course, its consistency with every rea- 
sonable gratification. Let it appear from his whole con- 
duct in the family, in the neighbourhood, and in society, that 
religion has an uniform, habitual, active direction of his 
life, and who can measure the benefit which will hence re- 
sult ! Who that knows the imitative propensities of man, 
and the dependence of a large portion of the human race on 
their fellow beings to inform and to guide them, will deny the 
probability, that the friends of religion will be thereby multi- 
plied, and the happiness of many immortal souls advanced ! 

4. As one of the most effectual means of carrying to its 
consummation the work we contemplate, I, particularly and 
with emphasis, name family religion. 

Every duty which helps to constitute family religion, if per- 
formed with discretion and wisdom, has a generally favora- 
ble and improving efiect upon the character. This is the 
tendency of moral and religious instruction. To this con* 
spires the reading of the Bible, and the remarks which the 
historical parts and others naturally suggest. This is, espe- 
cially, the probable effect of family worship in the morning 
and evening. It quickens a recollection of the kindness and 
munificence of the heavenly benefactor. It constrains each 
member of the family to realize the omnipresence of God, 
and his own accountableness. 

It is a source of heart felt lamentation, that, through 
the habitual neglect of these duties, there are so many and 
alarming symptoms of the decline of religion. Have we 
not before us the great cause of this ? Is it not to be feared 
that many of our children and youths are in a state, where 
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thfey have little oppjbrtunity to hear of religion except on the 
Xireekly sabbath ? Is it not their misfortune to live in fami- 
lies in which there are no domestic altars, no stated seasons 
for religious instructionis, and for reading the scriptures, and 
no humble and devout prayers for a blessing on the house* 
hold ? Parents and heads of families ! I solemnly appeal to 
you. Have you in relation to this subject the approving 
voice of coQscience ! Have you improved the opportunities 
you enjoy to impress and influence the youthful minds under 
your roof \ Have you borne them and yourselves upon your 
hearts to the throne of divine grace ! It is equally a truth 
that families are the nurseries of the church, as of the com- 
monwealth. Once let the time come, in which every house 
shall be a Bethel, a house where God shall be worshipped, 
and in which all the means of moral and religious instruc- 
tion shall be faithfully employed, and we may hope to real- 
ize all that we now pray for respecting the revival of religion. 

5. An attendance on the duties of the sabbath, habitual 
piety, and particularly, the solemn act of prayer, are amongst 
the intstituted means for producing this effect. 

For the highest social and moral reasons, do we insist on 
the divine origin of the Christian sabbath, its utility, and the 
obligation religiously to observe it. If we have not a full per- 
suasion of this, if we cannot perceive, and are not ready to ac- 
knowledge in ourselves and others, the advantanges resulting 
from Christian institutions, we have only, to be convinced, 
to go into the remote settlements of our country to see the 
forlorn state of our fellow immortals, the moral waste and 
desolation which prevail, where there is no sabbath, and no 
regular administration of the ordinances of the gospel. Be<- 
hold them but a grade above the improvement, the refine- 
ment of the untutored barbarian. See them with but. a few of 
the marks of moral and religious distinction, which come 
from the stated and regular observation of the Lord's day. 
You will see them with but little to distinguish them from 
animals of an inferior class. 

The question may be asked, would it not be useful to in- 
stitute evening meetings, or what are called religious confer- 
ences, with a view to the benefits arising from Christians 
assembling themselves together. In reply^ it may be unan- 
swerably said, when Christians meet, and tjiere is nothing 
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io the accanon or scene whijch would render it imfit or albr* 
bidding exercise, it is proper for them to converse as Chris- 
tians upoxk the ^subjects of religion; to learn each others' 
views of jthe great truths of the gospel, and to aid each other 
in the attaimnent of religious knowledge. Neither do I know 
any evil which would probably result from their assembling 
on other days than the sabbath, if their conversation and 
exercises could be conducted decently and in order. But I 
have been trained up in the persuasion, and observation of 
the effect of xneetings whidi encroach upon the season de- 
•igned for rest, has confirmed me in the belief, that those 
Christian parents are in a more direct course to spiritual edi- 
fication, and to train up their children in the way in which 
they should go, who habitually repair with their household 
to the temple on the weekly sabbath, and who improve oc- 
cauonal seasons for religious instruction, than those who leave 
the younger members of their families to their own direction, 
and are absent from them at unreasonable hours, and at times 
not divinely appointed. 

Would you therefore do what will most conduce to the re- 
vival of religion, come on each returning sabbath to the tem- 
ple of God. Bring with you your children. Omit no good 
opportunity to dispense to them Christian instruction. Com- 
mend them and yourselves to God, in humble and devout 
prayer. Fail not to offer, in union with all who have the 
fear of God, or who hope for his blessing, the supplication 
of the holy prophet: Lord ! revive thy work in the midst 
ojT the years; in the midst of the years make known." 

What are we to infer from our discourse, but that, in the 
revival of reli^on, each of ue have a great, an awfully res- 
ponsible duty assigned us. Whether we be high or low, rich 
M poor, parent ox child, minister or private Christian, it re- 
maineth Uiat we be up and doing. Come ye to this great 
work of ^be Lord. May the result be, that the indifferent 
and careless AM be awakened; the thoughtless brought to 
consideration; the profligate reclaimed; the pro&ne i^mend- 
ed; the violators of holy time excited to a remembrance of 
the Lord's day; the impious made thoughtful of God. May 
this be a generation to seek and to serve the Lord. 
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ON MISSIONS TO THE HEATHEN. 
I. Cor. X. 15. I speak as to wise men ; judge ye ufhai I say* 

It is the province of a Christian minister to speak with 
confidence and urgency, whenever he is able to ground what 
he utters on express declarations of the word of God. But 
when his object is, to apply the general rules of our reli* 
gion to exigencies occurring in the course of providence, a 
different tone often becomes him better. He has then no ad- 
vantage over his hearers for the forming of a right judg- 
ment, and he must not dogmatize. On the other hand, he 
is not justified by this circumstance in withholding from them 
his opinion on important questions, which from time to time 
connect themselves with religious duty, because they are en- 
titled to the benefit, such as it may be, of comparing his 
meditations on such subjects, with their own. 

It is to a subject belonging to this latter class, that I now 
solicit your candid attention. Some remarkable events, 
which have taken place in a distant country, have brought 
forward into general notice the question concerning the ob- 
ligation of Christians, to make efforts for the diffusion of 
their faith. Owing, in no small degree, to the ill success 
which has hitherto, for the most part, attended such at- 
tempts, — ^to some obnoxious means which have been used in 
prosecuting them,— and to other causes, hardly to be specifi- 
ed, without casting reproach on another class of Christians,— 
they labour under the disapprobation of some excellent and 
judicious minds. I am far from saying that the reasons which 
influence such minds, are without weight. I am far from 
thinking so. Still further, nay, as far as possible, would i 
be from imagining, that to see this subject in a different light, 
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from that in which it presents itself to me, shows any want 
of genuine Christian zeal. I know bright examples to the 
contrary. But regarding the subject in one view, the rea- 
sons which are given for regarding it in the other, have, of 
course, failed to satisfy me. Such of these as occur to my 
recollection, I propose now to consider ; in doing which I 
desire to speak my opinion freely as to fair minded, and at 
the same time, modestly, as to wise men. Ponder ye and 
judge what I shall say. 

L We hear it objected, that propositions for a Christian 
mission to the Heathen, come ill from those by whom they 
now are made, because we profess our belief that sincerity is 
the one thing needful, and that in every nation. Pagan as 
much as evangelized, he that feareth God, and worketh right- 
eousness, is accepted of him. 

1 . This objection, you perceive, relates not to the practi- 
cability, but to the importance of the enterprize. Its lan- 
guage is, it is needless to convert the heathen, because their 
salvation does not depend on their reception of the Christian 
doctrine. Now it seems to me, that it is not needless to con- 
vert them, even putting the future life wholly out of view. 
Unless Christians mistake the character of their religion, it 
tends greatly to the present happiness of every individual 
who embraces and lives by it. It enkindles good affections, 
such as no other discipline has been found able to form to 
the same degree. It furnishes the most complete defence yet 
discovered against the disquiets of the mind, against grief 
and anxiety ; and opens in it a perennial spring of hope and 
joy. Under its influence has arisen the happiest form of so- 
cial life yet known. False religion, — I affirm it without ex- 
ception, and taking the lowest ground, — ^has been universal- 
ly a system deficient in satisfaction for the individual mind, 
and fruitful in evils to the social state. To go into details on 
this point, would be to compose volumes. The most favora- 
ble examples that can be quoted to the contrary, are delusive. 
The Hindoo, so scrupulously merciful that he will not taste 
animal food, will burn his mother, and throw his child to rep- 
tiles. Prove to methat unnatural cruelty and sensual gross- 
ness do not of their nature occasion an immense amount of 
suffering, or point me to the idolatrous system, which doe% 
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^ot lead to them, and I give up the argument. Meanwhile I 
confidently ask of any Christian, whether, regarding this life 
only, it is not a happiness to possess our religion ; and if a 
happiness to possess, must it not be a kindness to impart it ? 

2. Again, apart from its effects on condition, either here 
or hereafter, is not the posession of a pure and heavenly 
temper, a spirit affectionate towards God and man, self-pos- 
sessed, patient and humble, itself a possession of great worth? 
Distinct from the consequences of an ill-regulated heart and 
life, which are apt to be too exclusively regarded, is not the 
salvation from moral evil itself, from low and false tastes, 
perverted affections, and evil practices, — ^however much ow- 
ing these may have been to an ignorance which was not vol- 
untary, — ^is not this a salvation abundantly worthy of our 
endeavours to obtain for ourselves, and therefore to obtain for 
others ? And do we believe, do we imagine, that this is to 
be obtained in any other way, so effectually, as in the use of 
those aids which the Gospel of Christ affords? Are we not 
persuaded, that there is no other discipline so efficacious to- 
wards ^ving to the moral powers of man their full devel- 
opment? Do we conceive that the sincerest person under 
the influences of heathen principles and practice, has equal 
advantages for the attainment of a pure and generous virtue, 
with a believer in the Gospel ? Does it seem to us credible 
that he should ever come to present an equally beautiful ex- 
ample of that likeness to higher beings, to which man is ca- 
pable of attaining? Do we not think we perceive in our 
religion a capacity to raise the character of the race, as well 
as of the individual ; to unfold this germ of heaven-implanted 
intellect and feeling in the general human mind, and ripen it 
to an expansion, strength, and grace, heretofore unknown to 
our experience ? And if it seems to us thus suited to ad- 
vance the progress of individual and universal man, is not 
this a weighty reason, for desiring to put it in operation 
over the widest possible extent ? 

3. But, as to this doctrine in its strictest application that 
it is not important to the heathen to alter their form of faith, 
because sincerity is sufficient to justify them in the sight of 
God. I presume not to call in question this latter proposition. 
i ask but for an explanation of the sincerity which is spokea 
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of. I shall be told thai what is meant is, a real purpose audi 
desire to do one's duty, according to the light which one 
possesses. Nothing less than this can be msdntained to be a 
preparation for everlasting happiness. I go on to say then, 
that to produce this very sincerity is one of the great uses of 
Christianity. I am far from maintaining that it may not ex* 
ist, and does not exist in many instances, where the advan- 
tages of our religion are not enjoyed. I have great happiness 
in believing that numbers who have cherished it will come at 
the day of account from the east, and frcmi the west, from 
the north, and from the south, to be gathered into the fold of 
the redeemed. But, I ask whether there is not a peculiar 
force exerted in the revelation through Jesus Christ, to root 
in the heart this very sentiment, which is relied on as the 
great qualification for everlasting happiness ? Do we think 
a person as likely to become thus sincere, without the Gos- 
pel in his hands, as with it ? Do we think that as many in- 
stances are in fact to be found of this sincere devotion to the 
service of (Sod and man, in heathen as in Christian countries ? 
if these questions are answered in the negative, no more is 
wanted to the argument. 

4. Again, Christianity while it distinctly teaches that this 
sincerity determines the future lot of him who cherishes it, 
distinctly teaches also that there are to be degrees of fu- 
ture happiness. And, as it seems to me, the theory of reli- 
gion and the analogy of this life, alike unavoidably lead us to 
the inference, that intended as we are to be as happy as we 
are capable of being, and the exercise of the graces enfor- 
ced by Christianity being the great source of enjoyment to 
a moral being, then, in exact proportion to the maturity to 
which those graces have been brought in any mind, must be 
the sources and amount of its heavenly felicity. If it be so, 
and I see not how this view can be impeached, though it 
extends to ground where one hesitates to tread, then it fol- 
lows, that even to those sincere heathen, whose sincerity 
Hone would recommend them to the divine favour, our reli- 
gion would be an incalculable blessing ; since it would give 
them aid towards purifying their hearts, and ri^tly ordei^ 
ing their lives, which with their good dispositions they would 
highly vakie, and faiUifully improve; and would guide and 
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ifcrengthen theni) in the attainmeiit of a higher religious er* 
oell^ice, and accordii^ly and proportiond[>ly of a higher 
happiness hereafter. 

5. Buiy besides and beyond all answer by argument to this 
objection, 1 can in no way see that it does not lie with pre- 
cisely equal force against the original reTolation of Chri»* 
tianity. When God revealed, and our Lord and his apostles 
published this religion, was it not as true as at this momeot» 
that in every nation he that £eareih God, and worketh right* 
eouness, is accepted of him ? As far as an argument againil 
the necessity of diffusing our beneficent faith can be main- 
tained upon this ground, let it be shown why it might not 
equally have been urged upon ti^em. Was a sincere man 
among the Roman sages then, in spiritual peril one particle 
greater than a sincere East Indian now ? To attend to a less 
consideration, was Greek or Parthian in a wretched condi«> 
tion of todal lifcj more demanding some merciful interven- 
tion to raise him to a better, than Greenlander or Caffra^r 
rian at this day ? Was the moral darkness, and the moral 
dangfsr of the world at the era of the third Caesar, — reckon 
its absolute amount as you will, — ^was it greater than that of 
Pagan nations of the present period ? And if the truth that 
safety depends on sincerity, and not on forms of faith, did 
not then prevent the promulgation of Christianity at griev- 
ous cost,— as it certainly did not,~why should this same truth, 
for here I speak of nothing eke, now prevent endeavours to 
diffuse it? The reason for publishing it, was then what it 
now is. A heart right with God, however unenlightened, 
no doubt is, and always has been, an object of his compla- 
cency. But it is the nature of Christianity to produce more 
of those sincere men whom God approves, to make them 
better men than they have otherwise the means of becomingv 
and so to make all who receive and use it happier in this 
life and the next. 

IL If there is force in these reasonings, they imply an 
answer also to the second objection which falls beneath ouv 
notice* It is said that religious faith is strictly a concern 
between the individual and his Maker, and that no foreign 
mBnenee may rightfully be used to change it. 
•> The argument is good agidnst the use of coercive meas^ 
ures to change another's faith, or rather Jiis profession, for 
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Ikith is not to be so changed. But the kind of proselytisDRi 
vhich we defend is not like the Mohammedan offer of the 
option of the Koran or the sword. A man has a right to his 
own opinions ; that is, he has a right, not to be subjected to 
injury for entertaining them. But to assert that his opinions 
are erroneous, and to endeavour to prove them so, is to do 
him no harm, nor to impair in any degree his liberty still to 
maintain them, if he still see cause. If we are satisfied that 
it would be greatly for his happiness to renounce them in 
favour of others, it is not encroachment nor arrogance, but 
simple charity, to endeavour, affectionately, seasonably and 
judiciously, to influence him to make the substitution. Es» 
pecially is 'it so, when the belief, which we recommend, has 
not before been brought fairly to his notice, so that he can- 
not be supposed to cleave to his own, from enlightened and 
deliberate preference. As to the idea, that men's religious 
eonvictions are a thing so exclusively resting between them- 
selves and their Maker, that other men must feel no concern 
in them, how can it be defended ? Are we not made to take 
an interest in each others' welfare ; and will it be said that 
men's religious convictions, right or wrong, have absolutely 
no connexion with their welfare ? How is it that our state 
of sentiment on this subject is more absolutely an individual 
concern, or ought more to exclude a friendly interference to 
eorrect it, than our state of sentiment on any matter of phi^ 
losophy or art? Should we hesitate to explain, and prove 
the system of the world to one who believed our earth to be 
its centre, because he had a right to his opinion, and we 
had scruples about encroaching on his liberty of thought ? 
Would not such a delicacy be still less excusable in a case 
where his happiness should be more intimately concerned, 
and would he not have more cause to reproach us, if in such 
a strange scrupulosity concerning his rights, we should dis- 
regard what we saw to be for his well-being? 

III. But not much reliance, I suppose, is placed upon this 
objection. A third which we sometimes hear is, that when 
it shall please God that the heathen world be converted, ht 
will interpose with a miraculous agency to accomplish that 
end. And this.too I pass lightly over, because I never heard 
ony reasons alleged in its support, nor do I at all understand 
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•n what grounds such an opinion can be embraced. The 
universal diffusion of our faith is predicted in scripture ; 
but no where is it said, or hinted, that that event is to be 
brought about by miraculous means. No where are we taught 
to look for any future direct interposition of Almighty Pow- 
er. On the contrary, we are given to understand, that the 
Christian revelation was designed for the finishing, the con* 
summation, the crown of divine discoveries of this nature ; 
that when once introduced into the world, — which it could 
only be, by means of miracles,— it was intended thenceforward 
to work its own way, and invested with power to do this. 
Also, if we will look at it, we shall see plainly that it pos-* 
sesses such a power. It contains within itself provision for 
its own spread, and it appeals to standing evidence, which 
vast numbers of penetrating and cautious inquirers find to be 
satisfactory. This shows, that that evidence is of itself suf- 
ficient to convince without supernatural assistance, which is 
all that it is here to the purpose to maintain. And in fact 
those Christian nations, with which we have most to do^ 
were converted to Christianity without any superhuman in- 
tervention, and in the use of such means, as it is now equal- 
ly in the power of Christians to employ. Was it by the ex- 
hibition of any miraculous works, that Gaul and Britain were 
turned to the faith ? No protestant will pretend it. They 
were turned from their idols to serve the living God, by the 
labours of zealous men, who had no other omen nor demon- 
stration than those of their good cause, and neither in the 
testimony of Scripture, in the necessity of the case, nor in 
the past history of its dissemination, have we any warrant 
for supposing, that when in the completion of prophecy, it 
shall be communicated at some time hereafter to Hotten- 
tot, and Hindoo, it will be communicated in any other way. 
You believe that your religion is to be universally diffused^ 
but you look for miracles to diffuse it. Consider ; does it 
give you authority for this expectation, or rather does it 
seem expressly to commit itself to the care of the spirit which 
it excites in its disciples ? Are its standing evidences in them- 
sdipes satisfactory, or not? — in themselves satisfactory, I say, 
for the question as to the ability of heathen minds to weigh 
4hem, is incidental^ and belongs too to another topick, which 
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I am to treat. It has been diffused orer wide regions unce 
the apostolick age, but since the apostolick age, has it in any 
ease, been diffused by miracles ? 

IV. I proceed to a fourth objection, which appears t« 
me much more weighty. It is urged that heathen nations 
are not prepared for the reception of our faith ; that to offer 
it to them, is vainly to contend against an unconquerable 
force of circumstances, — ^by which I take for granted is meant 
the adverse state of society and sentiment among them. This 
may, or may not be true ; but what I desire to have remarked 
is, that it is not a proposition capable of being maintained on 
general grounds, respecting the whole heathen world, be- 
cause the circumstances of the heathen nations are as differ- 
ent from one another, as their names. It must be maintain- 
ed concerning each singly, with the authority of facts rela- 
ting to the individual case in question. No one will say that, 
because a nation is heathen, it is for that cause alone incapa- 
ble of becoming Christian. This would, it is true, be a fun- 
damental objection, but it would also be a sweeping contradic- 
tion of unquestionable history. And it is only in their name, 
and in the general corrupting consequences of false religion^ 
that Pagan nations resemble one another ; so that, as I have 
said, the same incapacity for adopting our faith, cannot be 
affirmed on any general principles concerning all. 

Now I am as firmly persuaded as any man can be, that a most 
attentive consideration of circumstances is to be had in this 
matter,. and that there may be circumstances of an unbeliev- 
ing people, which preclude for the time any reasonable hope 
of introducing Christianity among them, and therefore ought 
to prevent reasonable men, from lavishing in the attempt re- 
sources and labour for which profitable occupation is always 
to be found. As far as I can see, to send a Christian mission 
to Turkey or to China, in the present state of those coun- 
tries, would be a perfectly desperate undertaking, and there- 
fore a blameable one, for ^ it is required in stewards, that a 
man be found faithful,' and it is not faithfulness in a steward 
to squander his trust. I am moreover well persuaded, that 
inattention to this so palpable rule of prudence and duty'has 
had grievous and lasting ill effects on the cause of diffusing 
our religion. Attempts have been made, in such direct op- 
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position to circumstances, and with such presumptuous ne- 
glect of prudence in the devising, and skill in the use of 
means, that it was quite impossible that they should not fail. 
They have failed at great cost, leaving behind them no bene- 
fit except as they serve for beacons against a similar rashness 
in future. They have left another consequence of a diflTerent 
character. They have left on many good minds an i|npression 
that the general object is chimerical, instead of merely, that 
the occasions and means had been ill selected. 

On the other hand, my friends, we must not expect too 
much. Of course we will not say that we must see a nation 
already Christian, before we will attempt to christianize it. 
Those whom we would convert to the faith, must of neces- 
sity be no better than unbelievers in it; and among the unbe- 
lieving nations circumstanced the most favourably possible 
for the attempt, we must expect to find tenacious error and 
obstinate sin, strong repulsion of the mind and alienation of 
the heart from truth. In the view of so great an object, we 
must consent to act, and act vigorously, on reasons to hope 
for success, which fall far short of certainty. Faith, — and 
cheerful faith, — ^must be the principle of such action. As 
toon as certainty appears that the object which we con- 
template will be attained, the work is done, and we may 
spare our labour. The favourable circumstances, which from 
the necessity of the case must content and encourage us, for 
they are the best to be had before conversion, — are, an op- 
portunity to gain a hearing; — some degree of interest, if it 
can be found in the subject we would propose, enough to 
secure it a consideration;^ — and some capacity to understand 
and weigh an argument. Even much less than this may be 
sufficient to encourage to such labours. In great enterprizes, 
as in private concerns, when opportunities are not to be found, 
there is sometimes such a thing as making them. The Mo- 
ravians found the polar savages in one of the lowest of re- 
corded human conditions. They sat themselves down pa- 
tiently to exhibit to them in their own example the benefits 
<)^pcial and Christian life, and thus inspire first a prepos- 
session favourable to their faith; and now they have their 
reward. Nor is the great moral depravity of a heathen na- 
tion, — ^without consideration of other circumstances, — ^by any 
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meang to be taken at conckisiYe against the feasibilily of al- 
tempts to christianize it. By far the most gratifying recent 
fruit of missionary labour is seen in a group of islands of the 
Pacific ocean, where the moral abandonment that existed 
thirty years ago would pass for incredible^ if it were not au- 
thenticated beyond all question. 

But when we say, that we will not lend ourselves to this 
attempt because the force of circumstances is against it, "we 
imply that when we shall see the force of circumstances in 
action the other way, we are ready to embrace the opportu- 
nity; and this is as it should be. Now it has come to pass 
at this day, that in the capital of a very populous, rich, and 
enlightened idolatrous nation, great attention has been drawn 
to the leading questions of religion. A large and rapidly in^ 
creasing number of persons of learning, rank and wealth have 
renounced idolatry; are using the great influence of theil^ 
standing to bring it into discredit among their countrymen; 
and are meanwhile inquiring for some better foundation for 
themselves. Some such, — ^it is of natives that I speak^-^-Jiave 
associated tiiemselvesin an organized body with a few Eu- 
ropean Christians, actually to maintain the institutions of 
Christianity. They have made most liberal contributions, 
which they are ready to increase, and taken other steps to- 
wards the erection of a house of Christian worship, and the 
permanent support of a Christian teacher; and the amount 
of their interest in the enterprize may be partly estimated 
from the fact, that they, — Hindoos by birth and education, — 
being but few in number, have solicited from the multitude 
of those Christians who may be supposed to sympathize with 
them in Europe and America together, a sum three times as 
great as has been given by three individuals of themselves 
alone,and only equal to what they pledge themselves, with the 
aid of some European friends, to give, for the establishment of 
permanent Christian instructionto them and their countrymen. 
One of these individuals, the most remarkable man who has 
appeared in his nation for centuries, and probably to be rank* 
ed in the intellectual world below no man of this day, m^ 
tinues to recommend the religion of Christ by his powerful 
writings, and to hold it up conspicuously to view, from 
IheemuMHKse whese his estraordinary qualities have placed 
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lum. He supports at bit own charge, a college, and an ele- 
mentary school, for youths of his own nation, for both of 
which he desires that systemaiiok Christian instruction may 
be provide, and maintains a printing press from which have 
issaed various publications by himself and others, hav- 
ing the same object. And the enterprise is favoured by a 
perfect liberty to preach and publish ; a state of general in- 
formation; a spirit of excited enquiry; and the countenance 
of persons of the highest rank, in a country where rank has 
an influence altogether unparalleled elsewhere. 

y. These facts, I cannot but confess, strike my mind for- 
eibly as being of a very remarkable character. I have ad- 
duced them, — and I tnight add to them, — ^with a view to 
substantiate one exception to the idea that there is no prep- 
aration for the reception of Christianity into heathen coun- 
' tries, in the existing state of society and sentiment. In the 
case, to which we have adverted, I cannot help thinking that 
that there is a very peculiar degree of preparation. If such 
an invitation from leading members of a heathen community, 
with the attending circumstances, is not proof of such prep- 
aration, what proof of preparation do we ever look to see T 
These facts have en equal bearing on a fifth objection, which 
is made, thai the doctrines and worship of Unitarian Chrns- 
tianity are too simple to meet a favourable reception among 
idolaters; that those forms of Christianity which deal more 
in mystery and pomp would be more to their taste, and far 
more likely to impress them. Now the truth is, that, in the 
ease to which I have referred, not a few of tliese forms had 
been ftiithfnlly tried before, and they never came to stand on 
nearly so advantageous ground, as the simpte form objected 
to has already taken, almost by its own unaided force. The 
sealous bodies of Englisb dksenters who have been many 
years strenvofisly labouring in the capital of Bengal, have nev- 
er numbered among their ccoidjtftorsa single native of wealth 
or leamini^, while no less than three such are members of the 
Mttril committee which directs the ojierations I have spoken 
'fji; to say nothing of several others ef whose co-operation 
they htvo substantial pledges. And stfch persons testify with 
o>ne voice,— in speech and in writing,-^together and apart ,--th8( 
what is oslledof Aodox Christianity appeal^ to them linblet^ 
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similar objections to those urged against their own native 
theology; and that it is only in the simpler and more gene' 
rous form of Christian faith opposed to this, that they per- 
ceive sufficient advantages over their native system, to re- 
commend a change. It is Unitarian Christianity they say, — 
it could have been no other, — which has thus won theii* af- 
fections, and engaged their support. While thousands are 
thus liberally offered by enlightened natives for the ministrar 
tion of a purer doctrine, but one individual of all the mis- 
sionaries, of the different sects called orthpdox, derive a very 
small and precarious part of his support, from his native 
hearers; and of the hearers of such missionaries we are further 
assured, that there are those who leave their instructers with 
a decided bias to Unitarian opinions, imbibed, contrary to the 
wishes of their teachers, from the Christian scriptures which 
have been put into their hands. 

As to the case under our notice, these facts seem to me de- 
cisive of the question, whether primitive Christianity with 
all its elevation and simplicity, is able to put forth a greater 
converting power, than any form of its corruptions, with all 
their varieties of unintelligibleness and show. And it does 
appear to me, notwithstanding all that has been said to the 
contrary, that this might most reasonably have been antici- 
pated. As long as men are willing to confine their religious 
faith to the region of the imagination, the superstitions of 
the idolatry in which they were educated are as suitable to 
satisfy them as any; and these have the further advantage of 
being recommended by habit, by convenience, by the vener- 
ation of their earlier years, — ^in short, by all the forces with 
wiiich long cherished opinion grapples itsdf to the mind. 
When they change their faith, it is altogether most likely to 
be for one of a different character. The ground of imagina- 
tion and mystery has been preoccupied. They will change 
their faith because they see good reasons; and they will 
change it for one, the proof of which admits of being strictly 
made out, for one capable of being explained, and so of being 
maintained and enforced by argument. They will covet lit- 
tle a pompous ceretMnM in the new faith to whidi their at- 
tention is turned; for they have already tried the effects of 
this, and experienced them to be unsatisfaoUury. It will be 
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nach more the wants of the heart, for which they wiH de* 
mand provision; and these will be best met by that religion, 
which from its simplicity and distinctness they can best nnr 
derstand and realize and feel. For such reasons, it doe» 
fieem to me, that, — ^wedded as idolaters are to pomp, as 
Icmg as they adhere to their idolatry, — the moment they be* 
gin to think of renouncing it, their taste is for something bet* 
ter ; that, — occupied as they are with erratick fancies, as long 
as an implicit superstitious belief possesses them, — as soon as 
Ihai is shaken, they have a relish for truth, — ^for something 
solid, that may be grasped, and handled, and leaned upon. 
And therefore I am persuaded that the intelligible doctrino 
and simple worship of Unitarian Christians are, on account 
of these characteristicks the best fitted and most likely, other 
things being equal, to make their way into heathen countries. 
I have spoken of idolaters onfy. As to Mohammedan and Jew, 
we all of us know that with them the doctrine of a plural 
Godhead has always been the impassable stumbling block, 
yi. Lastly; objections are raised, having reference to th« 
expenditure, demanded by the enterprize of which we speak. 
1. As &r as these are founded on past misapplications, and 
consequent uaMey of the resources of charity on such objects^ 
they were virtually answered when we considered, under 
the fourth head, those indications of probable success, which 
ought to be regarded as encouragements to effort. The fact 
that large sums have been squandered in ill-conceived, ill* 
timed, and ill-digested operations, goes not a step towards 
proving that what admits of being used with different advan- 
tages, in a different application, and so to a different result, 
would not be well bestowed. Without some opening in 
providence, disclosing a prospect of success, expenditure 
should not be made, if to never so large extent it had been 
advantageously made before; and wUh such encouragement^ 
it is not to be withholden, merely because, without the favour 
•f advantageous circumstances, it had before been liberally 
f tven to no purpose. Different opportunities recommend 
thMiselves on different grounds, and because the unpromis^ 
ing has jnrospered ill, it does not follow that the promising is 
not to he tried, 
f . Again, as to ^eepHanable meaiMy to which recourse has in 
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some cases been had to prcmde resources destined to this me. 
No doubt they have tended to create a strong feeling unf»> 
▼oorable to sudi objects as it appeared to be their design to 
advance. Tet it seems sufficient, — since it is reasons, not dis^ 
likes or prejudices with which we are now concerned, — to 
dismiss this point with merely saying, that the fault com- 
plained of, greater or less, is the fault, not of the cause, but 
of some of its injudicious advocates; and nmch as tlie latter 
may deserve blame, the former does not deserve rejection, on 
account of it. I regard, with as much disapprobation as oth* 
ers, methods which are said to have been employed to extort 
the charity of the weak and the poor. I would perhaps re- 
sist the use of them for any object, with as muck determlna^ 
tion as another. But because the ignorant and needy ought 
not to be importuned, I am sure it does not follow, that the 
judicious and affluent ought not to volunteer; nor is the object 
a particle the more or less deserving of patronage, on account 
of the better or worse expedients, which have been resorted 
to, for the advancement of others similar. 

S. But it is said; that it will be time to extend our benevo- 
lence to other countries, when we see no more misery to pro- 
vide for, BO more vice to reclaim, nor unbelief to convince, 
at home; and that meanwhile our means and labours are best 
appropriated here. Let me ask ; did the apostles' example au- 
thorize such reasoning, when they obeyed their Master's 
word to go into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature ? Did they wait to see every Jew in Syria become 
a pious Christian and a happy man, before they crossed its 
border, the heralds of the glad tidings of great joy to the 
world? Did they not rather think, that more and speedier 
good was to be dcMne by going forth to gather into the fold 
the ready minds of all nations, than by waiting until they 
should have subdued all the averse and reluctant minds of 
one? And if we delay to offer the benefits of our religion* 
to our distant fellow-men, who need them, until benevolence 
has no longer a work left undone nearer to our homes, have 
we the slightest reason to hope, that the last trumpet's souad 
will not find that work still unei^aged in ? Far be it from 
me to argue that the relations of society, according to their • 
lest or greater intimacy, do not involve peculiar ckoms for 
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kind regird, and generous exertion. Our reason eitablishee 
such claims, and our religion distinctly recognizes them. 
Our home, our circle of kindred and friendship, our neigh- 
hourhood, and our country, according to the order in which 
I have named them, demand our services under a more im- 
peratiTe obligation than does the world at large. But,*— 
rightful preference as some departments of benevolence claim 
above others, — still it is true, that when any department be* 
comes exclusive, it becomes at the same time narrow. It can* 
not shut out the rest, without contracting also its own limits. 
Benevolence is thorough and energetic in proportion,— not 
as it is partial, as some seem to apprehend, — ^but on the con- 
trary in proportion as it is comprehensive. It becomes intense 
in expan^Ung, not in shrinking. He is likely to be most 
deeply acquainted with it in either of its exercises and forms, 
who is most extensively acquainted with it in them all. The 
theory of our religion is that the wider and more constant 
and active the exercise our kind affections have, the more 
capacious and powerful will they be; that the more various 
the forms in which misery has moved us, the greater will 
be our sensibility to feel, and our readiness to aid it in each,-^ 
that it is the nature of the spirit of charity, in short, to be 
always enlarged and invigorated by the enlargement of its 
sphere of action. With this, experience of what falls be- 
neath our observation has accorded. Those classes of Chris- 
tians who have tasked themselves to the largest expenditure 
for foreign objects have in fact, within the same period, not 
abridged, but greatly multiplied their charities at home. 
And so far from distressing those whom providence has cast 
here upon our bounty, in consequence of any expenditure 
which we should ever see cause to make on distant enter- 
prizes of benevolence, I doubt hot we should then find for 
the former, even more feeling and more means, — if occasion 
should arise for more, — ^than now. 

But I am less solicitous about the success of this latter ar* 
gument, — ^though I am persuaded it is sound, — ^because it 
does not immediately relate, like the rest, to the merits of 
the object, — ^which it is my chief aim to establish ; and be- 
cause, whenever a satisfaction should be created about the 
rest, no demur need be apprehended on account of any want 
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of means. In this community, the difficulty under which a^ 
proposed charitable object labours, is much more likely to be 
a want of conviction of the rightful claims of that object, 
than either a want of the resources, or of the disposition to fur- 
ther it, when its claims have been sufficiently made to appear. 
Reminded of your temporal blessings, you share them liberal- 
ly with those whom you perceive to be less blessed.* Sensible 
too to your religious privileges, I well know that, when in any 
case a similar claim for the communication of these should be 
discerned, you would with proportionate liberality be prompt 
to minister these,as good stewards of the manifold grace of God. 
For myself I needs must say, that I am struck and moved by 
an occurrence so unparalleled in recent times, as the demand of 
a number of leading men, from the very bosom of polythe- 
ism, for Christian instruction for themselves and their coun- 
trymen, towards the attainment of which they have them- 
selves already devoted of their substance with a most generous 
bounty. But it is a favourable judgment that I am now ask- 
ing, and not a contribution; and it is an object of a more gen- 
eral nature than pertains to this event alone, that I have 
had in view in speaking ^ as to wise men' these my 
thoughts. First and chiefly it is desirable that weight may 
be ascribed to them, to guard against the possibility that any 
should be brought, in the heat of discussion, to imply or to 
imagine that our religion is not a great blessing, and would 
not, wherever it might be bestowed, be a truly and immensely 
great gift. We shall perhaps judge of some of these arguments 
differently, my friends, but I trust we shall all feelingly 
agree that those religious wants of our fellow men, which in 
our seasons of thankfulness we cannot fail to contrast with our 
own precious religious distinctions, are entitled to our sym- 
pathy, even while we may not see in the same light, their ap- 
peals to us for relief. Whatever, in the exercise of an indepen- 
dent judgment, duty in the case in question may seem to re- 
commend to us severally to do or to forbear, we shall not 
cease all alike to wish and pray with sincerity, that every 
where man our brother may become enlightened and happy. 
Christian and good; that the name of God may be every 
where hallowed and his universal kingdom come. 

'^ This Ssnnon was preached on a day of annual TbankflgiTUig. 
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ON THE CHANGE OF CHARACTER IN MEN SPO- 
KEN OF IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, AS PRODU- 
CED BY CHRISTIANITY. 

John iii. 3- Except a man be born again, he cannot see 

THE KINGDOM OF GoD. 

The object of the following discourse is to explain this 
declaration of our Saviour, and other corresponding declar- 
ations, made by him and his apostles. The passages in 
question relate to the great moral and intellectual change 
necessary in the generality of Jews and Gentiles, in order to 
their becoming sincere disciples of Christ ; and to the great 
change in the condition of the world produced by Chris- 
tianity. 

When we compare the common character and expecta- 
tions of the Jews with the circumstances in which Jesus 
Christ appeared, the requisitions and spirit of his religion, 
and the prospect which he opened to his followers, it will 
appear that a moral and intellectual change, the most extra- 
ordinary, was necessary for a Jew to become a Christian. 
He was to relinquish his hope of a conquering and trium- 
phant Messiah, and to take for his master a poor man of 
humble origin, whose claims were rejected with i^coj^n and 
hatred by the interpreters of the law and the rulers of the 
people. He had expected a leader who should confer upon his 
followers power, wealth, and splendor. In becoming a fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ, he was to join himself to one who 

. 8 
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had not where to lay his head ; whose invitation was, "If 
any man will come after me, let him renounce himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me"; that is, let him follow me 
as on the way to crucifixion ; and whose promises were, " Yc 
shall be hated by all men for my sake." " He who killetk 
you will think he is offering a sacrifice to God." The Jews 
had been expecting a dispensation by which God, de- 
livering them from their oppressors, would bestow new 
and magnificent distinctions upon them, his chosen peo- 
ple. He who claimed to be their Messiah had come to an- 
nounce to them the displeasure of God, to call them to re- 
formation, and to treat as vile and hypocritical, those whom 
they held in the highest honor. The blessings which he 
brought were to be offered equally to the Gentiles as to them- 
selves. Instead of a deliverer of his people, he proclaimed 
that their habitation was to be left by them desolate. The 
hope of Israel had come to denounce punishment and des- 
truction. There was an utter discordance between the char- 
acter of the new dispensation, and every thing which they had 
expected. If a Jew who felt strongly the passions and hopes 
common to his countrymen, could have been made to com- 
prehend at once its character, objects, and effects, in relation 
to the Jewish people, we can hardly conceive of what must 
have been the revolt of his feelings, his amazement, and 
horror* 

But to this dispensation, the Jew who became a disciple of 
our Saviour, was to be gradually reconciled. Nor was this all. 
He was not merely to relinquish those expectations which had 
been handed down, as the most precious inheritance, from 
father to son, and which had been his solace and his pride, to 
eradicate his national and religious prejudices and antipathies, 
to recognize the justice of the punishment and destruction of 
his people, to close his eyes upon all those views of personal 
tiggrandizement with which he might have become a follow- 
er of Jesus Christ, and to prepare himself for self-denial, a 
life of suffering, and a violent death ; he was, at the same time, 
to acquire a new moral and religious character. The reli- 
• gion of the Jews in the time of Christ was generally a mat- 
ter of pride and ostentation, of ritual ceremonies and super- 
stitious observances. It exhibited that worst form of false 
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seligion which grows up with men's viceS) receiving strength 
from them, and imparting strength in return. But the mind 
of the Jew who became a convert to Christ, was to be per- 
vaded by a new spirit. He had gloried in his knowledge of 
God, md in what he believed his peculiar relation to him) 
but he was now to form much- nobler, and more correct con- 
ceptions of his character ; he was to feel towards him much 
purer devotion and much stronger love ; and this, at the verjr 
time that he was learning to regard him no longer as the pe- 
culiar God of the descendants of Abraham ; but about to 
cast them off from his favor, to be trodden under foot by the 
Gentiles. His passions had been engrossed by the objects of 
this world ; and he had possessed only some indistinct and 
•rroneous belief respecting the future Ufe,^ which had oper- 
ated but little on his heart or conduct. He was now to ac- 
quire a new principle, which should supercede or control, 
every other, the principle of faith, the habitual considera- 
tion of the invisible and the remote. Under its influ- 
ence he was called upon to triumph over tlie dread of suf- 
fering and of death, and to regard every thing here as un- 
worthy to be compared with that great reward in heaven, of 
which the promises of his master alone gave him assurance. 
He was called to the habitual practice of a virtue he had nev- 
er dreamt of, one,of which ancient' philosophy in her best daya 
had formed but imperfect conceptions, the virtue of Chris- 
tian charity. He was to become a follower of that master 
who came '^ not to be ministered unto but to minister T' he 
was no longer to consider how much good he could possess 
himself of, but liow much good he could communicate ; he 
was-no longer to regard himself as an insulated individual who. 
might pursue his distinct interests with no other care than, 
not to encroach upon the rights of others ; he was now to 
view his interests as blended with the interests of all around 
him. He was not merely to forget that pride, and those re- 
sentments which had formed a barrier between him and the 
rest of mankind ; he was to be ready, if simimoned to that 
high office, to go forth, as a minister of the religion which 
he professed, to urge the acceptance of its blessings upon all 
men, idolaters, sinners, and Gentiles ; to serve the injurious, 
to conciliate the insulting, and to recognize in an enemy, and 
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a persecutor, only an erring fellow-creature, capable of be^ 
ing reformed and benefited. 

I do not suppose that the Christian character was com- 
pletely attained by all, or by a great majority of converts to 
our religion. But the character which I have described was 
proposed for attainment by Jesus Christ, however imperfectly 
his requisitions might be sometimes understood, or however 
imperfectly they might be complied with, in every sincere 
convert to his religion, a great change necessarily took 
place ; and by some, we believe by apostles, and by martyrs, 
a degree of religious and moral excellence was attained, 
which has justly rendered them in all succeeding times ob* 
jects of admiration and reverence. 

The change required in the Gentiles in order to their be- 
coming Christians, was certainly^not less than that demanded 
of Jews. A few individuals of a nation separated from the 
rest of the world, and regarded with dislike and scorn, indi- 
viduals, rude in speech, expressing themselves in language 
which seemed barbarous to those whom they addressed, and 
with conceptions to which they were wholly unaccustomed, 
came among them to speak of a Jewish Messiah, of God, of 
man's nature and responsibility, and of immortal life. They 
came to give true notions of the Divinity to idolaters, to 
communicate religion in all its spirituality to those whose 
nominal religion was an affair of this world, rather afford- 
ing occasions for licentious indulgence, than operating as 
any restraint upon the passions and appetites. They came to 
discourse of sin and righteousness to men ignorant of the 
meaning of such terms, in the sense in which they are used by 
a Christian. They came to teach mere creatures of this life 
to feel and act as heirs of eternity. Their converts were 
separated from their former pursuits, pleasures, and compan- 
ions ; to form a new class of men whose striking peculiari- 
ties were continually exposing them to remark and insult. 
Heathens, to whom this world had been all, were to be de- 
tached from it, to look upon it as passing away, to rejoice 
as though they rejoiced not, and to weep as though they 
wept not. 

When we bring together the conceptions which we derive 
from heathen authors of the character, the manner of life, 
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the prevailing Bentiments, the modes of thinking, the mo- 
tiyes, the passions, and the vices, of the heathen inhabitant* 
of Rome or of Corinth, and then turn to the New Testament^ 
and form a just notion of the character which was reqiUred 
in a Christian, we perceive that human nature is presented 
under two aspects, which may at first view appear to have 
almost nothing in common. Think of an apostle, of St. 
Paul, as entering Corinth ; and picture to yourself, not the 
first Corinthian church, of which you may have formed an 
idea from his epistles ; but Corinth such as it is described by 
the writers of Greece and Rome. There is not, in the proper 
sense of the words, a religious association with that city in 
your mind. It was a place of great trade, wealthy, luxuri- 
ous, and noted for its dissoluteness. It was beautiful and 
magnificent with the works of Grecian art. It presented 
on every side something to remind one of what a modern 
writer* has called,^ ^ the cheerful devotion, the elegant forms, 
and agreeable fictions^' of Grecian superstition. The games 
in honor of Neptune were celebrated in its neighborhood ; 
and the splendid brothel, called the temple of Venus, was just 
without its walls. It abounded in libraries, schools, and soph- 
ists. It was distinguished by a corrupt and efieminate liter- 
ature. Recur now to the conception we may justly form of 
St. Paul, and think of him as entering this city to announce 
the realities of religion, the duties, and the hopes of men, 
and as there collecting one of these societies of Christian 
converts, which were the first fruits, and the pledges of the 
moral regeneration of mankind. It requires a strong effort 
to blend together these discordant conceptions, and to form 
an imagination of what we know to be an historical fact. 
The change of character which was actually effected, first in 
the Jewish, and afterwards in the Gentile converts, is beyond 
comparison the most extraordinary moral phenomenon in the 
history of mankind. When we have formed a just notion 
of it, we shall not wonder for a moment at the metaphors 
by which it was described, as a change from darkness into 
marvellous light, as a new birth, as a resurrection from the 
dead, and as a new creation. ^ 

But in explaining the language of scripture, which implies 

•eibbofi. 
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that a great reTolution was taking place in the moral worid^ 
we are to consider not merely the change required and pro- 
duced by Christianity in those individuals who were its first 
converts ; we are to consider also the grcLt change which 
this new dispensation of God was to effect in the condition 
of mankind. The period which the Jews had denominated 
the coming age, denoting by that phrase the reign of their 
Messiah, had arrived. The kingdom of heaven which had 
been so long before the subject of prophecy, and which had 
been so long waited for, was about to be established. It was 
indeed a dispensation of a very different kind from what the 
Jews had expected, but one of a far higher character. The 
appointed time was fulfilled, and the God of the universe 
was revealing his will and purposes to his creatures of this 
world. Moral and intellectual darkness covered the earth ; 
and God said, Let there be light, and there was light. He 
was calling men to reformation and virtue ; he was teaching 
them his own character, and their immortal destiny, disclos- 
ing new hopes the most joyful, and presenting new motives 
the most powerful, and opening new sources of human im- 
provement. The laws of nature were suspended in their 
course to bear testimony to the truth of his minister ; and, 
amid the most splendid attestations to its divine authority, n 
religion was introduced, which, impeded and counteracted, as 
its effects have been by the vices and follies of its professed 
disciples, has yet exerted a vast influence to change for the 
better the condition of man, to^ ennoble the human character, 
to give the ascendancy to what is moral and intellectual in 
our nature, to establish and give efficacy to correci; notions of 
social duty, to connect men together by sympathies before 
unknown; and, above all, to teach them to regard themselves, 
not as creatures all whose interests are bounded by the hopes 
and fears of this life, but as immortal beings ; a religion 
which gave to all by whom it was received, excepting the 
Jews, a knowledge of their God, and which unites all its 
faithful disciples to him by affections that, in the heathen 
world at least, had scarcely been felt before its introduction. 
It was 4felh reference to the effects that Christianity is adapt- 
ed to produce, which it was producing, and which it was 
foreseen that it would produce, that its establishment is spo- 
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ken of as the regeneration. " In the regeneration," saya 
our Saviour, " when the Son of Man shall set on the throne 
of his glory." '' Old things have passed away," says St. 
Paul, " behold all things have become new." The kingdom 
of God, of heaven, of Christ was establishing. It was by 
these metaphors, that the new dispensation was denoted. 
And in correspondence with them, and in conformity to the 
boldness of oriental and prophetic imagery, Christ represents 
himself as just about to assume his kingdom with the glori- 
ous power of the Father, accompanied by the angels, to ex- 
ecute the laws which he had given. " There are some," he 
says, " standing here who shall not taste death, till they see 
the Son of Man coming as a king." To enter the kingdom 
of heaven was to acknowledge the divine authority of Christ, 
to submit to his laws, in the hope of those glorious rewards 
which he made known, and thus to enjoy the blessings which 
he came to confer. 

We have seen what character was required to enter this 
kingdom, Christ came to call sinners to refornuition. It 
was reformation which was preached by his forerunner, the 
Baptist. ^ ^ No w in those days came John the Baptist, preach- 
ing in the deserts of Judea, and saying ; Reform, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand." ^' Ae/orm" — ^it is thus that 
the word in the original ought to be rendered, and not ^' J2e- 
ff^t'*'* as it is in the common version. The primary idea 
expressed by repentance^ is merely sorrow for one's past con- 
duct ; the primary idea expressed by reJorvMUion^ is a change 
from a bad moral state to a good one. It was the necessity 
of the latter and not of the former, except so far as the for- 
mer is connected with the latter, that John meant to inculcate. 
The substitution of the words repent and repentance through- 
out the common version of the New Testament, instead of 
the proper expressions, r^<mn and reformation^ has had a ten- 
dency to produce and confirm false notions respecting the re- 
quisitions of religion. It has led men to believe, that there 
is an efficacy in mere sorrow for past sins, which we are, in 
fact, no where taught by Christianity that it has ; and to con- 
nect with it, an expectation of all the consequences which 
belong only to sincere, and thorough reformation. Thorough 
reformation, when any considerable part of life has been 
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miBBpent, must commonly be the labor of years ; but men 
have been weak enough to fancy that all its benefits might be 
enjoyed by the exercise of a certain degree of sorrow dur- 
ing a few hours or a few days, and those too, perhaps, among 
the last of an immoral and irreligious life. Mere sorrow 
for past sins is of no value nor importance, except so far as 
it may tend to prevent their repetition, or in some other way 
conduce to reformation. It is true that theologians will tell 
us, that in their idea of repentance is included a change of 
affections and conduct, and that they understand this change 
to be expressed by the word when used in our common ver- 
sion of the New Testament. But the idea of this change, as 
I have before said, is not included in the primary meaning 
of the word, nor is it brought distinctly to the minds of the 
generality of the readers by its use. Even in most theolo- 
gical systems, partly from the use of this word, and partly 
from other causes, sorrow for past sins has been elevated to a 
a rank to which it is not entitled ; and too little has been said 
about the necessity of reformation in connexion with it. 

Indeed a great deal too much efficacy may be attributed to 
reformation as well as repentance. There is a very wide 
difference between the sins of men who are in such a state as 
those to yirhom our Saviour and his Apostles preached, the 
sins of men who have been educated in very imperfect and 
very erroneous notions both of religion and morality, and 
who are surrounded by examples of depravity, and the 'sins 
of those who enjoy or who may enjoy the knowledge and 
the privileges of Christians. *' I obtained mercy," says St. 
Paul, " because I acted ignorantly, in unbelief." ** The 
times of past ignorance," he tells the Athenians, ^^ God 
overlooked ;" and we find other language to the same effect 
both of our Saviour and his Apostles. There are few truths 
of more importance to be early impressed upon the mind, 
than that many of the consequences of our conduct are irre-' 
trievable ; that if we have chosen ill, we must not indeed 
abide by our choice, but we must suffer its effects, and that 
we may cause much evil to ourselves and others, which no 
future tears will wash away, and no future exertions will 
remedy. 

From the preaching of John the Baptist, I proceed to 
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that of our Saviour. He also, like his forerunner, commen-^ 
ced with the preaching of reformation. ^^ From that time 
Jesus began to preach and to. say, Reform, for the kingdom 
of heaven draws near." In his sermon on the mount) the 
change of moral character required by the new dispensa- 
tion, was clearly exhibited in the contrast which he mad« 
through a considerable part of this discourse between the 
precepts given by him, and the rules of morality to which 
they had been accustomed ; between the words that he said 
unto them, and the words that they had heard as having 
been ^^ said by them of old time." Other portions of this 
discourse afford a contrast less obviously brought out, but 
in itself not less striking, between the exhortation9 and com- 
mands of our Saviour, and the opinions, dispositions, and 
purposes of those whom he addressed. 

We will pass to our Saviour's remarkable conversation 
with Nicodemus, which occured at Jerusalem, at the first 
passover which he attended after the commencement of his 
ministry. Nicodemus undoubtedly came to our Saviour 
possessed with the Jewish notions respecting the Messiah. 
That Jesus was the Messiah, he could hardly have felt assur- 
ed. He was wavering, probably, between the impression 
made by his miracles, which inclined him to believe that he 
was, and the doubts excited by his origin, by the drcum- 
stances of his life, and by his not openly assuming the char- 
acter. He appears fully to have believed that he was a 
teacher from God. His objects in visiting our Saviour, 
beside a natural curiosity to listen to his private declara- 
tions, if he were nothing more than a divine teacher^ prob- 
aUy were to ascertain the extent of his claims, and to pro- 
pitiate his favor, if he were indeed the long expected deliv- 
erer and king ; so that he might be thus early numbered 
among his friends, and obtain a large share in those honors 
and rewards which Nicodemus believed him, if in' truth 
he were the Messiah, about to dispense. He came to him 
however by night, not willing to expose himself to the ob- 
loquy and hazard of openly professing respect for one on 
whom no other, of the rulers or Pharisees believed.- Man- 
festing, however, these fears, coming to our Saviour with 
the purposes which he probably had, and holding the com- 

9 
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jDon notiondy and poeseseed with the coaimon feelings of tli# 
Jews, his state of mind was very different from that which 
Jesus required in his disciples. The design, therefore, of 
the first part of our Saviour's conversation with him, as 
recorded by St. John, was, to announce the necessity of that 
renovation of character, the nature of which I have endeav'* 
oured to explain. The part to which I refer may be thus 
rendered, a little differently from the manner in which it if 
in the common version. 

^^ There was a Pharisee, Nicodemus by name, a ruler of 
the Jews. This man came to Jesus by night, and said to 
him ; Rabbi, we know that thou hast come as a teacher 
from God ; for no one can perform the wonderful worktf 
which thou dost, unless God be with him. Jesus answer^ 
ed him ; Truly, truly, I say to thee, unless a man be bom 
again he cannot behold the kingdom of God* Nicodemun 
says to him ; How can a man be born who has grown old? 
Can he enter a second time into his mother's womb, and be 
bom ? Jesus answered him ; Truly, tmly I say to thee, vat* 
less a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot en« 
ter the kingdom of God. What is born of the flesh, b fleshy 
and what is born of the spirit, is spirit. Wonder not that I 
said to thee, Ye must be bom again. The spirit is like the 
wind, which blows where it will, and thou hearest itt 
sound, but knowest not whence it comes, and whither it 
goes ; thus is every one bom, who is bom of the spirits 
Nicodemus answered him. How can these things be ? JesuB 
answered him. Art thou the teacher of Israel, and under« 
Standest not these things ?'' 

Our Saviour says to Nicodemus, ^< unless a man be bora 
again, he cannot behold the kingdom of God." The gen* 
eral meaning of these words is explained by what has been 
already remarked ; but there is further, I conceive, a par- 
ticular allusion in them to a prejudice which strongly pos^ 
sessed the minds of the Jews. They believed that by birthj 
as natural descendants of Abraham, they were entitled tm 
the favor of God, and the blessings of the Messiah's king-^ - 
dom. They rej^arded themselves, and the proselytes to 
their religion, who as such became incorporated with theii^ 
natioui as the exclusive objects of the promises made to 
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Abraham. It was in opposition to this error, that John the 
Baptist in announcing the kingdom of heaven, and calling 
them to reformation, warned them not to say in their 
hearts, ^^ We are Abraham's children ; as if this afforded a 
fiecurity that they should receive new favors from Ood 
upon the coming of the Messiah. It was in reference like^ 
wise to the same prejudice, that the evangelist John, in the 
«onunencement of his Gospel, in a passage which illustrates 
the words of our Saviour, speaks of the followers of Christ 
as being ^' born not of any particular race,* nor through 
the will of the flesh, nor through the will of man, but of 
God." Our Saviour teaches Nicodemus that no one, in con« 
^iequence of his being born a Jew, would enjoy the bles^ 
«ingsofthe kingdom of Heaven ; but, on the contrary, that 
the Jew must be born again ; that a change was required in 
him which this metaphor well described. 

NicodemuS) it is probable, had some imperfect conceptioa 
of the meaning of our Saviour; but his mind revolted from 
it. He could not bring himself to believe that a Jew must 
undergo an entire change, and that he must become the dis** 
ciple of a new religion, in order to his partaking the ben- 
efits of that dispensation, which the Jews had expected as 
the last and most distinguished manifestation of God's fa^ 
Tor to his chosen people. Rejecting, therefore, at once 
this sense of the words, Nicodemus recurs to their literal 
jiignification ; and the import of his following question 
seems to have been this : Your words cannot mean what 
they seem to imply — What then is their meaning ? — How 
can a man be born when he is old ? Can he enter a second 
time into his mother's womb, and be born ? He states the 
absurdity of the literal meaning, to lead our Saviour to ex- 
plain himself further. Jesus answered, Truly, truly I say 
unto thee, unless a man be born of water, and of the spirit^ 
lie cannot enter the kingdom of God.'' To be born of wa- 
ter was to be baptized as a proselyte to the new religion ; 
and by this act to make public profession of being its dis- 
ciple. He who did this was said to be bom of water ; because 
baptism was the outward sign of the commencement of hhf 

* TbtB tbe on'sinal ib to be nndentood. Jobs i. 12r 
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new life. Bf being bom of the spirity is meant having a xieU^ 
character formed through those good influences upon the 
mind, direct and indirect, of which God is the source. Iii 
the style of scripture, all good moral influences are referred 
to the Spirit of God. This Spirit, the invisible energy by 
which God is drawing men to goodness, is aroutid us as well 
as within us. It does not merely operate upon the mind, 
in directly imparting light and strength ; its power is to be 
felt in the works and providence of God, in our natural 
sentiments ^f right and wrong, in the events of life, and in 
all the truths, which revelation makes known to us. It is 
to be acknowledged in whatever enlarges our conceptions of 
duty, raised our afiections, gives us strength to resist tempta- 
tion, or animates us in any good purpose. In the passaf;e 
before us, our Saviour, I conceive, had particular refe- 
rence to the truths and motives of Christianity, as the means 
which God was employing to efiect the moral renovation of 
men ; and to those direct influences upon the mind which, as 
we believe, accompanied the reception of the Christian faith. 

He proceeds to say, ^^ What is born of the flesh, is flesh ; 
and what is born of the spirit, is spirit." The flesh is per- 
ishable and mortal ; it was regarded as vile, and considered 
by the Jews, in common with many ancient philosophers^ 
as the source of moral corruption. What is spiritual, on the 
contrary, was regarded by them as excellent, pure, having, 
in itself, power and life. The meaning of our Saviour, 
therefore, was, that men, considered as destitute of those 
spiritual influences of which he had spoken, regarded merely 
as beings born into this world, were to be viewed as low in 
character, perishable, and sinful. Whether born as Jews or 
not, they could not be subjects of the kingdom of heaven. 
But, on the contrary, that they whose minds had been reno- 
vated by the spirit, were pure and excellent, possessing a prin- 
ciple of immortal life. The former class were like the flesh, 
the latter, like what is spiritual. 

Our Saviour tells Nicodemus not to wonder at these 
declarations as if they were unintelligible or incredible. He 
then describes the manner in which the great change in men, 
of which he had spoken, was to be produced. He conr- 
pares the operation of the spirit to the action of the wind* 
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This is done by an easy metaphor in the original, for the 
same word in Greek signifies both spirit and tpifid. But as 
vre have no word in English which unites both these signifi- 
cMions, or may suggest them together, it is neccssarjr in a 
translation to convert the metaphor into a simile, in order 
to convey its meaning. 

In the words referred to, the purpose cf our Saviour was 
to declare that the change announced by him, was not to be 
the restdt of any great visible revolutions in the state of the 
world, such as the Jews had expected to attend the coming 
of the Messiah ; but that, on the contrary, it was taking 
place through the operation of a new influence on the minds 
of men, an influence invisible as the wind ; but like the 
wind, which blows where it tct'H, not to be restrained ; pro- 
ducing sensible effects, " thou hearest its voice ;" and govern- 
ed by such laws that its commencement and progress could 
not be clearly discerned, " thou knowest not whence it comes nor 
whither it goes ^ The meaning of this passage is nearly the 
same with that of the answer given by Christ to the Phari- 
sees, who asked him, ^^ When the kingdom of God was to 
come ?" He said. The kingdom of God is not coming with " 
observable shew ; neither shall men say, '^ Behold here, or 
behold there ; for behold, the kingdom of God is within 
you." 

I ha^^e thus noticed some of those passages, in the preach- 
ing of our Saviour and his apostles, which relate to the 
great change of character required in the first converts to 
his religion, and to the change which Christianity was to 
produce in the condition of the world. The manner in which 
these passages have been explained by many, afibrds a remark- 
able example of that erroneous mode of interpretation, which, 
neglecting the circumstances, however peculiar, to which 
our Saviour and his apostles had respect in their discourses, 
generalizes, if I may use the expression, the meaning of their 
language, and extends its direct application to all Christians 
in all ages. A great change of character was required in 
the first converts to Christianity ; much greater, in the gen- 
erality, than would now take place in the conversion of aa 
uneducated Mahometan or heathen into a sincere and ration- 
al Christian because, among other reasons, the duties of the 
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first disciples of our Saviour were far higher, and more ardu» 
ous, and their trials far more severe, than Christians, as such^ 
are at the present day called to suffer and to perform. Th^ 
necessity of this change was declared by our Saviour and hi^ 
apostles ; and in addressing the first believers it was spoken 
of as an event which had taken place. But this language^ 
hav'ng been disjointed from its proper application, is suppos* 
ed to have had reference to all believers in all future ages^ 
to men born in Christian countries, and educated as Chris- 
tians ; and to declare and imply the necessity of an entire 
change of character, at some period of life, in every one, in 
order to his becoming a true Christian. This change has^ 
further, been regarded as not in any degree to be effected by 
the individual who is the subject of it, but as produced by 
the immediate act of God. And in order to afford an occa-^ 
«ion for it, it has been believed that men are born with na« 
lures so depraved and impotent, that before they are, figur-^ 
Etively speaking, born again, they are unable to perform 
what God requires them to do. The notion of such a change 
of character has, certainly, no support in the teaching of our 
Saviour and his apostles ; and in a future age men will won- 
der, that in our times we had to contend against such opin- 
ions. They will especially wonder, that a system, of which 
such doctrines make a part, should have usurped the place 
of Christianity. 

But there is another view to be taken of the subject we 
have been discussing. We have seen what a change of char- 
acter was required in the first converts to Christianity. It 
was solely to effect this change, that the motives held out by 
Christ and his apostles were directed. The only object of his 
ministry or theirs was, " to purify a peculiar people zealoug^ 
for good works,** made free by the truth, trusting in God with 
filial devotion and love, rejoicing in the midst of perFecution 
and afliiction, and separate in their habits, hopes, and purpo« 
608 from the world around them. The great principle in the 
formation of this new class of men, that which was relied 
upon to produce this new aspect of human nature, was faith ; 
or such a practical belief in '' things unseen and eternal,'' as 
should make their influence prevail over " things seen and 
temporal," The motives appealed t« were all drawn from 
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•ur relations to God and to eternity. '< Blessed are ye," said 
our Saviour, ^^ when men shall revile you, and persecute you^ 
and say all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake. 
Rejoice, and be exceeding glad ; for great is your reward in 
heaven." But how was the principle of faith to be brought 
into operation ? How were the affections and hopes of Jews 
and Gentiles to be wrenched from^the objects of this life, and 
fixed upon those of eternity ? How were they to be purifi- 
ady elevated, and changed into new creatures ? Certcdnly, 
by no agency or means which could have been used by a 
email number of Jews, unless God had been with them. Cer* 
tainly, the design of ^^ this work was of God and not of men." 
Certainly, the character of our religion, viewed in contrast 
with the character of those to whom it was addressed, and 
the effects which we know it produced, demand the belief 
of its miraculous origin, and of all those displays of mirac- 
alous power which are recorded of Christ and his apostles. 
1 will observe but on one more topic. It is true that 
there is no ground for regarding men at the present day as^ 
all, proper subjects of a change similar to that which took 
place in the first converts to Christianity ; and still less are 
we to suppose the necessity of a change of man's nature as 
It is formed by God. But there are, without doubt, many, 
in every Christian country, whose religious and^moral stat« 
is wholly unlike that required by our religion. To them 
the words of our Saviour may be applied in all their force, 
*' Unless ye be born again, ye cannot behold the kingdom of 
God." The subject is a most serious one, but this is not the 
place to enlarge upon it. For ourselves,if,through the blessing 
of God, and that parental care, which is the most striking 
•mblem of his providence, our minds have unfolded under 
the constant influence of Christianity, still we have much to 
do. The duty of continual improvement is one of which 
we shall feel the obligation, in proportion to the advances we 
have made. ^^ I forget," said the chief of the apostles, ^^ the 
things which are behind) and press forward to those which 
ara before*" 
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ON THE BIBLE METHOD OF BECOMING 
RELIGIOUS, 

Proverbs, ii. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Jfy son, iftkou unit receive my words, and hide my commandments mili 
thee ; so thc^ than incline thine ear unto tvisdomj and apply thine 
heart to understanding : yea, if thou criest after knowledge, and 
Ufiest up thy voice for understanding ; if thou seekest her as silver, 
4md searchestfor her as for hid treasure : then shalt thou understand 
the fear of the Lord, and find the knotoledge of God. For the 
Lordgivdh wisdoms out of his mouth cometh knowtedge and un- 
derstanding. 

There are some passages of the sacred scriptures, which 
appear to contain, in miniature, a complete system of reli- 
gion. This may be thought true of the verses but now read. 
Were this truth duly regarded and well understood, it might 
be highly useful ; as it would aid us in discovering the beauty 
and excellence of the holy writings, and in viewing revealed 
religion in a condensed form. This might often supersede 
the necessity of much time and labor in examining and com- 
paring various passages, some of which stand apparently in 
opposition. Any method that would facilitate a rational 
and impressive view of the bible, and of the reasonableness 
and importance of the religion it enjoins, must be desirable 
and interesting. There is, it must be conceded, a great and 
criminal neglect of the bible by a large portion of the com- 
munity. . Ignorance of its contents, and of the reason, grace, 
and importance of the religion it teaches, is the natural conse- 
quence. All agree in the proprietv and even necessity of 
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careful attention and a considerable time in gaining the 
knowledge of a profession, and even of ordinary arts and 
business ; and yet there are more than a few who appear to 
suppose that religion in theory and practice, or a religious 
character, may be acquired without much serious attention 
or persevering exertion. They patiently spend months and 
years to learn a few languages, or the principles of a science, 
and yet seem to expect that they shall, or may, become truly 
religious and qualified for heaven, without devoting their 
mind and time to the subject. This is an opinion at once 
groundless and injurious. This sentiment I would oppose, 
and at the same time point out a bible method of becoming 
religious ; in other words, a method of acquiring a truly re- 
ligious character. To this purpose my text is adapted. 

There is evidently stated in the text the matter of duty, the 
manner of performing it, the object to be obtained, and the 
reason and cause of success. The matter of exhortation, or 
the duty enjoined, is expressed in the words, My son, if thou 
wilt receive my words, and hide my commandments with 
thee. The manner of doing is thus described. So that thou 
incline thine ear unto wisdom, and apply thine heart to un- 
standing ; Yea, if thou criest after knowledge, and liilest up 
thy voice for understanding ; if thou seekest her as silver, 
and searchest^for her as for hid treasure. The object to be 
obtained is in these words. Then shalt thou understand the 
fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of Grod. The rea- 
son and cause of success are contained in the last verse. For 
the Lord giveth wisdom : out of his mouth cometh knowl- 
edge and understanding. 

Here we see a method of becoming truly religious that is 
intelligible, rational, and evangelical ; — a method that pre- 
supposes our reasonable nature and probationary state, that 
calls into action our moral powers, imposes the use of ap- 
pointed means, requires dependence on the grace and bless- 
ing of God, and ascribes to him the glory of success and final 
salvation. To these particulars I shall speak, notice some 
inferences, and make application. 

But let me first observe by way of explanation, that the 
word$ msdomy knowledge^ and understandings in this place, ap- 
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pear to have the same meaning, which is not always the 
case. They here mean that pracHoal knowledge of God and 
his revealed will, which constitutes a religious character. 
Religious wisdom is described,-- after the usual manner of the 
oriental writers,— by a strong personification ; If thou seekest 
for her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid treasure. 
This supposed person her^ held up as the object of pursuit, 
is religion, or a religious character in heart and life. Con* 
siderlng the words and their meaning in this light, no fur- 
ther explanation is requisite. 

Agreeably to the plan proposed, I am, firsts to consider 
the matter of exhortation, or what is to be done by us, ex- 
pressed in the words, " If thou wilt receive my* words, and 
hide my commandments with thee." The wise preacher here 
gives instruction in the character of wisdom, which is evi- 
dent from the preceding chapter. Wisdom is figuratively a 
divine teacher from heaven, by whom the will of God and 
our duty are expressed and enjoined. The appellation. My 
son J intimates authority and affection, concern and tender- 
ness in the teaoher, and implies dependence, want, and obli- 
gation in those who are taught. The address being appa- 
rently to an individual, My son^ does not confine it to one per- 
son. Each individual may consider the text addressed to 
himself, to herself : If thou wih receive my words^ &c. 

Actually to comply with what is here meant and implied, 
is, seriously to attend to heavenly instruction, cordially to 
approve revealed truths, and conscientiously to observe di- 
vine precepts, as a rule of life. And this is precisely what 
the sacred scriptures teach. We must soberly attend to 
the instructions of the bible, give its doctrines and duties a 
cordial reception, and put its precepts into faithful practice. 
We are obligated not only to approve and receive the words of 
wisdom with personal application, but to hide her command- 
ments with us. By this expression is intended a peculiar re- 
gard for the injunctions of scripture, a keeping them by us 
as a precious treasure, and hiding them, lest they should be 
taken from us, or lost. The inspired writers often make use 
of very strong and pertinent figurative language, to convey 
ideas of that close and inviolable attachment, which we ought 
to feel and to cherish towards the instructions of wisdom. 
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Here, then, is the work to be done by us. We are seriously 
to attend to religious instruction, especially the holy scrip- 
tures ; cordially to approve and receive them as divinely in- 
spired, as teaching the way of duty and eternal life ; and to 
lay them up in our hearts as our rule of life and compass of 
salvation, and to keep them as a precious treasure for our 
constant use and practice. At the least, this must be our 
sincere intention, earnest desire and persevering endeavor. 

Secondly J I am to consider the manner of doing what is re- 
quired of us. '' So that thou incline thine ear unto wisdom, 
and apply thine heart to understanding : Yea, if thou criest 
after knowledge and liftest up thy voice for understanding ; 
if thou seekest her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid 
treasure ;" — that is, if thou wilt receive my words and hide 
my commandments with thee in this resolute and practical, — 
this earnest and persevering manner. In this statement we 
observe the attentive ear, the engaged heart, the obedient 
will, and persevering exertions. And all this not for an in- 
fcrior consideration, but one of the first importance. Here 
are serious inquiries, personal application, engagedness of 
heart, crying, lifting up the voice ; — ^that is, solicitous and 
earnest inquiring and praying ; — seeking as for silver, and 
searching as for hid treasure. Can words be found more ex- 
pressive of hearty desires and earnest pursuit of that which 
is esteemed most valuable and precious ? This language cor- 
responds with that of the New Testament, on the same sub- 
ject, viz. " Strive to enter in at the strait gate" — that is, 
exert yourself to the utmost. " Blessed are they that hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness." I venture to say, it cor- 
responds with the experience of many who have fled from 
sin and the threatened displeasure of God, and have sought 
and found refuge in the gospel hope, in the way of revealed 
religion. They have cbnsidered and esteemed the care of 
the soul as the one thing needful ; religion as a pearl of in- 
estimable value ; Jesus Christ as infinitely precious and wor- 
thy ; pardoning mercy and the favor of God as the chief 
good, and preferable to the whole world. For these things 
they have sought and prayed and panted in spirit more than 
for silver and gold, for the honors and pleasures of the world* 

It may be well to consider for a moment the manifest de- 
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fires, engftgednessy zealous endeavors, and pereeTering exer- 
tions of some people to obtain wealth and worldly accom- 
modations and honors. And let this be a scale by which to 
measure and prove our desires, exertions, zeal and persever- 
ance in gaining a religious character. And can you believei 
my hearers, that any person thus seeking heavenly wisdom, 
a virtuous and holy character, ever did, or ever will, fail of 
desired success ? No ; — ^we need not even doubt on the sub- 
ject ; — ^for 

Thirdly y ^' Then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, 
and find the knowledge of God." And this is the object to 
be obtained. The fear of the Lord is the beginning of reli- 
gious wisdom. It is the foundation of a virtuous character. 
And the knowledge of God put into practice, is a pious and 
holy life and qualification for heaven. This construction is 
confirmed by our Saviour in that memorable prayer of his, in 
the 17th of John; — ^^And this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent." 

It is not a matter of uncertainty, whether those who seek, 
in the manner above pointed out, shall obtain. It is express- 
ly affirmed, ^' Then thou shalt understand," &c. Here is a 
promise by him who cannot lie, nor injuriously deceive his 
rational ofispring. Similar language was used by the pro- 
phet Hosea : ^' Then shall we know, if we follow on to know 
the Lord." The language of the bible is, ^^ If thou seek him, 
he will be found of thee ; but if thou forsake him, he will 
cast thee off for ever." ^' Ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, 
and ye' shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you." 

Although the promises of God are absolute and certain, 
yet they are made to a certain described character ; and in 
their application to us are suspended on the condition of our 
being of that character. The nature and reason of things re- 
quire this condition in the dealings of God towards free 
agents and probationers for future rewards. But when the 
condition specified, whatever it may be, is complied with, 
the promise is sure, and the blessing contained in it is cer- 
tain. There is, therefore, no doubt, no uncertainty, whether 
they who properly seek God shall find him ; whether they, 
who sincerely endeavor to acquire a religious character, a 
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fitness for heaven, shall succeed. Success is as certain as 
their seeking and striving according to prescribed directions. 
Our great concern, then, should be to seek rightly, — to be 
sincere, cordial, earnest, and persevering in the use of our 
reason, our talents, the grace already given, the means ap 
pointed, especially the word of God read and preached. 
Ood has graciously established a connexion between the 
means and the end, — ^between the proper use of appointed 
means and the promised reward ; — ^not a connexion on the 
ground of merit and worthiness, but on the ground of fitness 
and reason, and the natural tendency of moral exercises to 
effect moral purposes. God has also established a connex- 
ion between religious human endeavors, and divine spiritual 
operations, — a connexion founded on moral fitness and his 
own grace and promise. He is pleased to hold himself 
bound to fulfil his promises, the making of which was all of 
grace. In this view of things, the labor of duty is ours : the 
efficiency of power is God's. The moral fitness is in us : 
the grace and blessing, of God. We must comply with the 
prescribed condition: God will bestow the promised reward. 
And this brings to view the reason and cause of success in 
religious exercises, which is the 

Fourth head for consideration. ^^For the Lord giveth 
wisdom: out of his mouth cometh knowledge and understand- 
ing.'* The things which are here said to come from God, 
are substantially the things promised to those who seek as 
directed. They are said to understand and to find, by their 
seeking, what comes from the Lord, and what he graciously 
gives. God is the eternal source of goodness, the infinite foun- 
tain of blessing. — He giveth wisdom to them who ask, and 
understanding to them who seek it : — and he gives these spir- 
itual good things, and indeed all the blessings of this life, 
through Jesus Christ, the appointed medium of communica- 
tion between God and man. 

Knowledge and understanding are said, in our text, to 
come from the mouth of the Lord ; by which it is clearly 
intimated, that the holy scriptures are the principal means 
by which the blessings intended are conveyed to us. The 
goodness and mercy of God may be considered as the great 
reason of success in religion, and his aiding grace, or spirit- 
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ual influence and blessing, as the effectual cause. For "with- 
out the divine aid and blessing we cannot succeed in obtain- 
ing a moral change, a renovated heart, a religious character^ 
and qualification for heaven. And without our seeking sub- 
stantially in the manner above described, there is not the 
least encouragement given us, that we shall ever be either 
good or happy, regenerated or finally admitted to heaven.* 

From this method of becoming thoroughly religious, which 
appears to me rational and gracious, there are some who 
dissent. If I understand them, they trace every event to 
the eternal and absolute decrees of God, and every voli- 
tion and action of men, good and evil, to his sovereign will 
and agency. They suppose that there is an invisible and irre- 
sistible influence of the Deity upon the minds of men, which 
really eficcti; whatever takes place in their minds and lives. 
They seem to determine what are the decrees and influences 
of God by detached passages of scripture, and the events that 
actually take place ; — and this includes their own volitions 
and actions, inclinations and passions among the tests for 
determining what is the will and the operation of God ; for 
these things do actually exist. From what exists they argue 
the decrees and irresistible influences of the Deity. What- 
ever exists was eternally decreed, and could not have been 
otherwise. 

But, to mc and to many, such principles and reasoning 
are deceptive and false, contrary to reason, common sense, 
and the whole tenor of divine revelation. They strike at 
the root of all virtue and religion, and open a wide door for 
every evil work. These principles appear to me to take 
away every rational and moral motive to use the means of 
religion ; they paralyze every moral faculty, and go far to 
destroy a sense of virtue and guilt, of moral agency and final 
accountability. If we were to believe, that all our disposi- 
tions and actions were the effects of irresistible influence 
from God, I see not how we could be conscious of guilt for 
doing what is forbidden, or of virtue for doing what is com- 
manded. But happy for us, and thanks be to God, we sec 
things in a very different light ; — ^we hear a very different 
language in the sacred scriptures. These oracles of truth 
are able to make us wise unto salvation through faith in Je- 
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8US Christ. Here is taught and enjoined a religion that calls 
into vigorous exercise every moral power and faculty of 
man, in the use of means the most reasonable and divinely 
appointed, in the name and mediation of the only Saviour ; 
and ascribes the grace, the effectual blessing, and the glory 
to God ;— ^without once attempting to draw a line between 
mvine influence and human exertions. 

In this scriptural method of becoming religious, regener- 
ate, and qualified for heavenly happiness, all merit and cause 
of boasting, on our part, are wholly excluded ; all pleas for 
inattention and idleness are cut off ; and we are obligated to 
the same engagedness, exertions, and holiness of heart and 
life, as though future salvation depended on our doings. 
For Christ is not the minister of sin ; and to commit sin be- 
cause grace has abounded, or to be remiss in duty because 
we merit nothing, is proof that we do not understand the 
gospel, and have not cordially submitted to the instructions 
and government of Christ. Though we perform our duty 
in the best manner we are able, we are unprofitable servants, 
and need the mercy of God through Jesus Christ, whose me- 
diation, instructions, sufferings, and intercession are all im- 
portant to us. 

From the preceding observations it seems natural and 
just to infer that, in the moral world and the concerns of the 
soul, a method of becoming religious is divinely established, 
that is replete with grace, reason, and moral fitness. These 
ingredients, or qualities, are essential and inseparable in 
Christianity. 

In the natural world and the ordinary concerns of this life, 
we must attend and study in order to acquire knowledge. 
We must calmly think and reason in order to become wise 
and correct. We must apply ourselves and strive in order 
to learn an art, to be acquainted with business, to under- 
stand a science, and to sustain a reputable and useful charac- 
ter. And thus it is in moral things, the concerns of our im- 
mortal minds. We must give our attention to the subject ; — 
we must read and search the scriptures, and earnestly pray 
for divine influence and blessing. In the mean time, we must 
put into practice what we know to be duty. The lesson of 
our Lord and Master to this point merits serious attention. 
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Jesus answered them, and said, '' My doctrine is not mine, but 
his that sent me. If any man will do his will, he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of my- 
self." John vii. 16, 17. This is a matter of high importance, 
Tiz. to practice sincerely what we know to be commanded 
duty. Many, it is probable, fail in this point, and thereby do 
themselves great injury. They neglect one plain duty because 
they are not satisfied about another. They halt in this arti- 
cle because they are not clear in their views of that. They 
wait for the removal of doubts on some more obscure sub- 
jects, before they will submit to divine autliority in what 
they sufficiently understand. And hence it is, probably, that 
some who commence a religious life apparently very wqU, 
after a while fall away to the principles and love of the 
world. Indulging scruples and doubts on questions not ne- 
cessary to vital religion, they become cold and negligent in 
devotion and practical goodness. Their doubts and omis- 
sions of duty operate as opiates to their conscience, and in 
moral exercises they become retrograde. 

The established method of becoming religious, above con- 
sidered, does not exclude miracles of grace, or miracles in 
nature, nor cases unacountable. But these are no rule for 
our direction or dependence. Thousands may perish. in 
sloth and sin, to one Saul miraculously converted. Thou- 
sands may die in impenitence, to one who may obtain merey , 
at the hour of death. 

Another inference is, that they who reject this reasona- 
ble and gracious method of becoming wise unto salvation, 
that is, thoroughly religious, may and ought to expect fatal 
consequences, even future wretchedness. They reject and 
oppose all that is reasonable, gracious, and glorious, and^ 
practically at least, set thentselves against the revealed will 
of God, — against the compassionate Saviour, and the un- 
speakable blessedness freely offered through him. While 
such a disposition shall be cherished, the enjoyment of hap- 
piness is impossible. To such, as to all, even the sensual and 
social pleasures of this life will shortly come to an end, and 
leave them wholly unfit for any other state of existence than 
that of everlasting punishmetU. 

It ill. our duty, and for our benefit, my friends, to apply 
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the sentiments of our text and discourse. Without personal 
application they will be lost to us, except that they may rise 
in judgment against us at the great day of retribution. Do 
we sincerely and ardently endeavor to become truly reli- 
gious, and to possess qualification for the boundless joys and 
glories of heaven ? Do we give our diligent attention to 
the instructions of wisdom, and keep in mind the holy com- 
mandments for daily practice ? Are we constant at the throne 
of grace, devoutly praying for religious knowledge and un- 
derstandings and fervently seeking divine influence, the holy 
spirit of truth and grace, to guide us into the knowledge of 
the scriptures, of all our duty, and the way of eternal life ? 
Do we seek religion as we do silver, and search for it as for 
hid treasure ? 

We know, unless we are grossly ignorant of ourselves, how 
earnest and laborious we are to acquire property and world- 
ly accommodations. We cannot but see what exertions we 
make, what toils we endure in the pursuit of perishable 
things. My friends, do our desires and zeal, our persevering 
efforts to be thoroughly religious, bear any just proportion 
to our desires, ardor, and exertions to procure temporal 
good ? By this plain position let us prove ourselves. If, 
upon trial, we are not found essentially wanting ; — ^if we do 
seek for religious wisdom as sincerely and earnestly as we do 
for property and the good things of this world, — then we 
shall obtain what we seek. If we have not already attained 
to the practical knowledge of Ood, yet, continuing thus to 
seek, we shall find and sustain a truly religious character. 
The promise of the infallible word is in our favor. Be not 
discouraged, then, ye seekers of religion in faith and prac- 
tice. You will find the object of your ardent desires. Yon 
will understand the fear of the Lord, which is wisdom, and 
find the knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ, which is life 
eternal. 
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SERMON VII. 

By Rev. CONVERS FRANCIS, Watertown, Mass. 



ON LOVE TO CHRIST. 

John, xiv. 21. 
** He thai hath my commandments and keepeth them^ he it is that lov' 

eth me ; and he that loveth mc shall be loved of my Father ; and 1 

mil love him, and will manifest myself to him.'*'* 

In the Gospel history, we read often of the mutual love 
between Jesus and his disciples. It is mentioned in terms, 
which intimate that it occupied a chief place among the feel- 
ings and circumstances, that constituted their bond of union. 
The Master loved his disciples, and the disciples loved their 
Master. This reciprocal attachment was as natural, as it 
was beautiful. When Christ looked upon that little band 
around him, he associated with them higher and purer 
thoughts, than belong to the connexions of the best worldly 
friendship. While he knew full well their weaknesses and 
follies, the blindness of their minds, and the earthiness of 
some of their feelings, he knew likewise that the time would 
soon come, when these their imperfect views would vanish 
before sublimer and holier ones, and the frailties of their 
conceptions and passions be displaced by a higher power 
than man's wisdom. He saw in them the first heralds of his 
religion, — ^the first who would go forth with the truths of the 
everlasting Gospel to a world lying in darkness and sin, — the 
first, who, amidst the fierce and bigotted enemies around 
him, had come out and joined themselves to his cause, fearless 
of the strong hosts of Jewish opposition. They were con- 
nected^in his mind with all the great and holy purposes of 
that mission, for which he was sanctified and sent of the Fa- 
ther : and therefore his heart yearned towards them with a 
pure and heavenly tenderness. And on their part, they would 
naturally look up to their Master with a reverential affec- 
tion ; for, they saw the mighty and merciful acts which he 
performed, heard the words of grace and truth which came 
from his lips, were witnesses of his spotless purity, of that 
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benevolence which no ingratitude could weary and no malig' 
nity could discourage, of that kindness which offered bless- 
ings to the thankless, as well as to the thankful : and though 
their expectations were in some respects childish and false, 
as were those of the rest of theip^ countrymen, — though many 
of their views were the result of ignorance or of unfounded 
hopes, — yet they could not but love, with heartfelt sincerity, 
such a Benefactor, such a Friend, as Jesus. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the affection which existed 
between our Lord and his first disciples, was peculiar in its 
nature and circumstances, and such as could not take place 
with regard to any of his followers in a subsequent age. It 
partook of the nature of personal affection, — inasmuch as 
they were permitted to see and to hear those things, which 
man never did, and man never spake, — and, by standing at 
the commencement of the long line of Christians, were re- 
quired to take up duties and responsibilities of a magni- 
tude and danger beyond those of any believers of later times. 

But the principles, upon which this affection was founded, 
admit and require a general application to all Christians, 
in every age. Love to Christ is one of those phrases, which 
are in very common use in books and conversation on reli- 
gious subjects, — ^but which, it will probably be found, are 
frequently used in an extremely loose, indefinite, or unmean- 
ing manner. It is, in many cases, perhaps, rather a vague 
mode of speech, which excites pious and good feelings, than 
the expression of a state of mind or heart, which could be 
(satisfactorily described and explained, — a general name for 
emotions, which are too confused and shadowy to be under- 
stood, except by those who experience them. I do not in- 
tend to imply any doubt of the existence, sincerity, or value 
of these emotions ; but I say, they are not the proper evi- 
dence of love to the Saviour. To make this clear, we may 
appeal, among other similar passages, to the text, in which 
our Lord tells his disciples — " he who hath my command- 
ments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.*' Here 
you sec, that Christ made obedience to his commands the 
test and proof of affection for him : and he did so, doubtless, 
because it is the only perfectly safe test, the only perfectly 
jsure proof. 
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In making this statement, let it be distinctly understood^ 
that I do not d«ny the reality of an internal, heartfelt love 
of the Saviour. On the contrary, if there be any one feeling, 
which there is every motive to excite and strengthen withim 
us, most surely it is this. I do not well understand what the 
heart of that Christian can be made of, who can consider 
seriously all that his Master was and did, without finding 
every pure, generous, and consecrated affection of his nature 
gathering around the contemplation. We read the lives, and 
dwell upon the achievements of the great and good men, wh* 
have gone before us, the benefactors of mankind, and the 
blessings of their race ; our hearts kindle within us, as we 
look at the picture, and we are attracted to the contempla- 
tion by a feeling of reverent fondness. Now if the pure and 
noble affections of our moral constitution can be thus stir- 
red up by the remembrance of excellence, which in its best 
ftate must be imperfect and full of alloy, ought we not to 
take to ourselves shame, if we can think with coldness or in- 
difference of Jesus of Nazareth, that holy and undefiled One 
of God? — Tell me, what is there which can call forth your 
love to any benefactor, that does not call it forth towards 
Jesus ? — Nay, — the question is all too weak to do justice to 
the subject : — ^tell me, — ^where can you find any power t0 
move the affections to be compared for a moment with that^ 
which should draw your heart to him who was without spot 
or blemish, who came in his Father's name on the great er- 
rand of heaven's mercy to our darkened world, — ^who im- 
parted to man those helps and instructions, without which 
we should be poor and blind and comfortless, and those 
bright hopes, which even the shadow of death, as it passes 
over the closing eye, cannot dim, — who travelled on meekly 
and firmly through persecution and agony, till on the cross 
he finished the mighty work of suffering benevolence, and 
sealed his testimony with his precious blood ? — We love our 
benefactors, because they have done us good: — ^let the ap- 
peal be made then, — ^not to the sensualist or the mere man 
of the world, who have no thought of any excellence but in 
the low objects amidst which they grovel, — ^but let it be 
made to one, who has a heart for something better than the 
perishing things of sense, — ^whether there be a good equal te 
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that which Jesus brought to the world,— whether there be 
on record a deed of benevolence like the Gospel, which for 
eighteen centuries has been man's cloud by day, and his pil- 
lar of fire by night, — ^which has been to the spiritual world 
what the warm sun and beautiful verdure of spring are to 
the natural world, a new creation, — ^by which alike the 
mightiest and the most humble minds of our race have been 
controlled and sanctified, — in which the poor have found im- 
perishable riches, the wretched exhaustless consolation, the 
wandering infallible guidance, and the repenting prodigal a 
way back to his Father's house of mercy. O set no other 
good things in comparison with this everlasting good ! We 
love men for their personal virtues, their generous and kind 
dispositions: — say, then, in truth and honesty, where are 
these to be found in such striking and persuasive beauty, as 
in the life of Jesus, — of him, whose every act was benefi- 
cence, whose every thought was mercy, whose prayer in the 
agony of the cross was, ^'Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do," — the moral sublimity of whose life was 
such, that it drew from the most eloquent infidel of the last 
age a glowing tribute of applause, as if even he caught un-* 
wonted inspiration from the power of that stainless sanctity. 
We love men, likewise, for their sufferings in a good cause, 
for the self-sacrificing, self-devoting spirit which they mani- 
fest : here again, where is the reason for love to be found so 
strong, as in the Saviour ? Was he not most truly described, 
as a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief? Was he not 
scorned and persecuted — ^by whom? — why, by those blinded, 
infatuated men, whom he came to save, and for whose sake 
Gk>d raised him up ? — 60 to the garden of Gethsemane, and 
look upon the agony there ; hear even from his lips that 
prayer of anguish — '' Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me ;" — ^and say, was he not a man of suffering? — 
Join that throng, who are gathering around the cross, and 
see him fastened there in ignominy, as if a malefactor ; read 
that taunting inscription set forth over his head ; listen to the 
jeers and insults of a ferocious populace, and of priests and 
rulers no less malignant : hear the bleeding victim say — '' it 
is finished ;" — and I know you will not compare the spirit 
of suffering, — ^the self-sacrificing spirit of any other being- 
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with this. Here th^i are reasons for love. Tou love your 
feUow-oien for their services, — yon love them for their per- 
sonal virtues, — you love them for their sufferings. Now 
look at each of these points, and confess — ^as you must coU" 
fess — ^that in each (to say nothing of other considerations) 
Jesus is beyond all comparison most worthy of your love. 
Tes, if the last drop of penitent and grateful feeling be not 
wrung from our bosoms, — if we have a sentiment left capable 
of being touched by all that is heavenly and sublime, — if 
there be an emotion within us that swells at the sight of holy 
and spotless excellence, then I am sure we must love Jesus of 
Nazareth, — every reverential affection of our nature must be 
attracted towards the contemplation of his character and 
services, as to a centre, and resting place ; and the heart, 
that does not warm into attachment over this view, has, I 
fear, great reason to suspect itself of incurable moral coldness. 

Far be it from us, therefore, to deny the reality or the 
necessity of an interna], vital love to Christ. Nevertheless 
it must 'be maintained that the only sure evidence, the only 
proof of this love, is to be found in habitual obedience to 
the commands of Christ. Look again at the text, and at oth*- 
er kindred declarations throughout the New-Testament, and 
you can hardly fail to be impressed with the fact, that the 
faithful performance of Christian duty is the best, the <mly 
acceptable homage of affection for the Saviour. Here is the 
test which he himself proposed to his disciples, — the touch- 
stone by which they were to try themselves ; and we shall 
do well to substitute no other for it, lest we deceive our- 
selves, and mistake names for things. Let us briefly consid- 
er some of the reasons, why the best way of showing love to 
Christ is by keeping his commandments. 

One reason is, that it is a way about which there can be 
no mistake. Other things may deceive us: this cannot. 
Bearing good fruit is the only infalliUe m&rk of being rooted 
and grounded in love to Christ. Suppose you should set up 
some other standard, — should endeavor, for instance, to 
measure your love to the Saviour by the length of your 
creed, or by the depth of the mysteries which you receive 
without understanding, as well as without doubt. Yon may 
be very honest in your belief ; you may consider your doc- 
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trines as all important , and may justly think it your duty to 
contend earnestly for them, as for the faith once delivered 
to the saints. But it must be borne in mind, that this ear- 
nestness, this sincerity, may proceed from other sources, 
than from attachment to Christ and his cause. It may be 
the result of early education, of obstinacy, of pride of opin- 
ion, or of some other of the indescribable influences, which 
determine the human mind to one mode of belief, rather than 
another. There is something in the very act of standing up 
manfully for what we deem precious and important truth, 
that satisfies some minds, and fills them with that sort of an- 
imation, which may be easily mistaken for real love to the 
Saviour. I would not disparage in any degree the value of 
honest efibrts in the cause of Christian truth, — ^for they have 
great value ; — ^but I mean, that zeal for faith, when set forth 
as evidence of love to Christ, is apt to be very fallacious, 
and that we should be careful not to let it pass for more 
than it is worth. Or, suppose you trust to fervid feelings 
and high wrought emotions, as proof of that affection which 
the Christian owes to his Master. These feelings, I know, 
often rise from the best sources, and produce the happiest 
results. God forbid that we should endeavor to degrade 
earnestness by stigmatizing it as mere enthusiasm, and hav- 
ing thus given it a bad name, surrender it to ridicule and 
satire. But we must not forget, that transports and rap- 
tures are in their nature deceptive things, and may be 
substituted for keeping the commandments. When confi- 
dence is placed in strong and fervent passions, as the best 
mode of cherishing and exhibiting attachment to Christ and 
his religion, it is surely no want of charity to say, that the 
danger of being misled is great. These intense emotions 
often spring from the most accidental and capricious causes ; 
they may be the effect of physical excitement, or of sympa- 
thy with others ; and sometimes they may consist in that 
heated state of mind, which, on other subjects, would be 
called nothing more nor less than bad temper. They may 
depend very much on natural warmth of constitution, — on 
that susceptibility of keen excitement, which all do not and 
cannot possess; for while some are easily kindled to an ardent 
interest, and pour out their whole souls, on the slightest 
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movement, ^-others of a more cool and even temperament 
are seldom roused to expressions of intense feelings of any 
kind, and yet they may have at least as sound principles of 
action, as sincere piety, as much real, vital religion, as those 
who hang out more showy appearances. — All this, I say, 
may be so. — Now, on the other hand, look at the standard 
established by our Lord on this subject, — that is, the con- 
scientious, faithful performance of Christian duty. This is 
in infallible standard : there can be no mistake or deception 
about it. He, who in the spirit of Christian purity and in- 
tegrity keeps the commandments, who discharges his duties 
as a follower of Jesus, upon Christian motives, may be sure 
that he possesses and exemplifies the true species of love to 
Christ; and whatever other mode he may take of manifesting 
his affection for his Master, may and probably will prove fal- 
lacious. Now is it not better to have certainty, than uncer- 
tainty, on this most important subject ? Is it not better to 
be sure that you are in the right path, than to be exposed 
to the danger of going wrong ? 

Another reason, why keeping the commandments is the 
best way of manifesting love to our Master, is that it is the 
only way which has any practical value. Other things may 
be of more or less worth as speculations and means ; but un- 
less they end in this, they are of little, indeed of no utility. 
Professions, and promises, and sighs, and tears, and overflow- 
ing joy do hot come up to the measure of affection required 
by our Saviour, You would not value much the friendship 
of a man, who sliould talk constantly about his affection for 
you, and yet manifest no solicitude to gratify your wishes ; 
but, on the other hand, if a man should silently improve 
every opportunity to comply with your requests, you would 
want no noisy protestations from him, — his actions would 
sufficiently declare his attachment to you. Do you suppose, 
then, that our Saviour will require less reality on this sub- 
ject than men do ? It cannot be. He, who derives from the 
Gospel strength for the duties, and support under the trials 
of life, who spends his days on earth, as one anxious to win 
and wear the everlasting cr6wn of righteousness, who is, in 
short, what a disciple of Christ ought to be, and does what a 
disciple of Christ ought to do, he only is the man, whose ■ 

11 
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love to the Saviour is valuable, because it is only such love 
which leads to practical results. 

One reason more, why keeping (he commandments is the 
best way of expressing love to Jesns Christ, is, that it is the 
only way, which is likely to be permanent. Other expedi- 
ents may endure for a while ; but having no root in them- 
selves, they will wither away. Between those quick and 
warm agitations of feeling, which vanish as hastily as they 
were at first excited, and that lasting sentiment of affection 
for the character and services of Jesus, which results in per- 
severing obedience to his commands, there is as much dif- 
ference as between the gourd of Jonah which came up in a 
night and perished in a night, and the noble oak of the forest, 
whose roots have struck deeper year after year, and which 
stands alike in sunshine and in storm firm and unyielding. 
That sort of love, which has an enduring character, which 
wears the same through all the changes of the world, and 
ever goes on to perform duties faithfully, as the best offer- 
ing it can render, — you cannot doubt, — is more highly priz- 
ed by our Lord, than tltat fickle, ever-varying love, which 
like the flickering light of a dying lamp blazes high, and 
then expires. Be assured, our Master will pronounce his 
sentence of approbation only on that kind of affection for 
him, which has not merely Udx leaves, but a vigorous root, 
a solid trunk, and mature fruit. 

Here, Christians, we have a plain luid practical exhibition 
of a subject, on which a great deal is continually said and 
written, and concerning which imagination has taken many 
a wild flight. Love to our Saviour thus appears to be both 
a feeling, and a principle of duty. As a feeling, it grows 
out of the most solemn and affecting views of his exalted 
character, and of the purposes of his divine mission : it 
touches the spring ot all that is holy and heavenly in our 
thoughts uid emotions ^ it kindles at the contemplation of 
his labors, his benevolence, and his sufferings, — ^and bums 
up through the heart with a steady warmth and radiance. 
As a principle of duty, it leaves us to keep the command- 
ments, and by this alone can the existence of the feeling be 
latisfiictorily evinced ; it carries out in the life the conse- 
quences of the inward affection, and makes us obedioit just 
as far as we have the truewspirit of love. All this may seem 
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to some minds quite too practical and unvarnished an ac- 
count of the subject, savouring not at all of those transports 
and outpourings of love to the Saviour, which they coii- 
ceive to belong essentially to a state of grace. But let us 
remember, that the question is, whether it does not conform 
to the instructions of Jesus himself on this point ? We have 
nothing to do with human passions or human inventions on 
the momentous topic we have considered. Let us, in the 
simplicity of an honest heart, go back from what men tell us 
to the scriptures, and search them, whether these things 
be so or not. 

And what are the consequences of such a practical love to 
Christ, as has been described ?'-T-^Listen to the other part of 
the text : " He that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, 
and I will love him, and will manifest myself unto him." — 
Upon the affectionate disciple of the Saviour, God from on 
high looks down with the smile of approbation ; — ^yes, upon 
such a disciple, that eye, whose awful glance measures the uni- 
verse and pierces through all the folds in which hypocrisy 
shrouds itself, is turned beaming with love. And such an one 
Jesus too will love ; for his affection embraced all, who 
should ever be directed by his instructions, or elevated and 
warned by the hopes of his Gospel. He saw that the light of 
his religion would go down through the path of ages, and that 
it would be the joy and strength of man. Wherever the wea- 
ry and heavy laden were to be relieved, wherever the sor- 
rowful were to be comforted, wherever the ignorant were to 
be enlightened, wherever there was a trembling sinner, whose 
heart had been wrung with contrition, — ^there Christianity 
would appear, an angel of light, bringing comfort, direction, 
solace, and pardon,-and to such the love of him, who brought 
this word of life to man, would extend. To such, likewise, 
he '^ will manifest himself," — ^not by that kind of communi- 
cation, which is sometimes represented to be a direct, per- 
sonal intercourse on the part of our Lord, vouchseded as a 
peculiar and mysterious favor to the individual, — a sort of 
rapturous infusion, which imparts an almost miraculous illu- 
mination to the understanding, and bestows joys upon the 
heart the more ecstatic for being exclusive. The manifesta- 
tion, which our Saviour promises, is to be made, you will ob- 
serve, in consequence of keeping the copimandments ; and 
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doubtless the meaning is, that the obedient, practical Christ 
tian will derive from the spirit of truth and holiness more and 
more of support and encouragement in the good path, which 
he has chosen. From the Gospel he wiU derive continually 
increasing light and power, and thus, in a noble sense, will 
Jesus '^ manifest himself unto him." This agrees perfectly 
with what our Lord said on other occasions; and nothing can 
be more important and animating, than the truth wrapped up 
in this principle. In proportion as we obey the precepts and 
imbibe the spirit of Jesus Christ, we shall become prepared 
for larger and brighter manifestations of the truth and loveli- 
ness of his religion ; — the more we practise, the better we 
shall know ; and thus a docile and obedient heart is the best 
qualification for penetrating further and further into the spir- 
itual brightness of Christianity. In religion at least, if not 
in other things, we cannot be wise without being good : and 
amidst all our pride of speculation, our warm controversies, 
and our uncharitable divisions, it is delightful to know that 
the heart of the humble, obedient, practical Christian is the 
favorite residence of spiritual light, and there the Saviour 
may be said to manifest himself with peculiar brightness. 

Before we bring this subject to a close, it is important to 
remark, that from the explanation which has been given^ 
love to the Saviour does not appear to depend upon soiy pe- 
culiar speculative views respecting his metaphysical nature, 
or his rank among the beings in the universe. No : we may 
love Jesus Christ without going into those wearisome and 
thorny disputes concerning him, which have divided, and 
perhaps always will divide the Christian world. Our love 
to him, if it be worthy and valuable, must be founded not 
upon theories and refinements about his nature, but upon 
those touching and subduing views, which are presented by 
his mission, his services, and his sufierings. Such views let 
us cherish with afiectionate reverence ; let us keep them 
close to our hearts, till every holy and tender association 
shall gather around the remembrance of Jesus, and till they 
produce the happy fruits of obedience to his commandments. 
Then shall we love him; then shall we be loved of the Father; 
then will the Saviour love us, and manifest himself unto us. 
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USES OF SOLITUDE 

Psalm xxxix. *J. 

While I was musixg the fire burned. 

There are sparks of heaven-born fire, living in the inner- 
most sanctuary of the human bosom, which solitude kindles 
into flame — and that must be a cold and a dark stream, and 
long must it have been running over them, which has quench- 
ed these sparks so utterly that the spirit of solitude shall 
breathe on them in vain. A sad blight must have passed 
over the affections, and a heavy mildew must have gathered 
on the best feelings of the heart, when they are not invig- 
orated and expanded by being left to themselves under the 
open sky, and the silent influences of heaven. The world 
must exercise a strong and a hard power over the mind of 
him, who does not sometimes throw off its yoke, and enjoy 
the full freedom of retirement, and the peaceftil luxuries of 
meditation. 

It is perfectly true that we were made for the duties and 
the enjoyments of society, and that the great sphere of ex- 
ercise for our noblest faculties and virtues is upon the throng- 
ed theatre of the world — but who would wish to be always 
in a crowd? who would not dread to be perpetually jostled 
by the contending interests, the painted follies, the giddy 
pleasures, the petty and the mighty passions which swarm 
and rage wherever there are men ? and who does not long 
to escape at times from all this confusion, and leave thes^ 
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motley scenes far, far behind him. It >nras not intended that 
we should follow one eternal round of worldly cares or 
worldly pleasures. By such a course we cannot fail of being 
wearied, or degraded, or enslaved. Our usual thoughts and 
feelings, as well as our usual toils, require a Sabbath, an in- 
tervening day of rest, a kind of cessation from secular en- 
gagements and common anxieties ; when the sounds of busi- 
ness and labor shall stop, the active employments of life be 
for a while suspended, and our every-day excitements and 
agitations be suffered to die away. When our six days work 
is over we may keep the seventh holy ; and when we have 
performed the requisite share of social duty in our inter- 
course with our fellow men, we may always find a sufficient 
season remaining for contemplation and repose. The one is 
the Sabbath of ordinance and instruction and example and 
society ; and the other is the Sabbath of nature and the 
heart ; and both are sacred to Heaven. 

I am aware that the subject of solitude has been a favorite 
theme for romantic declamation, and sentimental insipidity ; 
and that, on this account, many sensible people are inclined 
to avoid it. It will but be doing justice to its real impor- 
tance and dignity, to state its connexion with some of our 
highest duties, and its influence over our most spiritual 
affections ; to speak of it in seriousness and simplicity, as a 
necessary discipline of the mental faculties, as a valuable 
monitor of our real situation and destiny, as a choice oppor- 
tunity for impartial self examination, profitable reflection, 
and heavenly communion. 

I. In discoursing on solitude, in these great relations, I 
shall consider it, in the first place, as a preparative for so- 
ciety and for action. It is so, in one respect, simply as it 
furnishes repose to weariness. Pew are constitutedSn such 
a manner that they are not exhausted in body or mind by a 
long continued and constant attention to the common objects 
of interest and pursuit. In this state of fatigue, a due por- 
tion of undisturbed and silent rest is grateful and refreshing. 
We return to our work with more vigor when our flagging 
forces have had time to recover their spring, and our ebbing 
spirits have received a new supply of sustenance and force. 
The attractions of deserted things are renewed ; a fresh im- 
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pulse is given to the race, and a fresh beauty to the prize. 

But our capacity of duty is not merely animated by an 
addition of power. It is enlarged by the acquisition of 
knowledge. We see the world at an advantage, as it were, 
when we see it as spectators, and not as actors. We can 
observe with more exactness the passions which agitate the 
bosoms of men when we ourselves are without the reach of 
their influence. We can trace with more precision their 
actions to their motives, when we are standing aloof, and 
can take in, as from an eminence, both the fountain and the 
stream. Men often appear very differently while we are 
immediately conversant with them, and after we have had 
time to ponder their characters more thoroughly, and less 
passionately. And so do events and things. We gain from 
them, also, increased information, on a deliberate review. 
The occupations, calls, accidents, griefs, losses, anxieties of 
the world succeed each other with such rapidity that they 
are apt to leave behind them but little useful impression. 
They come — remain till others come — then go, and are for- 
gotten. But solitude gives opportunity to reflection. The 
various forms of events which had past by, and were leaving 
us, are spoken to, and recalled, checked in their swift flight 
to oblivion, detained and bound for our investigation, and 
forced to communicate their powers, unfold their purposes, 
and reveal their lore. When we are prepared in this man- 
ner, we may return to the world with more wisdom, more 
confidence, and more security, than when we left it. We 
shall be less exposed to deception, and better guarded against 
erroneous judgment ; and, having gathered a store of exam- 
ples and inferences, shall be able to form a decision more 
promptly, as well as more correctly, when we are called on 
to decide, as we often are, at the warning of a moment. 

Yet in another way are we fitted by solitude to go back 
again into society, better qualified than before for its duties 
and demands. We are made more kind, more gentle, more 
forbearing. While our minds are intent on the various ob- 
jects of pursuit which too often and easily engross them, wc 
learn to consider them as all-important — but when we can 
abstract our thoughts, and reflect on these things with less 
interest and less excitement, we are brought to know how 
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many of them are vain, how few of them are worth 0*1^ 
half the attention, anxiety or regret, which we lavish on 
them so profusely. When we can retire from the general 
commotion — ^pause — and see men crowd, and labor, and 
dispute, and suffer, for trifles and for sounds, we regard the 
scene with feelings of concern and compassion. And then 
we feel that we will no more be vexed so seriously where 
there is so little cause ; that we will no more contribute our 
share to heighten the confusion ; no longer lift our voices 
up to swell the mighty discord. We feel as if it were a 
shame to be so easily governed by our angry and our selfish 
passions as we have been before ; to disregard the interests 
of every other one, in the eager and absorbing pursuit of 
our own ; to envy, despise, hate or oppress ; and we feel as 
if it were a folly to manifest such extreme solicitude with 
regard to those objects and questions which divide the world, 
now that we have seen their substance, and can estimate 
their value. I do not say that this blessed temper of mind 
will endure. There will yet be temptation enough in the 
world to destroy it. But it cannot be indulged, even for a 
short time, without communicating some good influence ; 
and frequent returns of it may establish a habit. We never, 
surely, can meditate long on the nature and condition of our 
fellow-beings, and think how hard they have to struggle 
with the opposing elements of life, how many accidents sur- 
round, and how many miseries await them, without being 
softened and afiected. While we ourselves are contending, 
toiling and suffering in the throng, we imbibe the spirit 
which pervades it, our own cares engross us, and we feel 
for ourselves alone ; but when we have withdrawn from the 
press, and are free from our own desires and fears, we can 
attend to the situation of others, and feel for them. The 
spark of brotherly love and charity is often well nigh suffo- 
cated amid the dust and tumult of the crowd — it is while 
we are musing that the fire burns. 

We are taught, also, in the seasons of occasional solitude, 
a more correct knowledge of ourselves than we should oth- 
erwise possess. It is certain that the shocks which our self 
love receives among the competitions of a jealous world arc 
our most efficacious instructers in self knowledge, and that 
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he viho should pass his life estranged from society would 
probably be, of all others, the most ignorant in this respect ; 
and yet it is not the less true that by proper intervals of re- 
tirement we may acquire a much more intimate acquaint* 
ance with our own hearts than if we were to remain always 
immersed in business and the crowd. Interest, ambition, 
pride, vanity, impatience of contradiction, and the warmth 
of controversy, often lead us to excuse or uphold our fail- 
ings,, defend our mistakes, deny our deficiences, and perse- 
vere in error till we believe it truth. When the causes of 
excitement are absent, and the excitement itself has subsided ; 
when we have left the field of contest, and our aclversaries 
are unseen or forgotten ; when we are alone with our hearts 
and our consciences, we become more just, modest, and clear- 
sighted ; we admit our fallibility, and acknowledge our im. 
perfections. We are thus in the way of exercising more 
candor in the scrutiny of our neighbor's opinions, feelings 
and actions, and more diffidence in the defence of our own. 
It will not be out of place to observe here, that the soli- 
tude which is properly sought, enjoyed and improved, will 
prepare us not only for the business, but for the loneliness of 
the world — ^for those vacant and unappropriated hours which 
are brought round to us by the course of affairs, by chance, 
or by the will of others. The crowd breaks up ; our usual 
companions are dispersed ; the streets are silent ; the halls 
are empty, and the doors are shut ; our minds are indisposed 
to labor, or if disposed, there is no employment, or no abil- 
ity ; all external resources are cut off, and we are thrown, 
however reluctantly, on our own resources, on our own 
selves. If we have been accustomed to find pleasure in con- 
versing with our own thoughts ; if we have sought the com- 
panionship and instruction of nature ; if with ^^ that inward 
eye which is the bliss of solitude" we have discovered deep 
treasures and hidden beauty, and looked beyond the present 
and the perishable, we may always fill these hours or days 
of leisure with profit and delight. The mind may search 
into its own mysteries, and be strengthened by the investiga- 
tion ; or it may examine the labors of other minds, and ac- 
quire new stores of information and skill ; memory will re- 
call past scenes of grandeur and loveliness, while time and 
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imagination paint them with a more shadowy and spiritual 
grandeur, and the heart invests them with a more touching 
loveliness. But if we have made it a constant point to avoid 
all sielf-communion ; if nature has been disregarded, and sol- 
itude has proved irksome ; then will these unbidden hours 
of loneliness be also most unwelcome. They will hang up- 
on us with a heavy and stupifying load, with a dull and te- 
nons oppression, the burthen of which we are compelled to 
endure, unless indeed we endeavor to escape from it by rush- 
ing into folly or into crime. 

" Ah ! wretched and too solitary he 
Who loves not his own company ! 
He'll feel the weight of it many a day, 
Unless he call in sin or vanity 
To help to bear it away." • 

II. To those whose hearts are open to its influences, soli- 
tude is, in the second place, favorable to the most exalted 
feelings of devotion. There is a piety, and that perhaps the 
truest and the deepest, which dreads all exhibition, and seeks 
to be secluded, which shrinks away when it is to be brought 
forward and displayed, which droops if it be but touched, 
and, even more than sensitive, will not be breathed upon, 
will not be gazed upon too nearly. It retires further and 
still further from the crowd, it pursues its flight till the 
faintest hum of a busy world has died away, and then, alone 
and unobserved, it rears an altar, and prepares a sacrifice, 
and kindles a flame — and the altar is sacred, and the flame 
is brilliant and pure, and the sacrifice is '' holy and accept- 
able to God." Man holds the most intimate communion 
with his Maker when no being but his Maker is near him. 
The most fervent aspirations of his heart rise up from the 
temple of solitude ; for they rise up without witness, with- 
out restraint, and without contamination. Devotion be- 
comes a master feeling, an irresistible impulse, commanding 
every thought, swaying the whole soul, and filling the bosom 
with its divinest influences. A sweet, and low, and never- 
ending melody is breathed out from all surrounding things, 

♦ Cowley. 
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which lulls our outward senses, and calins our earthly pas' 
sions, and soothes our restless cares, till 
" We are laid asleep, 
In hodj, and become a living soul." t 
If our ears are not closed, and our hearts are not hardened^ 
we cannot choose but hear this music of Nature, and weoavr 
not choose but join, with all our spirit's harmonies, in the 
universal song of praise. When the clear cold moon rolls 
silently in the heavens, and silvers the dark clouds which are 
floating past her — ^when the waters glide and murmur witk 
an unvaried sound of quietness-^when the trees wave and 
whisper in the inconstant breeze, and the breeze scatters 
fragrance and freshness around us, the heart must beat, the 
bosom must swell — ^there is no need of words, there is no 
need of forms — ^the impatient affections will not teait for 
them'^^ne rapt and full sensation expresses all — ^it is the 
praySr of dependance, it is the hymn of thanksgiving ; in 
language which cannot be uttered it declares the sublime 
perfections of God, speaks of his goodness, his wisdom and 
his power, tells him how ardently he is loved, how reveran- 
tiaUy he is feared by the creature of his hands, how grateful 
he is for his mercies, and how entirely he confides in his 
care. No noise disturbs this silent prayer, no discord brei^ 
this secret harmony, no cold and earth-born vapour rises up 
to throw a chill upon this glow of feeling — ^there are no wit- 
nesses to this homage of the heart, but the woods, the rocks, 
the waters and the skies, and with them the worshipper 
holds perfect sympathy, for there is no infidelity in Nature 
— every thing is holy, and every thing is kind, the fresh 
turf is under him, the pure heaven is over him, the flowers 
from their perfumed urns are offering their best incense to 
the Creator, and the stars, as they brightly wake to wordiip 
God, seem as if they were also watching over the repose of 
a sleeping world. 

At such a time as this the soul must rise and fly, or it will 
never leave the dust — ^the spirit must pray or its highest fac- 
ulties are dumb or dead. If the fire burns not now, nothing 
in life will have the power to kindle it. 



^ Wordsworthc 
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I observe further, that solitude is favorable to devotion 
because its tendency is to render devotion consistent, ration- 
al and ennobling. When we are alone with God, we see him 
with a clearer vision, and seem to be endowed with a more 
intimate perception of his character. We draw nearer to 
his presence, and drink more directly and copiously of his 
spirit. We have left behind us the dark systems of the 
schools ; we have shaken off the unholy influence of secta* 
rian controversy ; we are away from the noise of jangling 
disputants ; and their schemes and their sophistries are quite 
forgotten. We never so much as think of asking if our 
God be merciful — ^we are with him, we are dependent, we 
are safe, and we are happy, and we feel that he is merciful; — 
we look on the mountains and woods, on the field and the 
river, and they are calm, and confiding, and peaceful in 
4heir loveliness, and we see that he is merciful, in/^nitely 
merciful. The whole universe reposes its trust on hin^ and 
why. should we alone, in our narrowness and coldness, be 
exceptions to the wide and the strong faith of creation ? 
Why should we alone be sceptics, when all the works of God 
ibelieve ; and why should we alone hang back and tremble 
^hen '^ the floods clap their hands, and the hills are joyful 
together," when ^Hhe heavens rejoice, and the earth is glad ? " 
-We must forget, at least for a while, that there are opinions 
-in the world which strip the Deity of his best attributes, 
which limit his goodness, and reduce his mercy to a name, 
which would give us intricate subtleties for generous views, 
gloomy fears for joyful confidence, bondage for adoption, 
wishes for beauty, and the spirit of heaviness for the garment 
of praise. We must forget them, and be inspired with wor- 
thier thoughts and a nobler theology ; and when we return 
again to the world, we shall be disposed to wonder how men 
can be so ignorant of what we know so well ; how they can 
fail to perceive and embrace that truth, which comes to us 
yfiih the clearness and force of intuition, and is light from 
the source of light. 

To the Christian, in his hours of retirement and devotion, 
it will be a delightful thought that here also he is following 
the example of his Saviour. We are indeed told that Jesus 
taught, and he no doubt worshipped in the temple. Tlie 
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law of the Lord is perfect, and the house of the Lord is 
beautiful and holy. But we are likewise often told that our 
Master addressed himself in secret, to Him who seetk in se- 
cret. ** When he had sent the multitudes away," says Mat- 
thew, ^^ he went up into a mountain apart to pray : and 
when the evening was come, he was there alone." 

III. The third beneficial effect of solitude, and the last 
which I shall mention, is its tendency to inspire serious re- 
flections on the great concerns of existence ; on life, death 
and eternity. 

As we retire from the world, the world diminishes to its 
true size, and all its allurements, and all its pleasures, and 
all its glories, &nd all its hopes assu^ie their proper forms, 
and appear in their just proportions. We shall see how 
small those things are which we thought great, and how in- 
significant they are when compared with those scenes and 
enjoyments which imagination cannot reach, which time can- 
not furnish, which infinity alone can measure, and eternity 
alone supply. Thus we may attain a habit of considering 
the world, even when we are in it, as by no means our 
home, nor our proper place, nor our destined portion, nor 
worthy of the cleaving and enduring attachment which 
thousands are wasting, and which we ourselves have wasted 
upon it. We shall learn to think more frequently and more 
effectually on a future life, and a better world. 

There is something in the essential vigor, and the regen- 
erated freshness, and the long duration of natural objects, 
which often impresses us most forcibly with a feeling of the 
shortness and uncertainty of our own earthly existence. No 
sentiment offers itself more naturally to him who meditates 
alone among the silent works of God, than that they are re- 
newing their strength while he is wearing away, and that 
they will remain when he is gone. Silent they are, and yet 
most eloquent, for they excite in him one of the deepest of 
feelings, the feeling of his mortality. The sun seems to say 
to him, I shall rise in splendor, and set in glory ; and the 
moon, I shall walk on in my brightness ; and the hills, We 
shall abide in our majesty ; and the streams, We shall flow 
in all our fullness — when thou shalt be no longer known to 

us, nor numbered with us ; when thou shalt have no more 
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an eye for our charms, nor an ear for our language ; when 
thou shall be slumbering in a forgotten grave. The intima- 
tion is melancholy, but it is not unkind, nor is it received 
unkindly — for the voice of Nature is not as the voice of 
men. It is always a sound of soothing and sympathy, and 
never of contempt or indifference. It is indeed the echo 
and the type of our own best reflections, of our most sol- 
emn and tender thoughts. We contemplate death as we 
should — with awe, and yet with calmness ; with sadness^ 
though not with fear. 

It remains to point out a connexion between thoughts of 
this nature, and a source still higher. When we are engag- 
ed in secret communion with that eternal Being in whose 
hands our life and breath are, and whose are all our ways, 
we are necessarily reminded of our own frailty and depen- 
dance, of the brevity of our mortal term, and of our deep 
responsibility. These were the meditations of the psalmist 
in the sacred song from which I have taken my text. In the 
verses immediately succeeding he says, ^' Lord, make me to 
know mine end, and the measure of my days, what it is, 
that I may know how frail I am. Behold, thou hast made 
my days as an hand-breadth ; and mine age is as nothing be- 
fore thee ; verily every man at his best state is altogether 
vanity." 

Indeed we do not know how vain we are, nor how vain 
ouf most anxious employments arc, till we reflect how soon 
our lives will be spent, and how soon our employments will 
be ended. We do not know how vain we arc, till we can 
realize how truly our present existence is like a vapour, 
-which "appeareth for a little time," floats on the support- 
ing air, smiles to a gilding sunbeam, ^^ and then vanisheth 
away." 

These are friendly thoughts, softening and improving us,, 
and preparing us for our departure. They arise most readily 
in solitude, because when we retire from one world, the 
world of daily cares and daily pleasures, we approach nearer 
to another, the world of enlarged contemplations, and of an 
abstract existence. We become indeed an inhabitant of that 
world, embracing with our purified vision the things which 
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are past, which are, and which ..are to come, the ends of life, 
the tendency of actions, the relations of the human soul with 
eternity, and with the Author of eternity ; and at the same 
time looking hack, with altered apprehensions, on the pur- 
suits, and the inhabitants, of the world which we have left. 
The change which our feelings in this situation often under* 
go is rapid and entire. When an eastern king marched forth 
to imagined conquest, heralded by the proud and inspiring 
strains of martial music, and surrounded by the glitter of 
arms, the array of soldiery, the apparel of a camp, and all 
the promises of victory, his bosom was filled with pride, 
and he thought but of his might and his magnificence. He 
boasted not only of burning cities, and of subduing king- 
doms, but of levelling mountains, and fettering the sea. But 
when he retired to an eminence, for the purpose of gratify- 
ing his v^n-glory by a wider survey of all this pomp, the 
feeling was changed, utterly changed, and he burst into tears 
to think how soon the conqueror Death would smite the 
vast multitude, and spare not one of all their marshalled 
numbers. 

The tears were soon dried, however, and the monarch 
went on in his haughty career. But let not us, my friends> 
permit the good thoughts which visit us in solitude to be 
such transient guests. Let us provide for their more perma- 
nent abode, and take them with us when we return to our 
usual occupations. If tears should be excited by the view 
of death, let them flow with freedom ; and if a sigh should 
be called up by the conviction of our frailty, let it rise un- 
checked — every sign of feeling is to be prized, when the 
heart is so apt to grow cold — ^but let not tears be the only 
consequence of our meditations, and let not a sigh be con- 
sidered as a substitute for duty. We should ponder seri- 
ously, that we may act vigorously. We should reflect on 
life, that we may learn to live ; and on death, that we may 
be prepared — ^by the holiness of our life — to die. 
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ON THE CUL TIVA TION OF LOVE TO GOD. 

2 Thess. III. 5. 
The Lord dirkct Yotm hearts into the love of God. 

Our Creator has revealed himself to us that he may be- 
come an object of our affection ; that our hearts may attach 
themselves to him. And it is a trait never wanting in the 
character of such as have felt the power of religion, that 
their hearts are fixed on God. " The fruit of the Spirit is 
love." 

This divine sentiment pretends to no peculiar alliance 
with its Great Object, resembling that existing in attach- 
ments of human beings to one another. It claims no favor- 
itism as its origin and support. It dreams of no mystical 
translation of the soul to the " Heaven of Heavens," nor any 
descent of the Invisible Spirit to meet U lil^e a personal 
friend. Yet does it suppose such a friendship as that the 
Just One regards with complacency the being, who is moved by 
it to grateful trust and filial obedience ; and that the heart 
where it is enthroned feels itself bound by ties the most ten- 
der, and communes with God in a manner adapted to that 
tenderness. There is surely no reason why we should doubt 
those emotions, which fill the pious mind when in acts of 
devotion it approaches to God. They indicate no infirmity, 
betray no fanaticism ; are not to be traced to a heated brain 
or a sickly sensibility. Nor are those the most rational men, 
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who limit piety to a bare assent to the great truths, that 
God liveth and reigneth, and a cold attention to some form 
of worship. We cannot conceive how it is inconsistent with 
wisdom to admit that God looks upon the devoted child, 
wliose affections prompt his prayers, with other feelings than 
he beholds the lip-servant. It is hard to imagine that the 
heart absorbed in God, has lost the claim to respect, which 
is not thought to be forfeited by an enthusiastic attachment 
to other noble objects. In other words, there is perfect 
propriety in his choice, who gives to his Creator that place 
in his affections, which others give to inferior objects ; who 
is not content to believe in God ; but would love him ; who 
binds himself to all duty by arraying that duty in the attrac- 
tions, which affection for Him who has required it, creates. 

Love to God is a nqtural sentiment. It spfiAga from our 
nature itself, and not from a foreign source. It is not im- 
planted like a new and separate principle among our other 
affections, but is one operation of those affections. The heart 
is ^' directed into the love of God," by a particular impulse, 
not by a new faculty. We have loved before ; we have but 
to begin to love God. This may be made very clear, if we 
will consider what is the nature of this devout sentiment. 

God has revealed himself as our Father, and we sustain 
toward him the filial relation. Love to God springs from 
a proper sense of this tender affinity, a deep impression of 
the divine excellence, an affectionate recognition of God's 
parental goodness. It is seen to have its foundations in hu- 
man nature, if we compare it with other affections. In 
every breast there may be found the germ of gratitude, and 
there are none quite strangers to those emotions which mor- 
al worth excites. However debased by bad associations, and 
chilled by evil influences, the heart still retains its suscepti- 
bility to kindness, and can scarce deny to heroic virtue the 
tribute of admiration. There can, at least, be no doubt that 
this is true with regard to those, who have not sunk too 
low to be reclaimed. Now where there is a susceptibility 
to kindness, where the mind is not incapable of gratitude, 
and can be moved to admiration by distinguished virtue, 
there the love of God may take root and flourish. We are 
just as capable of loving God, as we are of becoming attach- 
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tA to aoy other friend. If we are not now insensible to 
benefits when th^y flow from human bounty, we me with- 
held by nothing in our natutej from acknowledging the di- 
vine goodness as it deserves. If we can discern and feel the 
qualities which endear to us an earthly friend, we have 
power to discern and feel the divine perfections. Upon this 
principle it is that the scriptures appeal to our hearts. Were 
it true that no human jieart po8$e8sed those affections which 
are needed in piety ; were it true that a new capacity must 
he conferred before we could love God, the sacred writers 
would not have thus addressed us. We must have hearts to 
give htm, or Ood would not have required the gift. 

When I say we are just as capable of love to God as of 
love to man, I do not mean that the former sentiment is as 
readily produced and as easily cherished. There arc pecu- 
liar obstacles to be overcome, even where there is no bar- 
rier of sinful habit. It is not just to argue a fault in our 
nature, however, from this circumstance. Imperfection in 
onr faculties is not the same with depravity of heart. But 
from that imperfection springs some of the difficulties to 
which I allude. Let me advert to them more particularly. 
1. The first obstacle the mind encounters in devotional 
sentiment, is the Infinity and Spirituality of God. We have 
all the aid of the senses in other affections. Their objects 
are with us ; share our pursuits ; act upon our hearts by the 
charm of look and language, and innumerable offices of 
sympathy. Emotion is here almost irrepressible ; attach- 
ment is spontaneous ; the effort would be to keep ourselves 
insensible ; to withdraw from the bonds which unite our 
hearts with their attached friends. But God is a Spirit. He 
is the object of no sense. " He passeth by us on every side," 
but we see him not. His gifts are conferred by the minis- 
try of intermediate agents. His love for us is manifested by 
symbols, which can be apprehended only through the intel- 
lect- The splendor of his perfections awes and confounds 
the mind. Now it should be remembered, that long before 
the higher powers are or can be developed to any extent, 
we are necessarily under the dominion of the senses and out- 
ward objects. This obliges us, at length, to a severe effort, 
before we can bring ours^elves to attend to what is interior 
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and spiritual. And through life, we are still so far subject 
to the same thraldom, that we do not escape wholly the like 
difficulty. Let us not wonder that a child, surrounded by 
engaging objects, all new to his senses, and with those senses 
in such full exercise while his reason is so feeble, should find 
no attractions in catechisms and prayers. Let us not speak 
of his utter ignorance as obstinacy, nor of his volatile spirits 
as sin. Let us not say that he hates God by nature, because 
his nature is yet not strong enough to understand or feel the 
truths concerning him. We are not authorized to expect 
the heart to be as ready to admit God, as it is to embrace 
an earthly parent. We must allow a great deal for the infi- 
nite difference between the two objects. We must distin- 
guish a reluctance, produced by the mind's imperfection, 
from that resistance, which originates in the soul's guilt. 
God does not require a being immersed in matter to exhibit 
the devout tendencies of spirits, not thurencumbered. It is 
part of our trial to elevate the affections abovt earthly influ- 
ences, but that trial ceases only when we quit the body ; and 
so long as it remains, we have an explanation more satisfac- 
tory than the theory of innate depravity, to account for im- 
perfect devotion. 

2. A second hindrance to the pious affections, is found in 
some almost unavoidable effects, resulting from the necessary 
avocations of the present life. We are constituted for action* 
And the sphere in which our activity is to be unfolded is, 
with few exceptions, that low scene of things in which men 
toil for bread. Some labors call forth little mind ; others 
absorb the faculties. But each description has the effect of 
detaching us from all views extending beyond the limits to 
which they carry us, and of indisposing and unfitting us for 
purely spiritual employments. The mind should be free 
from embarrassing cares, unruffled by conflicting emotions, 
have its sensations tranquil, its affections calm, and all its 
powers prepared for a lofty flight, in order to the full influ- 
ence of devotion. But, in some measure, this is not uniformly 
possible. To a certain degree, we are not always able to 
attain to and preserve the state of mind, most favorable to 
spiritual affections. The difficulty arising from the causes 
to which we now allude, is felt and must be felt more or 
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less by all men. Our trial eonsists very Biuoh in counter- 
acting it, by subjecting the mind to opposite influences. The 
heart proves its devotedness to God by the earnestness with 
which it guards itself, while exposed necessarily* to such 
things as tend to depress and paralyze its best affections. It 
is not^ surely, just io argue an enmity to God from the fact, 
that in the toils of the senses, the soul may sometimes find 
its aspirations cheeked ; that we are not always able to 
cherish without effort emotions, which elevate us above the 
sphere in which we are compelled to act ; and nuy some- 
times return from the world's conflicts unfitted for celestial 
communion. We must allow for infirmity and the unavoid- 
able influences of earthly engagements, lest we construe into 
an evidence of depravity what has indeed no alUance with 
it. '' The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak." 

3. To those already named, we may add, as another ob- 
stacle to the love^f God, the strength of other natural or 
acquired attachments. As we cannot serve two masters,- so 
neither can the heart be devoted entirely to many objects. 
For the same reason that our other affections are more 
readily and easily developed and matured, they become 
stronger than the love we owe to God. It may innocently, 
because unintentionally happen, that the heart shall be ab- 
sorbed by the objects, to which it is drawn most closely by 
the duties and the solicitudes of our relative condition. De- 
votion may languish through the strength of other affections, 
a strength which has been the growth of circumstances, not 
always under our control. 

4. Calamity, grief, pain, come in the way of the pious 
sentiments, which it is our happiness to cultivate. These 
shut up the heart, sometimes, against the Comforter, by fil- 
ling it with their own influences. Though we do not doubt 
that God remaineth good, we may forget it. We may be- 
lieve that ^^ he chasteneth whom he loveth," but it is the 
highest attainment of piety to love him while he chasteneth. 

5. A further difiicidty is experienced by the heart that 
would give itself to God, from false opinions embraced as 
religious truth. There are some doctrines which seem to 
divest God of every quality, which we are wont to love. If 
there are those who thus believe, and yet have not failed of 
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a wann and derated 'piety, lOi we sincet^ly ref oice to thifRk 
is the faoty yet miMt itheir jt^^om atfeotions be nourished 
by other >ind more Congenial prinei^ples, not by ihese. We 
are confident one greet cause of the irreligion, to be seen 
and lamented m all oommunilies, is the false views eotar- 
tained respecting Christianity. AU hearts are not strong 
enough to resist the chilUng influenoes of a. faith which con- 
dgns manat birth to eternal woe, and opens for his refuge 
oiily )the hope that he may be among the few, who were des* 
tined, before their birth, to become sons of -God and hrirs 
of'heareA. 

*6. Again, the religious affeotions have often to compete 
with Superstition. We must not confine that term to the 
idolatry of the heathens. It has a fit application among 
Christians. There are some whose fear of God would seem 
to 'have been produced by a bdkf in sorcery. They are 
(sfrMj m the least national sense of the^v^ord. They are 
erer making sin where there is none, and think more of 
Odd's jealousy than of his goodness. Such have ill omens 
lor all accidents, a dark fate in every inexplicable sight or 
aoand, and divine interpositions for the most trifling occa- 
sidns. h would be impossible to portray the many features, 
which this weakness assumes. In its grosser forms it may 
be less common, but in some form it lurks in the minds of 
thousands, both educated and illiterate. We need not stop 
to shew how inimical to a rational and aSectionate piety, 
are the impressions left by superstition. They ought, how- 
ever, to be placed among other untoward influences, when 
we are accounting for the defects in human character. And 
perhaps, early subjection to them has been quite as ^ective 
in produdng irreligion, as any cause which we can name. 

My Brethren, you will not understand me as furnishing 
apologies for insensibility to the divine goodness, in what I 
have said. I have designed, rather, to shew that the difler- 
ence between the easy and strong growth of other afiecticms, 
and the slower and feebler progress of the soul in its spiritu- 
al attachments, is not necessarily a proof, that love to God has 
no root in our nature, but must be imparted like a new sense. 
Very certain it is, that criminal neglect and base abandon- 
ment of 6ur Heavenly Benefactor, are, much oftener than 
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«ay other cauflet, to be given as the veas<m ivhy dieilaurtS) 
which glow with ihUnse aflfocftioii t#wanl ether objeets, haw 
ia theui no lore to God. Gailt iaepiree vm wiih dread; 
changes the saiUe that once beamed from the Heavens, on 
the mndcent mind' into the frown of aa atveagea; and 
shrouds the spirit in a gloom) from whieh it flies ibr tei^pe 
to the idolatry of the passions, the indidgenceft el sense, the 
pursuits of a delttdiog world. ^* Gk>d h' not in all ihek 
thoughts," saith the scriptures of wiehed men. The thought 
of 'God is insupportable to one, who is conscious thai he has 
slighted and abused his unwearied goodness;, and dMwd hie 
awfat judgments. We cannot wonder, however much we 
may grieve, that they who will not renounce what Qod fov^ 
bUs them to retain, should feel no gratitude tor what hf 
contiaties to bestow ; that the soul which has no. taste far 
the pttre pleasures of any virtuous pursuit, any nnUe afataeb* 
meat, should cease to be attracted by the dirine glory, and 
shrink from communion with the Holy Oae. 

That love to God is attainable, and may exist with a fer* 
vency, equal if not superior to all other affections, we know» 
because we have ezaihples before us, from every* condition 
and all classes of men. This divine sentiment is the 8f ring 
ef pious energy, hea<raily aspirations, unremitting benevn* 
lence, and patient obedience, in the breasts of millions to 
whom God was once an unknown and unloved being* We 
pay a tribute tt> the admirable achievements, which have 
been the fruit of heroic courage, or magnanimous self-devo- 
tion to lofty designs. We cannot withhold it from those, 
who have been inspired by parental or filial love to endure 
and to toil for their objects, even to the sacrifice of life itself. 
But not inferior to these have been the influences and effects 
of that holier and loftier attachment, which binds the soul 
to its Father and its Redeemer. To this have been granted 
a victory over hardship and danger and sin ; a dominion 
over the mindH^ powers and desires and affisctions, fer, very 
fiir above the supremacy asserted by any other sentiment or 
passion ; a victory more difiicult to achieve, a dominion 
maintained at more cost, than any other which have repaid 
the sacrifices of nsankind. 

It is not necessary for me now to iq>read before you. 
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Christians) the' obligations you are und^r to cultiTate' lore 
to that first and best Fridnd, by whom life and all which 
makes life a blessing to us, has been conferred. I need not 
tell you that we aught to love God. You A^ote^ we oughts 
Yon know that amid the turbulence aiid discord which pre'- 
Tail in the indevout heart, there is heard from day to day, 
a voice from the outraged conscience, which testifies against 
its disloyalty to Heaven. ' You know, that there are secret 
whispers after. disappointment, which gently persuade its to 
trust the treacherous world no more. You know that there 
are wants which are never supplied, affe^^tions which con- 
sume us by their restless impatience and gnawing discontent, 
and a melancholy of the soul, in every pleasurable scene and 
pursuit, where mirth is loudest and where smiles are bright- 
est. Yofu know that the heart was made for Grod, because 
you feel that it is never at peace while estranged fir cm him. 

Oh let us not be mocked any longer by delusions, which 
we have so often followed to our sorrow, in the days that 
are gone. Let us not be ever learning the sad lesson, which 
is written in tears upon lifers every page, without profit: 
^< The Lord direct" these hearts, which have sought in vain 
for joys adequate to their desires, through all the pursuits 
and in all the attachments which would separate us from 
himself, into that love which shall restore us to peace by 
restoring us to 6od« 

Be not discouraged that the most refined and elevated of 
sentiments, should not spring up within you, as readily as 
you could wish. Culture is demanded here, more than in 
the highest intellectual attainments, or even the most diffi- 
cult moral habits. The Object to whom the heart would 
become attached, is so exalted, so holy, so spiritual, — and 
the afiection which alone is worthy the name of love to God, 
is so pure — so aspiring-^o intense — that we may not hope 
without culture to possess it. 

We must ^^ acquaint ourselves with God." The love a 
child bears its parent is an instinctive afiection ; — yet if the 
child has dwelt afar ofi* from the parental roof, his attach- 
ment will lay hold on nearer objects ; — the parent will be 
neither loved nor remembered. We must approach the 
Father of Spirits in frequent contemplation. I mean not 
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tiaat wc are ta expect aoy good from a mere indulgeace of 
tlie mtRd in a dreamy mood, — ^which U too often confound- 
ed with deroat meditation. The mind must act on God, — 
OHMt direct a steady and wakeful and penetrating tight to- 
ward ^' tke Everlasting hills." We must consider the opera- 
tions of natore and providence in all those aspects, which 
manifest most directly and clearly the divine presence, care, 
and lore. We nmst find God in all that is pure, and beauti- 
fid, and glorioue, in the regions of sense, and the realm of 
thought. We must feel that he is one among the kind and 
cherished intimates, who bless the domestic retreat ; and we 
must see him in the walks of social life. It must become 
our habit to connect the thought of God with every other 
thought, which has power to awaken and charm the heart. 
Our other attachments must be made to minister to this — 
the noblest of all. Every pure affection must be so disci- 
plined as to become subsidiary to our love of God. 

The imagination is excited, the heart is touched, often, 
through the medium of books. There is a volume whicti 
we can never read but it will inspire us with devout emo- 
tions, kindle up to new brightness the divine image in the 
sonl — and ^' shew us the Father." Let us cultivate the best 
affection our nature can feel, by the best use of those helps^ 
of which our nature stands so much in nee^d. Let us take 
to our hearts the word of God, and learn of its inspired au- 
thors, to love him. 

Other affections demand frequent intercourse With their 
objects, for their strength and fervor. They could not be 
supported in perpetual banishment. We must also commune 
with God — earnestly — ^profoundly— tenderly^— or we shall 
never feel that our hearts prefer none else. In prayer, the 
soul is taught what God is more effectually than in any 
other way. By it holy men have always nourished piety. 
The friend on earth, you love to have beside you ; to con- 
verse with him is your delight ; and all your intercourse 
strengthens the band which binds you together. It is so 
with the Heavenly Friend. 

Above all — if you would love God whom you have not 
seen, you must love your brother whom you have seen. 
Charity is an imitation of the excellence, which vou profess 

16 
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to love in God. Can you sincerely love a quality to which 
you are practically hostile ? Can you indifferently neglect^ 
and yet ardently admire the same virtue? Do good like 
God — ^and you will know what that goodness is which you 
adore in him. Let your heart be melted by charity, — ^and 
the Spirit of love will impress his own image there. He 
that aspires to an union with God, must bind himself to 
every thing which God approves. All sins separate us from 
him — all virtues bring us to him. The Christian graces are 
each a link in the bright chain, which connects the pure 
heart in man with the spotless Heavens above him. 
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S£RMON X. 

By Rev. SAMUEL WILLARD, D.D. Desbfield, Mass. 
[occasional.] 



ON CHRISTIAN FIDELITY. 

2 Timothy iv. 7, 8. ' 

i BATS FOUGHT A GOOD FIGHT; I HAVE FINISHED MY COURSE; I 

hate kept the faith. henceforth there is laid up for mb 
a crown of righteousness, which the lord, the righteous 
Judge, will give to me at that day. 

A religious character the scriptures represent, as a gradual 
production of time and care. In the life of a Christian, we 
sucoessiyely behold the feeble infant, the inquisitive child, 
the ardent youth, and the mature man or woman. Such a 
life, indeed, is an assemblage of virtues, each of which is at 
first like the germ of a plant, while inclosed in a minute 
seed ; which, by the genial influence of heaven co-operating 
with human cultivation, rises and expands, and, in the pro- 
gress of months and years, becomes more and more beauti- 
ful, and finally rewards the husbandman with the richest of 
fruits. 

In our text, the Christian character is presented to our 
contemplation under two distinct and significant emblems ; 
that of a course, or an appointed race, and that of a fight, a 
contest, or a warfare : ^^ I have fought a good fight ; I have 
finished my course." Under the figure of a race^ we have 
a lively view of the progressive nature of religion, and of 
the activity and perseverance it implies ; and when taught 
to regard it as a contest, we are led to anticipate danger and 
hardship, and at the same time are admonished of the watch- 
fulness, and prudence, and patience, and fortitude, and sub- 
ordination, which are required of '' every one who names 
the name of Christ." 

The apostle Paul at the date of our text was a prisoner at 
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Rome, where he is left by the sacred historian in the Acts of 
the Apostles. He was, it seems, expecting soon to suflfer 
martyrdom for the cause of Christ. << I am now ready," 
saith he, ^^ to be offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand." Some have supposed and endeayored to prove that 
this was not an inspired prediction, and that the apostle was 
released, and did not suffer death at that time. On this 
point I shall say little at present, but would barely observe 
that few or none of the apostles, of the prophets after Moses, 
excepting; the great ^^ Apostle and High Priest of our profes- 
sion," seem to have had any other foresight of their own 
death, than what is common to other men. A short time 
before, he had said, ^^ Behold I go bound in the spirit to 
Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall me there, 
save that the Holy Spirit witnesseth in every city that bonds 
and afflictions await me." In the apprehension of the apos- 
tle, however, there was ^^ but a step between him and death." 
In this solemn posture he doubtless took an accurate survey 
of his past life ; scrutinized the general tenor of his thoughts 
and feelings, and reviewed the various scenes, in which he 
had been called to act or suffer ; and, at the close of this 
review, he exclaimed in the words of the text, ^^I have 
fought a good fight ; I have finished my course ; I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will 
give to me at that day.^' 

The apostle had indeed '^run well." His natural tem- 
perament was warm and animated ; and the ardor he dis- 
covered in his Pharisaic state was not extinguished by his 
conversion to Christianity. On the contrary, when aiingled 
with more celestial flames, it burned with greater purity and 
fervor. Set free from those restraints, which are most un- 
congenial to a noble spirit, it had operated with greater 
power and effect. In his private life, he could doubtless 
see a long train of improvements. To the Philippians he 
had said, <' I count not myself to have attained ; but this one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth to those things which are before, I prass 
toward the mark, for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus our Lord." As a private Christian, his path 
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appears to have ben ^< like tbe dawning ligkt, that shineth 
more and more tiU per&ct day*" 

As a minister of the gospel, Us course had been still mere 
splendid. Like his great Master, he had gone diKHif domg 
good. la his inde&tigable labors for the eonTersion and 
salvation of men, he had passed in rapid progress from city 
to city, and £rom coonlry to country. He had traversed 
once aad again a great part of Asia Minor ; he had crossed 
into Europe, and extended his missionary labors through 
the principal cities and states of Greece ; and was contem- 
plating a journey to Rome, and still further, into Spain, 
when he was arrested by his enemies, and was no longer at 
liberty to parsue his philanthropic designs. All, however, 
which man can do, he seems to have effected. 

The apostle had not merely a race to run, but a severe 
eonfiUt to endure. In almost every part of his course, he 
was opposed by obstructions and foes without number. In 
becoming a Christian, he had much to encounter in his own 
feelings ; the reverence he had always felt for his instruc- 
tors, and particularly for Gamaliel, his principal guide and 
patron ; a strong attachment, it is probable, for the com- 
panions of his youth ; those natural affections, by which he 
was bound to his intimate relations ; the pride of learning \ 
the love of fame ; the thirst for glory and power ; and the 
natural and innocent desire of ease and safety. Almost every 
passion and feeling must have conspired to discourage his 
entrance on the Christian profession. 

These inward difficulties, however, are not all wliich the 
apostle had to encounter. He was called to contend with 
the Jewish hierarchy, with the power which the priests de- 
rived from their sacred office ; with the specious, but hypo- 
critical sanctity of the scribes and pharisees ; and with the 
blind ferocity of that mob, which was ready to accomplish 
the malignant purposes of those, by whom it should have 
been guided and restrained. As the apostle to the Gentiles, 
he had to meet a populace, equally ferocious and corrupt, a 
host of arrogant and proud philosophers, a confederacy of 
selfish priests, and all the combined terrors of civil power, 
from the emperor down to the meanest magistrate. Beside 
ail these things, he met with no small embarrassments from 
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Chrisiian brethren ; from the narrow prejudices of Jewish 
converts, or the licentiousness of those, who were partially 
reclaimed from Pagan impurity and superstition. In one 
instance, at least, he was called to withstand eren an apos- 
tle, whose example was likely to pervert or obscure an im- 
portant doctrine. 

These complicated difficulties Paul had met with compo- 
sure and fortitude. ^'None of these things moved him, 
neither had he counted his life dear to himself.'' He had 
been discouraged by no obstacles, appalled by no dangers, 
however many or great. With the most undaunted courage, 
he had united the greatest circumspection and the most 
consummate prudence. From the divine arsenals he had 
equipped himself with armour suited to the particular con- 
test, in which he was about to engage. While supported by 
miraculous power, he wielded the weapons of reason and 
persuasion. With the Jews he argued from the scriptures ; 
and with the Oentile philosophers, from nature, experience, 
and the authority of their popular poets. I add, that he 
was no less muk than prudent and courageous in this holy 
warfare. He did not '^strive, but was gentle toward all 
men." He often reasoned, when he might have asserted, 
and frequently entreated, when he might have commanded. 

In the arduous conflict in which the apostle had been en- 
gaged, he had kept the faith. He could not be terrified, he 
could not be flattered into the slightest dereliction of princi- 
ple. Tilings of little or no importance he readily sacrificed 
to the peace and edification of the church ; but those, which 
were in any degree essential to the success of the gospel, he 
strenuously maintained. For the unity of the church he 
contended with peculiar earnestness, and recoiled as soon 
from being called the head of a sect, as he did from receiv- 
ing idolatrous worship from the priests of Jupiter in the 
city of Lystr^. So much reason had the apostle Paul in the 
near view of death to exclaim, ^^ I have fought a good fight ; 
I have finished my course ; I have kept the faith." He adds, 
^< Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness." 

The glories of the future state may perhaps be denomina- 
ted a crown of righteousness, because they are conferred on 
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the righteous, or in other words, on the pure, the benevo^ 
lent, and devout : on those, who bear a moral resemblance 
to the great and blessed God. Another reason why the re- 
wards of the faithful in heaven are called a crown of right- 
eousness, may be because they conrist in righteousness, or in 
a bright assemblage of moral graces. Every virtue we culti- 
vate on earth, will be an inexhaustible treasure of happinera 
in heaven ; an imperishable gem in that crown, which will 
<< shine as the brightness of the firmament forever and ever." 
In this life, the fairest character may be obscured ; but in 
the life to come, every cloud will be dispersed, and every 
virtue will be displayed in its full lustre to assembled worlds. 

The apostle says, '^ Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
will give to me at that day." As this crown is expected 
from the hand of a righteous Judge, the expression might 
seem to imply that it is bestowed as a matter of justice, as 
something which is strictly merited. We may be sure, 
however, the apostle intended to suggest no such thing. 
After all our transgressions and follies, our only hope of 
pardon, and still more of heavenly bliss and glory, must be 
founded in the benignity of God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. But God has promised a glorious reward to those 
who faithfully serve him; and his veracity is concerned in 
performing the promise, which he has freely made. I add, 
that the expression in our text may have a further reference 
to the exact proportion there will be between the rewards 
conferred, and the moral excellence of those, on whom they 
are bestowed. Though every thing is of grace, it will be 
suitable to the justice of God, that those who have labored 
most faithfully in his service, should be crowned with the 
most distinguished honors. 

Thus much may suffice for the character of Paul, and for 
the animating hopes, which mingled with his .anticipations 
of death. For every one who comes to the knowledge of 
the gospel, in whatever age it may be his lot to live, there is 
an appointed race to run, and a warfare to accomplish. Our 
course, indeed, may be limited and obscure ; as much infe- 
rior to that of the apostle, as the course of the humblest 
planet is to that of the sun. But .still within our narrow 
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sphcirai we avB to be diligent and pereeTering, dtflbBing 
aronnd at all tbc little liglU we are capable of impartii^. 
We ate not called to snch a sucoenion of TictOTiei over the 
errors and oormptiowi of the world, at our ^>oetle achiev- 
ed ; but itiU we may do soaoethiDg for the defence and pro- 
aotioB of truth and Tirtiie, and we aie bonnd to ^< contend 
eameidy for the fiuth onoe delivered to the saintt." «« If 
we fight a good fight, if we finidi oar oomae, if wekeepthtf 
faith, there ii laid up for nt," howerer hunible our elation, 
^* a crown of rig^teoueneis, wUeh the Lord, the righleoaa 
Judge, will give to as at that day.*' 

The language of our text, we have reason to believe, might 
have been humbly adopted by that venerableservant of God, 
whose rdics we are about to commit to the tomb. The 
high reelect in which he was held, wiU justify me inaketeh- 
ing at considerable length his life and character. 

Dr. Wells was bom in August, 1744, at Biggleswade in 
Bedfordshire, in England. He was bereaved of his fiither, 
before he knew his worth, and of his mother at the age of 
seven years. After this, he was taken under the protection of 
an uncle in Carrington, where he was intimate with the phi* 
lanthropic Howard. As there was no dissenting church in 
Carrington, he attended wonhip with his uncle's ftmily in 
Bedford, in the society which had been rendered famous by 
the ministry of Bnnyan. After some preparatory studies, 
he received his theological education in the school, which 
was successively under the superintendence of Doddridge, 
Often, and Ashford. On his introduction to the ministry, 
he was settled at Bromsgrove in Worcestershire, where he 
continued for more than twenty years ; when, by the at* 
tractions he saw in this land of freedom, he was induced in 
1793 to remove hither with his family, and settled in Brat- 
tleborough. Here, without being installed according to the 
usual forms, he discharged the duties of a minister, till the 
year 1818 ; wlien he visited his native country. After his 
return, he preached occasionally, but not constantly, till 
within about two years of his death. 

In speodation. Dr. Wells embraced in his youth those 
sentiments, which, in his riper age, he steadily maintained ; 
believing in the persona* unity of 6ed, the subordination of 
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^or blessed Lord, sad the all-sufficiency of that grace, ivhick 
is provided through him for an apostate world. These prin- 
ciples in connexion with those which are common to all 
Christians, WBre his guide in life, and his unfailing support 
and consolation in the immediate prospect of death. In his. 
own opinions he was firm and independent, and of course 
he was forbearing and candid to others. In many of those, 
whose opinions were at Tariance with his, he could see much, 
to admire and commend. He was not disputatious in pub- 
lic or private. He dwelt chiefly both in preaching and con- 
versation on those great principles, which have the most di- 
rect bearing on the heart and the life. He was opposed to 
all needless divisions ; and though it was a matter of regret 
that any of his fellow laborers on the walls of God's spirit- 
ual house ^^ should build with wood, hay and stubble," in-^ 
stead of the more solid and precious materials, with which 
all are in some measure furnished, it was still more painful 
to him to see them hindering one another, indulging mutual 
jealousies and inflicting mutnal pains. He was moderate, 
peaceful, and yet he was ever ready to vindicate the cause of 
those, who, in his apprehension, were suffering unjust re- 
proach for the ^^ truth as it is in Jesus." 

As a preacher. Dr. Wells was serious, instructive, and af- 
fectionate. No one who heard him could doubt his sincer- 
ity. His style and manner in his latter years, which alone, 
were known to us, were very suitable to his age ; and if he 
did not make so much display as some others, we have rea- 
son to believe that, in that day, ^^ when they shall come from 
the east, and the west, and sit down in the kingdom of heav- 
en," many, from the old world and the new, will appear as 
happy witnesses of the fidelity and power of his preaching. 

Some no doubt have published too much. Of Dr. Wells I 
think it b to be regretted, that his modesty did not allpw him 
to publish more. He was active however, and perhaps 
equally useful in other ways. He was much in scenes of 
sorrow ; in the abodes of sickness, death, and bereavement, 
administering those rich consolations, which belonged to his 
profession. He was much with his people too in seasons of 
heahh and prosperity, and, I believe, was a welcome visiter 
to the old and the young, in all places and at all times. In 
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his manners and conversation, gravity and cheerfulness were 
happily blended. He was always entertaining, without de- 
scending from the dignity which harmonized so well with 
the majestic stature and form of his person, his advanced 
age, and the sacred office he filled. The domestic character 
of Dr. Wells was highly interesting and exemplary. In those 
declining years, which are too often marked with impa^ 
tience, he knew well how to prize the kind attentions of his 
children and friends. He was predisposed to be satisfied 
and pleased with every thing they did. Between him and 
them, all was confidence and afiection to the very close of 
his life. 

I have said that on the approach of death Dr. Wells found 
support and consolation in those views of religion, which 
he had entertained from his youth. I might say more. For 
many years, death was a favorite subject of contemplation, 
and was viewed with so much cheerfidness and hope, that 
he could, and, a:^ I believe, did adopt the language of Paul, 
and say, " I have a desire to depart, and be with Christ." 
It is true, that untler the lassitude and infirmities of the last 
four or five weeks, his hopes were somewhat obscured, and 
like most other persons in the decrepitude of old age, he 
had some fears of death. These fears, however, were tran- 
sient. When his sun was in the western horizon, it beamed 
forth without a cloud, and set in cheerful glory. He died 
on the evening of the Lord's day, December 9th, and, as we 
believe, has ^one to enjoy that perpetual "sabbath, which 
remaineth for the people of God." He had " fought a good 
fight ; he had finished his course ; he had kept the faith. '^ 
In our sober imagination, we may now see him associated in 
glory with that great apostle, of whom he was an humble 
follower, even as he was of Christ. 

In application of the subject and the occasion, let us all be 
"followers of those, who, through faith and patience, in- 
herit the promises." While the example of Christ engages 
our chief regard, let us contemplate and copy the virtues, 
which adorn the lives of our fathers and brethren. Let us 
"fight the good fight of faith." "Encompassed with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and, 
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run with patience our appointed race, having an eye to the 
recomi)ense of reward." 

The Christian society, whom I now address, will, I pre- 
sume, ^^ suffer a word of exhortation." Cherish in your 
minds, my brethren, the instructions and counsels you have 
received from him, who will address you no more in this 
holy place. Cherish in your hearts and cultivate in your 
lives those virtues, by which his public and private dis- 
courses were illustrated and enforced. Let his pure and 
elevated spirit live in you, and you will partake in the 
glor .' of his unfading crown. 

O that all the public ministers of religion would imbibe 
the temper, and copy the life of one, who was so firm, and 
yet so meek in the defence of the truth, and in the pro- 
motion of that great cause, in which we all profess to be en- 
gaged ! 

The children of our honored friend, will accept our sym- 
pathies under the bereavement they now suffer in the death 
of one so justly respected and beloved, while they have our 
congratulations for the rich inheritance they still enjoy in 
his immortal example, and in those counsels, which are 
treasured in their memories. Though separated by moun- 
tains, or rivers, or a wide spreading ocean from that tomb, 
which they would gladly make a frequent and sacred resort, 
the li^ht of his example will attend them in every place ; 
and, while they follow that example, his God will be their 
God, and his inheritance their everlasting portion in that 
better country, to which he has gone. 
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Bt Rev. HENRY WARE, Jr. Boston, Mabs. 

[PreadMd before the FVagment Society of Boston, and (with TaiiatioDs) before 
the Female Humane Society of MarbleheacL] 



THE DUTY OF USEFULNESS. 
I Corinthians x* 24. 

Let no man seek his own, but etery man anotheb^s wealth, 
(or welfare.) 

The precepts of the gospel sometimes fall in with, and 
sometimes oppose, the natural feelings of the heart. Every 
disposition and propensity which is kind, amiable, and just, 
leading to uprightness, truth, and virtue, Christianity smiles 
upon and cherishes. Every disposition and propensity which 
leads to falsehood, malice, and mischief, it frowns upon and 
condemns. 

One of the strongest natural feelings is self love. It is in- 
herent in all beings. Whether rational or irrational, whether 
more or less exalted, they all love themselves and seek their 
own happiness. This principle in man is rebuked or coun- 
tenanced by the doctrine of Christ, according to the manner 
in which it is modified by other principles. If it be single, 
unmixt, uncontrolled, the only motive which governs the 
character and directs the life ; it is then a thorough selfish- 
ness which leads to all sin, and is utterly and peremptorily 
denounced. But when it is kept under sober control, regu- 
lated by reason, limited by regard to the rights and happi- 
ness of others, and to the laws of equity, kindness, and truth; 
then it is allowed and advocated by Christianity. Our Lord 
would blot out and destroy none of the native characteristics 
of man ; he seeks but to correct, renew, and exalt them. 

17 
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And in doing (his, he applies a man's love for hinitelf as the 
rule by which to regulate his love for his neighbor — Thau 
thalt live thy neighbor as thyself; a precept, which has been 
nowhere better paraphrased than by Dr. Watts : 

And let thy kindness to thyself, 

Mbasubb and bulb thy lore to him* 

*^ No one," says the apostle, '^ ever hated his own flesh ;'* 
neither does Crod require it of him ; but so to control hk 
partiality for it, as that it shall never interfere with the re- 
gard which is due to his neighbor. Accordingly, it is the 
purpose of the gospel to bring the benevolent principle to 
an equality, as far as possible, with the selfish. It would 
adjust the one by the other, graduate them side by side, and 
make them equal, active, and successful partners in the pro* 
motion of human happiness. And, as ^^ love is the fulfilling 
of the law," it would thus instruct the Christian to perform 
all his duties toward man, with the same ardor and fidelity 
with which he instinctively follows the promptings of self 
love and the natural desire of happiness. 

To effect this, is obviously no slight operation. It is part 
of that great change which the gospel contemplates in the 
character of man. It is not to be denied, that originally the 
selfish principle predominates. The human creature, on first 
coming into existence, while as yet the only being of whose 
happiness he knows himself to have any charge, and before 
the reasoning faculty has attained any supremacy over the 
animal nature, cares for his own happiness without respect 
to that of others, and readily sacrifices their interests to his. 
And indeed, notwithstanding all which has been effected by 
education, experience, and Christianity, this instinctive prin- 
ciple of self love still retains in too many its ascendancy 
over the character, and stifles the growth of the benevolent 
sentiment. But this is to be changed by the spirit of the 
gospel, which addresses its rebuke to the selfishness of the 
soul, and breathes into it the most extensive and disinterest- 
ed generosity, and publishes precepts of kindness and regard 
for others the most distinct and positive. <^ Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself." "Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them." " Let no man seek 
his own, but every man another's welfare." 
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Here, you observe, there is nothing optional. It is not 
left to a man's opinion, or judgment, or convenience, or in* 
terest. But it is bound upon him as a duty. The authority 
which makes it a duty to be honest, makes it also a duty to 
be generous ; and no more leaves it to a man's choice wheth* 
er he may be benevolent, than whether he may be just. 

This is placing the matter in a light in which many seem 
unwilling to regard it. Men would claim the greater virtm 
in their charity from being allowed, as they fancy, not to be 
charitable except they please. But no such permission ki 
given in the gospel of Christ ; and, therefore, he who avoids 
this virtue, must bear the double shame of having no heart 
for the most amiable of all graces, and no allegiance for the 
highest of all authority. 

These remarks are sufficient to introduce the point which 
I have specially in view. Since the Christian religion is 
thoroughly adverse to all selfishness, and to every mode of 
life which is governed by selfish views and devoted to selfish 
ends ; it is an obvious consequence, that it is man^s duty, in 
all his habits and pursuits, to have regard to others as well 
as to himself ; that is, as it is expressed by Paul in the text, 
to seek not only his own welfare^ but that of others also. This is 
saying in other words, that it is every man's duty to be as 
useful as he can. To this point your attention is invited; 
and I ask you to look at it practically, not as a matter of 
speculation, or an abstract proposition in ethics ; but as a 
rale of actual life, to be applied to the government of your 
habitud conduct. 

My doctrine is, that there is an obligation on men to lead 
usefiil lives ; and that every man is bound to make usefulness 
his rule in his plans and pursuits. 

That is to say, a man is not to regard himself as an insula- 
ted being, sent upon earth only for his own happiness ; but 
as one of a multitude, for all of whom the common Parent 
equally cares, and whose happiness he is therefore not at 
liberty to disregard. This consideration should always be 
present with him. In forming his plans of life and projects 
of personal good, he is to inquire whether thqy interfere 
with the interests of another. If so, no profit which they 
may bring to himself, will excuse him for prosecuting them. 
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He may have a legal right to go on and advance his own 
interest, however it may be to the detriment of another. 
He may trample on the poor man his neighbor, and avail 
himself of the defencelessness of the widow, and take advan- 
tage of the unskilful in trade, and obstruct the inexperience 
of youth. But all this, which the policy of the world may 
allow, the kind spirit of the gospel, yes, the eternal rule of 
equity, condenms. — So also of the character of his pursuits. 
He may have a legal right to enter upon any occupation 
which shall grant a livelihood, or make him rich, without 
regard to its injurious operation on others. But he has no 
moral right, no Christian right, to do it. He may erect a 
building for the single purpose of spreading the temptations 
to intemperance, or for affording accommodations and en- 
ticements to gambling, or for pernicious entertainments 
which corrupt the taste and debauch the morals of the com- 
munity ; the Law may grant him its honorable licence, and 
spread ovter him the wing of its strong protection ; it may, 
perchance, be the most profitable employment which he can 
follow ; it may yield to him a more generous support than 
is given to tl^e teachers of your high seminaries of learning, 
the ministers pf the everlasting gospel, or the magistrates 
and legislators pf the land. But what then ? He is still 
living by iniquity ; h^ is engaged in spreading corruption ; 
he flourishes on the ruin of his fellow-men ; his prosperity 
is in proportion tp their disgrace, and he lives by hastening 
their death. Whatever human laws may say, he has no 
right to do this. It was not for this that he was sent into 
the world. Both natural morality and Christian precept 
cry out against this prostitution of his power, and lay upon 
him their imperative injunction to pursue an occupation in- 
nocent at least, if he cannot make it absolutely beneficial. 

And here it may be necessary to observe a distinction ; for 
I have no intention of straining a point of duty beyond rea- 
sonable bounds. It would do injury to a cause which I 
have greatly at heart. We are not, then, to interpret this 
obligation of usefulness so straitly as to infer, that no pursuit 
is allowable but such as promotes directly the welfare of 
other men or of society. If we should insist upon this, it is 
plain that the major part of men would find no occupation. 
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It must be accounted sufficient that a man's calling be not 
injurious, or that it be indirectly useful to the whole by its 
boiefit to those whom scripture calls his own. For it is 
worthy of observation, that that skilful system of the ^ divis- 
ion of labor,' of which man has so happily availed himself, 
as a fortunate invention for the advancement of human im- 
provement, has been most beautifully exemplified in the 
original constitution of things. The great Founder of So- 
ciety has provided for its welfare by committing it, in sep- 
arate small portions, to the care of separate responsible 
individuals, dividing the whole into families, each having 
its own head and protector. There it is that lies every 
man's first duty ; and a large portion of mankind have little 
allotted to them beyond this natural sphere of their action. 
Providence has committed to them nothing more than the 
charge of their ^' own households." It is enough, then, as 
regards the general welfare, that the business by which they 
support their families be of no detriment to other men. They 
are not required to make it directly subservient to the gen- 
eral good. 

It is to be observed further, that in a civilized state of 
society, there are many callings essential to the general com- 
fort and refinement, which cannot be, and ought not to be, 
dispensed with, which can yet in only a very secondary 
sense be denominated wefuL Much that pertains to the 
habitual conveniences and acconunodations of polished life, 
to the graces and elegancies, without which society returns 
to a barbarous state, to the arts, and the fine arts, is to be 
numbered among matters which no one could pursue, be* 
cause useful in a strictly religious sense. Yet they are so 
indispensable to the highest advancement of human society, 
that they are not to be proscribed by religion. They were 
too scrupulous interpreters of religious obligation, who for- 
bad to Christians the arts of music and painting and all or- 
namental accomplishments. They are not, it is true, to be 
ranked with the labors of instructors, pastors, magistrates, 
and philanthropists. But they fill a necessary place. Society 
could not well do without them. They are like the inferior 
members of the body, less honorable than the head and the 
main limbs, but not therefore to be despised. All cannot 
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be teachers, all cannot h^ magistrates, all cannot be philan* 
thropiflts. ^^ If the whole body were the head, where were 
the body.'' But they have their place, and in that place 
their office is serTiceable. And, be it remembered, that the 
conscientious man may always make his occupation directly 
useful by devoting a portion of its gains to useful ends, and 
of its leisure to works of kindness and social good. This 
he will perceive to be his duty. He will feel that superflu** 
ous gain and occasional leisure are allowed him, not to be 
ihrown away in frivolous folly or wasteful self-indulgence, 
but that he may enjoy the privilege, which his actual avoca- 
tions in life do not allow him, of doing immediate good. 
To neglect such opportunities, he would feel to be seeking 
imly hie otm, and not regarding anoiher^e mtfare. 

Thus much concerning the general obligation of Useful- 
ness. Let me now state some of tlie reasons on tehich it rests. 

And here I might content myself with repeating and urging 
what has already been advanced respecting the spirit and 
precepts of the gospel. But as we have seen them to be 
very clear and decisive, and as God has not laid this obliga- 
tion on us "by the gospel only, but by various other intima- 
tions of his will ; we shall learn more completely how posi- 
tive and irresistible that will is, by looking at some of the 
many other ways in which it is testified to us. 

1 , In the first place, then, he has plainly intimated his 
will by the M\Uure which he has given us. Our earliest feelings, 
it is true, are absorbed in ourselves. But we no sooner 
enter on the experience of society, and become capable of 
understanding the situation of others, than our hearts are 
drawn out toward them, and we instinctively desire that 
they also should enjoy. We find ourselves capable of sym- 
pathy in their wants, anxiety for their sufferings, tears for 
their distress ; and why is this, except that we may be thus 
prompted, by a spirit within, to act for their relief? Why 
man placed with man, and made to lean on man ; why 
talents given to one which are refused to another ; why 
some made to possess what others want ; except that they 
may aid and impart to one another ? You perhaps might 
have expected that the Creator should provide one vast 
storehouse of gifts, whither each should resort, and supply 
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his wants freely, and enrich himself to the extent of his ne*- 
cesaities and desires. But do you not see that this simple 
and easy method would have made every man inveterately 
aelfish 1 Whereas the beneficent Creator has accomplished 
the same end by a method which tends to root out that 
odious characteristic — ^not by establishing one common store- 
faonse from which all should receive, but by distributing his 
gifts among men, and causing them to receive from one 
another — so that while all should be supplied, it yet might 
be by a ministration to mutual necessities, by the action and 
reaction of benevolent feelings, and the interchange of the 
kind offices of self-denial and beneficence. To refuse to ex- 
change gifts as far as possible, with your fellow-men, and 
share with those who need the blessings you possess, is the 
same sort of criminality, as if, one general depository having 
been provided, you should stand watching at the door, and 
prevent any one from receiving his just and intended portion. 

2. God has further testified to us his will by the rituathn 
to which he has appointed w. It is a state of mutual and re* 
ciprocal dependance. Not an individual has he placed where 
it is possible for him to stand without leaning on a fellow ; 
or where his fellow can fall without needing his support. If 
He had pleased, it might have been otherwise. He might 
have rendered nothing necessary to his creatures, but the 
support of his own hand ; and in that case we should have 
been exempted from all obligation to useful action. But he 
has delighted, on the contrary, to make his creatures neces« 
sary to one another, and to create mutual calls for aid, in 
order that they might be knit together in bands of brotherly 
affection and social happiness. For he knew that their hap- 
piness must depend on the state of their affections ; and this 
must depend on the exercise of those affections ; and in order 
that they might be thus exercised, he made them to minister 
to one another what he might have easily done for them by 
his own direct act. He has thus made it binding on each to 
do something for others — an obligation which every man 
transgresses who ^^ seeks his own,'' and does not strive to 
be useful. 

3. He has further enforced this obligation by his own eor- 
ample. We read, ^^ Be ye imitators of God, as dear chil* 
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dren ;'' * and it is but reasonable that the children abouM 
be required to resemble the parent in those points which are 
characteristic of him. And what is it which characterizes 
the administration of God ? Is it not beneficence ? Is it 
not utility ? What has he made, what has he done, except 
for some useful end ? In all the expenditures of his uniTerse, 
what has been expended except to do good ? In the exhaust- 
less resources of his wisdom and power, where there could 
be no want and no waste, how is every thing arranged and 
adapted to perform some useful office, and occupy its place 
for good ! Look at the works of nature and the operations 
of providence. You see that his sun rises on the evil and on 
the good, and his rain descends on the just and on the un- 
just, and ^ from seeming evil he still educes good, and better 
thence again, in infinite progression.' Even what might 
appear, at first sight, to be only designed for ornament, or 
given up to waste, is yet rendered useful ; the desert and 
wrathful sea is made to nourish its innumerable tribes, and 
to promote those enierprizes of man which it might seem 
especially calculated to hinder. And the flaunting flower, 
which one might think bom only to look beautiful and die, 
is yet made the dwelling place of myriads of living crea- 
tures, and nourishes an empire, joyous and populous, on 
every leaf. Why, then, should not man learn to regard 
what is useful even in trifles and ornaments? — Look at the 
dispensations of divine grace. There, also, is the same de« 
sign visibly illustrated. Nothing for display — ^nothing to 
excite the mere admiration of his creatures — ^nothing to elicit 
the barren applause of reasoners and philosophers ; but all 
simple, substantial, good ; — doctrines, disclosures, prophe- 
cies, not to overwhelm and astonish, not to gratify an eager 
and thirsting curiosity ; but only such as will profit, elevate 
to devotion, excite to holy desires, renew the afifections, 
build up an elevated character, and save the soul. These 
are declared plainly, explicitly, practically ; and they teach 
us — ^if I may venture reverently to say so — ^what God had 
most at heart, to make a revelation which should be prq/tto- 
bk to his children. Let his children, then, be imitators of 
him. Let them strive in all things to be in like manner 

*T]iip is the mors exact rendering of Ephesians t. 1. 
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inrofitoble. Let them regard it as a privilege to be permit*^ 
ted to copy so glorious a model. ^^ Behold what manner of 
loTe the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called the Sons of God." And what does the apostle- add? 
^< Beloved, if Ood so loved us, tae o^ht ako to love one another.^* 
We ought to feel the obligation to do good always, because 
He does good always. 

4. The obligation is also laid upon us by the example of 
Jesus Christ. '^Ye call me," said he, '^ Master and Lord; 
and ye say well — for so I am. If I then, your Lord and 
Master, have washed your feet, ye ought also to wash one 
another's feet." Here, by one striking instance, he points 
out the use we are to make of all his acts. And what were 
they? Acts of usefulness. His life was devoted, consecra- 
ted, to useful labors. He went about doing good. He was 
absorbed in this occupation. No matter for himself; no 
matter for his own convenience, comfort or rest. God had 
given him power over all things, and put in his hand the 
agents of nature and the elements of the world to wield them 
at his pleasure. But he never employed them to work a 
miracle for his own benefit. When others hungered, he fed 
them ; when others suffered, he relieved them ; but for his 
own suffering and hunger he made no provision, though a 
word would have changed stones into bread, and called 
around him twelve legions of angels. No ; self-sacrificing 
and disinterested, ^^he that was rich, for our sakes became 
poor, that we through his poverty might be rich." What 
an example is here ! Beautiful, illustrious, divine ! How 
does it shame the inaction, selfishness, self-indulgence of us 
his disciples ! He lived for mankind ; we live for ourselves. 
He sacrificed every thing, even life, for man and his re« 
demption ; we are reluctant to make sacrifices, not barely 
for others, but even for ourselves. He went about doing 
good ; and we go about—it is a plain phrase, but only too 
true— to build up our own fortunes. Can we look at our- 
selves and not blush with shame, I do not say at finding that 
we are so far behind him, but that we are even so far unlike 
him? 

His first disciples did imitat^ his example. They felt that 
it laid them under an obligation. They had imbibed his 
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spirit, and the same mind was in them. To be Christians, 
and to be devoted to the interests of their fellow men, were 
with them the same thing. <^ Brethren,'^ said they, '^if 
God so loved us, we ought also to love one another." And 
in the energy of that love they went forth, with blessings at 
once for the bodies and the souls of men ; making contribu- 
tions among the brethren for their wants, working miracles 
for their health, founding churches for their salvation. Peter 
toiled with his Master's disinterested zeal, and John with his 
Lord's serene and gentle*afiection ; and Paul, the Champion, 
spread the first peaceful triumphs of the cross, over those 
very regions where Alexander had first raised the banners of 
his desolating conquests. A fit contrast between the spirit 
of religion and the ambitious spirit of the world ! that where 
the greatest among human princes had scattered misery and 
death, there the greatest of Christian preachers should be 
employed to proclaim peace and life. 

So has it been through all succeeding ages. Those who 
have drunk most deeply the spirit of Jesus, and entered most 
fully into the genius of his religion, have been distinguished 
for their labors in behalf of their fellow men. When you 
name one eminent among Christians, you name one who has 
sought in some way to be useful ; who has lived, not for 
himself only, but has endeavored to follow his Master in 
living for others. When Christianity became corrupted, its 
professors shut themselves up in convents and monasteries 
to dream away life in religious reverie; they thought to 
come nearer to God by forsaking man ; and thus lost the 
opportunities of virtue by seeking nothing but spiritual 
purity. Contrast the lazy, luxurious religion of the cloister, 
with the active habits of him who went about doing good ; 
contrast the monk in his cell with Paul upon his travels, or 
the good Fenelon in his diocess ; and you have two pictures 
of what is and what is not the spirit of the gospel. You see 
that when a man ceases to be useful he ceases to act the 
Christian ; and that he only may be satisfied with himself, 
who, according to his opportunity and ability, lives over 
his Lord's life of beneficence. Or, to take up the words of 
Jesus,* he only may regard himself as the child of his Father 



^Matt. V, 48. 
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in heaven, who striyes to resemble Him who is good to all — 
causing '^ his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and his 
rain to descend on the just and the unjust*'' 

Many other considerations might be added to those which 
1 have now adduced. But these must suffice. Let them be 
weighed, and they must be felt. If we understand our rela- 
tion to the common Father, and to the members of his great 
family ; if we consider the structure and order of society ; 
if we enter into the beneficent purpose of the Christian dis- 
pensation, which is to reorganize human society, and so 
carry its peculiar blessing to every habitation and every 
heart ; if we have any regard for the interests of our race, 
have ever considered of what improvement it is susceptible, 
and how that improvement is to be brought about by the 
combined ministration of many minds and many hands ; then 
we shall feel that we have a part to act from which it would 
be criminal to withhold ourselves. We shall know, that to 
live for ourselves, and waste our talents and means on per- 
sonal indulgences and selfish gratifications, with no inquiry 
or care whether we aid or injure our fellow beings — ^we 
shall know that this is a great sin. We shall be as content 
to live vagabonds as to live useless. We shall see but the 
shadow of difference between hoarding wealth with a miser's 
meanness, and spending it with a worldling's selfishness ; 
between the baseness of directly defrauding by dishonest 
acts, and defrauding indirectly by squandering on our own 
persons what God meant for the happiness and virtue of 
many. 

I intreat the man of Influence to think of this. God has 
given him talents, and placed him where others feel them. 
How will he have them felt ? By displaying how skilfully 
he can bring all around him to subserve his ends and pro- 
mote his interests, and toil for his aggrandizement or pleas- 
ure ? This is the purpose to which influence has often been 
directed ; but let him spurn the base selfishness. Let him 
feel that he holds in trust this gift of heaven — in trust for 
the advantage and blessing of others ; a trust which is abus- 
ed and forfeited when devoted to his single benefit. Let 
him feel that he has nothing but what he has received, and 
that as God has thus '^made him to differ," so He will 
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strictly inquire of him at last if this difference have made 
him a blessing or a curse to others. He will, therefore, be 
persuadedi that even if his own happiness were the end of 
existence, it cannot be that happiness which grows out of a 
selfish regard to present gratification ; but only that final 
and permanent good which belongs in heaven to the soul 
which has applied its powers to effect the great objects of 
God's paternal love. 

Let the man of Leisure apply this subject. From whatever 
causes his leisure may spring, let him remember that it is 
not an exemption from duty ; that it does not banish him 
from the honorable company of the useful ; that it does not 
exempt him from the obligation, nor debar him from the 
privilege, of laboring for others, though he have no need of 
toil for himself. He is rather to regard this exemption from 
toil for his own sustenance, as an intimation of Providence 
that he should devote himself to others. Life is not to be 
wasted in indolence, because God has supplied daily bread 
without its being earned. Nay, let him earn it by good 
works. Society has a right to his services. It may impera- 
tively claim from him the hours which are not necessary to 
himself, and he cannot discharge his duty but by engaging 
in its service. Let him not, then, be a iSrone in the great 
hive of this busy and needy world. There are a thousand 
objects to which his counsel and time may be advantageously 
applied. There are the poor to be relieved, the afflicted to 
be comforted, the wronged to be righted, the wicked to be 
warned, the ignorant to be taught, the young to be instruct- 
ed, the arts, the sciences, the cause of humanity, of civili- 
zation, of truth, of religion, to be advocated and carried 
forward ; and in some of these labors, why not occupy his 
time and engross his affections? — There are some men of 
leisure, who appear to think that they have no concern in 
the world but to live and act the gentleman ; in which 
notion, they flutter about society the most insignificant and 
worthless of God's creation ; haying nothing to do, therefore 
doing no good ; having nothing to do, and therefore feeling 
themselves licensed to do evil ; and that they may pass away 
time and get rid of a tedious life, chasing frivolous pleas- 
ures, plotting the destruction of innocence, betraying unwary 
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>youlh, and destroying, perhaps, body and soul in guilty in- 
dulgence. Or supposing that they proceed no further than 
to be thoroughly worthless ; yet this is not at all tolerable 
in the eyes of him who knows that man is rational, and that 
his powers are bestowed for valuable purposes. How can 
he do nothing when there is so much to be done ? Why 
will he leave no trace behind him of his existence, when he 
might make the world better ? Why will he be satisfied to 
eat and drink and lounge away a trifling existence, and be 
forgotten, when he might aspire to praiseworthy deed^, and 
come to a lamented end ? Let him remember that Leisure is 
Life — the vast and responsible gift of the Author of all ; and 
let him beware of the folly of wasting that which he is so 
an^tious to enjoy forever. 

Let the man of Wealth apply this subject, and learn to seek, 
in its expenditure, not barely his own, but the welfare of 
others. Why should he squander on himself sums which 
are adequate to the support of a multitude ? Why gratify 
himself only, when he might gratify thousands ? Why de- 
vote to luxuries and amusements, which perish with the 
money that is paid for them, sums which might constitute 
him a public benefactor ? which might provide abodes for 
the miserable during centuries, might lay the foundation of 
institations where the ignorant of generations yet unborn 
should find instruction, might be promoting the progress of 
truth and human improvement for ages to come? Why 
leave behind him no monument of his privileged existence, 
except his tombstone — which can only serve to remind men 
that he was rich and worthless ; — when he might build one 
that should make his name familiar and dear as long as earth 
shall stand ? One would think that even selfishness would 
persuade, I was going to say would tempts the rich man to a 
generous bestowment of his treasures. Let him remember, 
also, that they are not his own, except as they constitute part 
of his earthly trial, and that he must answer for their use to 
Him who bestowed them. He will then be unable to squan- 
der them selfishly and unprofitably. Let him study the rule 
of human duty, let him reflect what is due to his Maker and 
his £ellow creatures, let him think of the future asweU as 
the present, of the end as well as the enjoyment ; and he 
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will not — he will not dare — ^follow that miserable company 
of selfish beings who have thought of nothing beyond them- 
selves, and of whom nothing is remembered but that they 
were rich ; who have thrown away, with a folly inconceiva- 
ble to a generous mind, their golden opportunities of spread- 
ing knowledge and happiness around, and showering bles- 
sings on the world. If such a one hears me, I speak to him 
as to an accountable creature of God ; and entreat him to 
reflect upon his obligation to be useful. I exhort him to 
remember that wealth can be of any value to him only until 
his death ; but that there are objects of private charity, of 
public good, of lasting beneficence, which would outlive him 
and his heirs, and which he would rejoice to meet as wit- 
nesses for him in the day of the Lord. I exhort him, by his 
faith in the gospel, by his hope of heaven, to give diligent 
heed to the words of the apostle ; '^ Charge them that are 
rich in this world that they be not high-minded, nor trust 
in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who giveth all 
things richly to enjoy ; that they do good ; that they be rich 
in good works, ready to distribute, willing to comnmnicate, 
laying up in store for themselves a good foundation for the 
time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal life." 

But there are still others to be considered, who reckon 
themselves to be persons neither of influence, leisure, nor 
wealth, and are, therefore, ready to believe that the duty of 
usefulness has no application to them. / can do no good, is 
the language which such an one would employ ; what is 
there that I can effect in my unimportant station and with 
my limited powers ? 

Perhaps not much, it may be replied ; but something — a 
little* And are you sure that your feeling is not pride? You 
are too proud to do so little. Be more humble then. Be 
willing to stoop to wash the saints' feet, or to give a cup of 
cold water to a disciple, and you will then find something to 
do. And remember that the question is not, whether you do 
mi«cA, but whether as much as you can. Our Lord's com- 
mendation was, She hath done — ^not a great act — ^but tohat 
she could. Do not suffer yourself to fall short of this. 

But perhaps you are oppressed with a real humility ; you 
do actually fancy yourself too mean to be of any service. 
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Then, let me say, you do yourself great injustice. Do you 
not remember that the widow's mite was accepted? Do 
you not know that God accomplishes great things by small 
agents? and that in a vast machine, like that of human 
society, the minutest tooth of the smallest wheel is essential 
to the regular operation of the whole, and the production of 
the final result ? Perhaps you may be of no visible benefit 
to the public at large, or to the church universal. If so, it 
is not required that you should be. But there is a sphere in 
which you are not insignificant. Tou are a friend, a neigh- 
bor, a member of a family ; one of a small circle in which 
your example is seen and your actions felt. You have a 
little wealth, a little leisure, a little influence ; and if you 
will bear it in mind, a slight favor, a kind hint, a seasonable 
word of advice, a silent nod of encouragement, a gentle look 
of reproof, may do good which the recording angel will 
smile to enter in. What right, then, have you to set it 
down as a maxim, that you can do no good ? 

If you inquire for means of usefulness ; they are many. 
They cannot be missed by him who really desires to find 
tkem. i have suggested not a few in the progress of this 
discourse, and there is one which it is my special duty to lay 
"before you. The Ladies of the Society on whose account 
we have come together, present to you an example and af- 
ford to you an opportunity of well-doing, such as may illus- 
trate our subject, and ought to call forth our charity. 

I say they present to you an example. Not of great and 
splendid beneficence ; but of the very thing which you most 
need, of calm, unimposing, persevering usefulness, followed 
from a sense of duty. They have not been satisfied to live 
for themselves, and perform the personal and relative duties 
from which they could not escape, and which may be per- 
formed from the force of circumstances, without any princi- 
ple of duty. But they would live in some measure for 
others. They would engage themselves regularly and sys- 
tematically in doing something for the less favored children 
of misfortune. They have seen that in this large city, there 
is much poverty — ^honest, meritorious poverty — ^which may 
labor, and live by its labor, in health ; but which, in times 
of sickness, is depressed at once to the extreme of wretched- 
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ness. That visitor from Ood is a different messenger when 
it comes to the downy and curtained bed of the affluent, 
from whose comfortable chambers both light and weather 
are excluded, and on whose carpeted floor the foot falls 
Without disturbing, and around whose pillow friends, phy- 
sicians and nurses wait tenderly night and day ; and when it 
comes to the straw pallet of the laboring poor, covered with 
a few insufficient rags which afford scanty protection from 
the cold wind that whistles through the crevices and 
broken glass, on which the suffering patient lies exposed to 
noise and intrusion, perhaps in the only room of the house, 
in which all the business of the family is transacted, and 
where neither quietness nor attendance can be secured. To 
such desertion does sickness introduce many ; and to such 
would the ladies of this Society administer. They enter 
the apartment, and the scene changes. A comfortable bed is 
placed beneath the sufferers' aching limbs. Clean and warm 
clothing covers them, affording a luxury as efficacious as 
medicine. Little comforts, which the sickly fancy craves, 
and which poverty can seldom know, are placed by the 
bed-side ; and the reviving or lingering invalid, seated at 
her own replenished hearth, is made to feel the double 
luxury of ease, and of gratitude to those who brought it. If 
a mother, she looks around mean time on her naked chil- 
dren, for whom she has no longer strength to ply the needle, 
and sees that the same kindness forbids them to suffer from 
her inability. Who does not feel that they do well who are 
useful thus ? These are services in which it becomes woman 
to engage. This is her appropriate sphere. Who would 
not be gratified to know that his wife, or his sister, or his 
daughter, was engaged in such ministrations of love ? Who 
would not esteem them the more lovely when they returned 
from these messages of charity ? For where is it — if I may 
borrow a sentiment from another — where is it that woman 
is most truly an angel ? Not where she is most frequently 
called so*-in the splendor of high life, in the circle of fash- 
ion, weaving the graceful dance, and attracting crowds of 
attendant admirers, brilliant in her native beauty, sparkling 
with ornaments, and blushing at her own praises — ^No ; but 
when she goes out on errands of Benevolence, to cheer the 
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^dow's heart, to dress the shivering limbs of the naked 
orphan, to watch at the pillow of the sick, and whisper 
consoling woirds to the heart of the desolate and friendless. 
There, occupied in the work of heaven, in the spirit of 
Jesus, she is indeed an angel — ^a ministering angel.' The 
comforted sufferer looks up to her as such, and blesses her ; 
and we may believe that the unseen messengers of heaven 
smile upon her and salute her as a fellow-laborer of love. 

They have thus given you an example of usefulness. I 
said, also, that they present you an opportunity, by inviting 
you to join in their quiet, unostentatious employment. They 
solicit you to aid them in providing means for these charita- 
ble services, and to fill their hands when they go abroad on 
ihese purposes of benevolence. Their opportunities of doing 
good are more numerous than they have the means of an- 
swering ; and not for themselves,, but for the poor objects 
of their care, they have ventured to come up here, and 
while they seek the blessing of God, appeal to your sympa- 
thy for aid. They have taken the burden of the work; they 
undergo the toil ; and it is not without reason that they look 
to others for means of adding to the comforts which they 
render. And you, who are able by a small exertion, to 
throw together this evening a sum which would afford 
essential relief to many, and who have not the leisure to 
search them out and minister to them in person, ought to 
rejoice in the opportunity of entrusting your alms to those 
whom experience has taught to apply them with the great- 
est kindness, fidelity, and effect. They have already been 
in many instances the willing and gratified almoners of some 
who possess the means but not the necessary time ; and have 
been able for fourteen years to extend a relieving hand to 
those that were ready to perish. But they have at all times 
been obliged to pass by many more objects of interest and 
want, to whom they had no bounty to extend. Amidst all 
the pleasure of bestowing, they have experienced also the 
pain of refusing. It is for you, this evening, to diminish 
that pain, by enlarging their ability. In their behalf and 
for their sakes, and in behalf of those whose friends and 
visitors they are, I entreat you to enlarge their means. The 
season of wind and storm and pinching cold is hastening on ; 
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and many are they who must lie down in sickners on bedft 
which give no warmth, and see their little ones half naked 
and half starved around them, to whom the charity of this 
evening may carry warmth , and clothing, and conafort. Let 
us then, before we retire to our own pleasant apartments 
and happy firesides, before we lie down upon our pillowi 
in chambers where want and discomfort are unknown, let 
us send our messages of sympathy, through these ladies, to 
those who are unacquainted with our blessings. Let us do 
it as an oflfering of brotherly love ; because nature pleads 
for them in our hearts. Let us do it as an offering of grati- 
tude to Him who has appointed to us a more desirable lot. 
We shall feel the happier, as we lay ourselves to rest» and 
commit our spirits to the Protector of the night, in the re- 
flection that this portion both of our time and of our sub 
stance have been usefully employed. 
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SERMON XII. 

By Ret. JAMES KENDALL, D.D* Plymouth, Mass. 



ON MAIP8 ACCOUNTABLENESa TO HIS CREATOR, 
AND A FUTURE RETRIBUTION. 

Romans ziv. 12. 

So THEN KTERY ONE OF DS MUST GIVE AN ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF TO GoD. 

No doctrine is more clearly taught by revelation than our 
accountableness to God. In this respect, Christianity en- 
forces and sanctions the suggestions and conclusions of rea- 
son and the light of nature. Every law promulgated by the 
great Founder of our religion, requires and lays us under 
obligation to obecUence. But no law is of any avail without 
some sanction ; and no sanction is so effectual as that, which 
promises a reward to the obedient, and threatens a penalty 
to the transgressor. But although the doctrine of a future 
retribution has generally been believed by those who take the 
bible for a guide, and embrace the doctrine^ which it teach- 
es, yet different opinions have been entertained concerning 
the nature and duration of the future punishment of the 
finally impenitent. Some have supposed that the punish- 
ment of the wicked would be interminable ; that sin, being 
an offence against an infinite Being, was an infinite evil, and 
if not repented of, required an infinite punishment ; and that 
the scripture representatigJM of the future condition of the 
wicked, taken in their I^Hous and literal sense, justified 
this opinion ; and would not admit of a limitation to the 
sufferings of the wicked any more than to the happiness of 
the righteous. 

Others, again, think that a perfect Being, who will judge 
the world in righteousness, will inflict punishment adequate, 
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and no more than adequate in degree and duration, to the 
offences of his creatures ; but that neither the justice nor 
honor of the divine government, requires an eternity of tor- 
ments for sins committed by frail and fallible creatures dur- 
ing a short period of probation, in a world too full of 
temptations, which they cannot avoid, nor always resist : — 
that such a punishment would be more than adequate to any 
offences of which mankind could be guilty. And as all the 
chastisements of heaven in this life are disciplinary, and de- 
signed to produce a moral reformation, so, reasoning from 
analogy, it is believed that the future sufferings of the wick- 
ed have the same design and the same tendency ; and, that 
when the enmity of the sinner against the law of God is 
subdued, and a moral reformation takes place under the 
discipline and chastisement of the righteous moral governor 
of the world, — in other words, when the soul is fitted for 
the happiness of heaven, it will be restored to the enjoyment 
of it ; and that this will be the condition ultimately of the 
whole human family. The advocates of this opinion believe 
that the language of scripture respecting the future destiny 
of the wicked, which is acknowledged to be in many in- 
stances very bold and highly figurative, does not necessarily 
authorize the belief of an eternity of suffering ; but that 
when taken with proper qualifications and rightly under- 
stood, it is not inconsistent with the doctrine of a final 
restoration. It is further contended, that the tendency and 
moral effects of this view of the doctrine of a future retribu- 
tion, are stronger and more powerful in restraining the 
wicked from corruption and vice, and producing in them 
the love of God and the practice of virtue, from the deeper 
conviction it produces, and the greater certainty it holds 
out, that the threatened judgment will be executed, than 
when the punishment is represented as so far exceeding the 
nature of the offence, as to leave the mind in doubt, if not 
impressed with the belief, that llie'lhreatening will never be 
carried into execution by a just and merciful God. 

Another class of Christians have adopted a different opin- 
ion. They believe neither in the eternity of the future tor- 
ments of the wicked, nor yet in their final restoration ; — ^but 
suppose that the punishment of the irreclaimable sinner will 
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terminate finally in the extinction of his being. They con- 
sider the present as the only state of trial and probation ; 
that all beyond is retribution ; and that those passages of 
scripture which describe the future punishment of the incor- 
rigibly wicked, strongly imply, if they do not express, an 
.extinction of being. But it is not my present purpose to ar- 
range and weigh the arguments addressed in support of these 
different opinions. The advocates of them all believe in man's 
accountablenesstohis Creator and in a future retribution; that 
every one of us must give an account of himself to God— ^^ who 
has appointed a day in which he will judge the world in right- 
eousness by that man, whom he hath ordained, whereof he 
hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised 
him from the dead." Although they differ in speculation re- 
specting the nature and duration of future pimishment, yet 
by believing sincerely and practically in ^^a judgment to 
come," when every msm will be rewarded according to the 
deeds done in the body, they admit the sanction annexed to 
the written law of God, and are furnished with a strong and 
powerful motive to restrain them from the practice of vice 
and wickedness, and to allure and encourage them to the 
love and practice of virtue, the exercises of piety, and the 
pursuit of holiness. It is the calculation, I presume, of 
every Christian, who believes in a future retribution, not 
with how little punishment he may escape, but with how 
much glory he shall be crowned. 

But there is another opinion still respecting a retribution, 
of more modern date, which appears to have found some 
advocates ; and this is, that it is limited wholly to the pres- 
ent life : — that death not only puts an end to the career of 
wickedness, but terminates all suffering on account of it : — 
and that the righteous and the wicked, whatever may be 
their difference in temper and character in this world, yet 
after the present scene of trial and probation is closed, will 
participate equally the joys of the heavenly state. This 
opinion is an exception to the general belief in a judgment to 
come and a future retribution ; and it is my present purpose 
to examine it — and I pray God to enable me to do it with 
that seriousness and candor, which the solemnity and im- 
portance of the subject demand. It is a subject, my friends, 
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of too serious a nature to be treated with irreverence or 
levity. I should have reason to fear that my tongue would 
be paralyzed) were I to resort to ridicule in discussing a 
theme that involves the best interests of society and the im- 
mortal welfare of individuals. Truth, I suppose, is the 
object of all our inquiries ; and there is no one who does 
not desire to avoid errors, which are believed to be danger- 
ous in their tendency and ruinous in their consequences. All 
I ask is, that the observations I have to make should be re- 
garded no further than they are supported by reason and 
scripture. So far they will claim, and I trust, receive a 
candid hearing. I hope not to deserve the charge of bigotry 
or illiberality. These have never been the ground of my 
offending. No man prizes more highly, nor pleads more 
strongly for liberty of conscience, and the right of private 
judgment in matters relating to religious opinions. Here 
every man must bear his own burden, and give an account 
of himself to God. But we are to take heed that our liberty 
be not made a cloak for licentiousness either in opinion or 
practice. My duty as a Christian teacher requires me to do 
what I can to enlighten the understanding, to aid the judg- 
ment, to lead those with whom I am connected to right 
conclusions, and to establish them in every good word and 
work. I judge no man. I pass sentence of condemnation 
upon no man. This office, I rejoice to believe, belongs to 
an omniscient Judge, who takes cognizance of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart — who knows what is in man* — and 
who will make proper allowance for his infirmities and 
frailties, for the circumstances in which he is placed, the 
means of improvement he has enjoyed, and the temptations 
by which he is assailed ; and who will exercise mercy wher- 
ever it can be done consistently with his justice, the honor 
of his government, and the greatest good of his moral sub- 
jects. My present business is with opinions, and their ten- 
dency and consequences. 

Does, then, the light of nature teach, and is the doctrine 
confirmed by revelation, that the consequences of sin, so far 
as respects the impenitent, the irreclaimable offender, do 
not extend beyond the present life? Is no account to be 
rendered, and no penalty to be endured by the ungodly and 
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the sinner, after the present state of trial and probation is 
ended ? This surely was not the opinion of the wisest and 
best men among the heathen, who had no light to guide 
them in their inquiries but the light of nature. So far as 
they had any belief in the immortality of the soul and a 
future state of existence, they beliljled in a righteous retri- 
bution after death. And they were led to this beliel, more 
than from any other consideration, by observing that the 
wise and virtuous were not unfrequently called to struggle 
with misfortune, to endure adversity, and to sujSer persecu- 
tion and even death from their unjust and cruel oppressors. 
While the wicked were seen to prosper in their wickedness, 
to trample on the rights of the meek and lowly, and often to 
embrne their hands in the blood of the innocent and just. 
Now, if there be a God who presides over the affairs of men, 
and who governs the world in righteousness, they were per- 
suaded that he would not ultimately suffer the virtuous to 
go unrewarded, or the wicked unpunished. And as this, 
so far as concerned individuals, did not always take place in 
this world, they concluded that there must be an hereafter, 
where this seeming inequality would be adjusted, and the 
ways of God to man more clearly manifested and more 
completely justified. And who, from reasoning on the at- 
tributes and perfections of God, could avoid this conclusion ? 
What could be a greater reproach to an earthly sovereign, 
or sooner bring his authority and government into contempt, 
than to suffer the virtuous and just, especially after holding 
out a reward for their fidelity, to go unrewfirded ? or the 
rebellious and profligate, after threatening a penalty to 
transgression, to escape with impunity ? And shall man be 
more just than God? 

It will be said, that virtue carries with it its own reward, 
and that vice is its own tormentor. No doubt the righteous 
man has a satisfaction from himself ; and if his heart con- 
demn him not, he has .confidence towards God. But this 
satisfaction and this confidence will not save him from ad- 
versity, nor always shield him from oppression and persecu- 
tion, though they help to support him under tlyem. But his 
virtue would fail him, and he would shrink from the con- 
test, if it were not fof the hope of a higher, an unmixed 
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reward in that world, ^' where the wicked cease from troub'* 
ling, and the weary are at rest." — And the wicked, no 
doubt, often suffer in this world from the effects of their 
follies and crimes. Their own wickedness is made to cor- 
rect them, and their ^ackslidings to reprove them. But 
this correction and thflkreproof are not always sufficient to 
reclaim them, nor even to restrain them from the further 
commission of crime. They break through all the barriers 
that are opposed to their progress, and venture on with a 
bold and daring step in the path of the wicked, until crime 
and death, mingling in the same conflict, close their career. 
The culprit whose sins have brought him to a dungeon, on 
being released, has scarcely waited until the shadows of the 
next succeeding night have overtaken him, before his crimes 
have been renewed with increased hardihood and daring. 
And is death, even an ignominious death, so great an evil, 
as to be considered the last and only punishment due to 
crimes that are unrepented of? How often has this evil, 
great as it is supposed to be, been voluntarily resorted to, in 
order to be rid of a greater ! How often has the hemlock, 
the dagger, the pistol, the cord been employed as a quietus 
for self-reproach, degradation, neglect and poverty ! And, 
if this be the end of suffering as well as of sinning, and these 
the means of purifying the soul, and speeding her flight to 
the realms of bliss, who would not employ them, rather 
than endure the lashes of conscience, the neglect and con- 
tempt of the world, and the procrastinated miseries of pov- 
erty and want ? 

But how many iniquities are practised, and how many 
crimes committed, which elude the vigilance of human jus- 
tice, and escape the vengeance of human laws ! And, on the 
supposition that there is no retribution, except in this world, 
shall one sinner, because of detection, be permitted to suffer 
disgrace, ignominy and death, under the government of a 
Being whose ways are equal, and who ministers judgment 
in uprightness ; and another who in the sight of heaven is 
equally guilty, though his crimes are concealed from the 
world's eye, be allowed to share the confidence, receive the 
caresses, and be crowned with the honors of this world — 
not suffered to be in trouble asr other men, nor plagued as 
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other men are — perhaps have no bands in death, and go 
down to the grave in quietness and peace ? Reason without 
a revelation would lead to the conclusion, that if there be a 
God who governs the world and reigns in righteousness, it 
cannot be so. But we have higher authority than reason for 
believing that ^^ there is no respect of persons with God ;" 
and that ^^ he will judge, and finally reward every man ac- 
cording to his works." 

It is further added, that the wicked and profligate who 
have abandoned themselves to their vices, have mental suffer- 
ings of which the virtuous have little knowledge ; and that 
these are proportionate and adequate to their crimes. And 
are not some of the most meek, humble, timid, devout 
Christians liable to mental sufferings arising from their great 
sensibility to the evil of sin, a consciousness of great imper- 
fection in themselves, an exquisite sense of the infinite purity 
and holiness of God, and the immeasurable distance at 
which they feel themselves in a moral view from the Being 
with whom they have to do, and in whose sight the heavens 
are not clean ? And all this, perhaps, heightened by some 
constitutional infirmity, clouding the mind, and encircling it 
with a pavilion of darkness. He must have been little con- 
versant with characters of this description, who has not wit- 
nessed extreme distress and suffering from these causes. The 
terrors of death seem to have fallen upon them, and the 
wrath of the Almighty to have passed over them. Now, 
can the mental sufferings of the man, hadkneyed in crime, 
and whose conscience is seared as with a hot iron, be thought 
to be equal to these ? If this be hell, there is little hazard 
in saying, that Christians of the peculiar cast of mind I have 
supposed, however pure and devout, are doomed to the 
deepest and the hottest. 

This state of mind, however, with respect to the timid, 
pious believer, is not to be charged to religion. She tasks 
the mind with no such agony. Her ways are pleasantness, 
and all her paths peace. It is owing partly to some consti- 
tutional infirmity — to a mind deeply tinctured with what is 
called religious melancholy — and often accompanied by some 
mistaken views, some wrong impressions respecting the na- 
ture and requirements of religion, which tend to increase his 
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distrust of himself, weaken his confidence in the goodness 
and mercy of God, and sink him into a state of gloom, mel- 
ancholy and despair. But the Christian of this cast of mind 
and character, will find mercy in the day of the Lord ; and 
although his sun go down in a cloud, his ^^ light will rise in 
obscurity, and his darkness become as the noon day." 

But our authority for believing in a judgment to come 
and a future retribution, is grounded on the revealed word 
of God. What, then, does revelation teach us, and what 
light has it thrown on this solemn and interesting subject ? 
I will now attempt to show what evidence the scriptures 
give of our accountableness to God and of a future retribu- 
tion, without undertaking to describe the nature or duration 
of the future punishment of the wicked. Much error has 
arisen from the latitude which has sometimes been given to 
the imagination, by undertaking to locate the place of the 
wicked, as if it were to be traced out by metes and bounds, 
and by representing their sufierings in such a light, as to 
leave an impression on the mind resembling some corporeal 
suffering from the application of a material substance. What- 
ever else those passages of scripture which describe the fu- 
ture condition and suffering of the wicked, may mean, they 
were not intended to impress the mind with the belief that 
the soul of man, which is purely immaterial and spiritual, 
could suffer from the application of any thing material, any 
thing visible to our bodily senses. These figurative repre- 
sentations, therefore, must have been employed by the sacred 
writers for the purpose of showing the degree, rather than 
the nature or duration of these sufierings. And surely they 
hold out to the incorrigible offender nothing short of '^a 
certain fearful looking for of judgment." The apostle ex- 
pressly declares, that ^^ we shall stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ" — that "every one of us shall give an account 
of himself to .God." * When this judgment is to take place, 
he informs us in another epistle, where he says, " It is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die; but after this the judgment." t 
Peter, in his second epistle, assures us that " the Lord know- 
eth how to deliver the godly out of temptations, and to re* 
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iServe the unjust unto the day of judgment to be punished."* 
Now what instruction is to be gathered from these inspired 
declarations? We are expressly taught, that we shall all 
stand before* the judgment seat of Christ, where every one 
of us must give an account of himself to God. We are fur^ 
ther taught, that this judgment is to be subsequent to death; 
and that the punishment of the unjust is to follow the judg- 
ment. Now I ask you, my friends, to consider for a moment ^ 
these plain declarations of the word of God ; and say, in the 
sincerity and honesty of your hearts, what is their obvious 
meaning ? What less can they mean, than that there is a 
judgment to come after death — ^an account to be rendered*^— 
a reward for the righteous — a retribution or punishment for 
the wicked and unjust ? 

The principal motive with which the inspired Preacher 
enforces his exhortation to fear Gpod and keep his command- 
ments, is, the consideration that ^^God shall bring every 
work into judgment with every secret thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil."! And the prophet Daniel, in 
the spirit and under the guidance of inspiration^ saw in 
vision the time, when ^^ many that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt." j: This prophecy mani- 
festly refers to the resurrection and the retribution that is to 
follow. When our Saviour upbraided the cities through 
which he passed, and wherein most of his mighty works 
were done, because they did not repent — ^he declares that it 
shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon, and even for 
Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for 
them. ^ Now it will be recollected, that these ancient cities 
had long before been buried in ruins. Scarcely a monument 
was left of their former greatness and glory. Where once 
stood the palaces of kings and nobles and great ones of the 
earth, there were now haunts for every foul bird and wild 
beast of the desert. It would seem to the eye of the travel- 
ler, that with respect to them the day of judgment and 
retribution had already passed. And yet our Saviour speaks 
of a judgiQent, with reference to the inhabitants of these 
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cities, that was to come. It shall be more tolerable at the 
day of judgment for the inhabitants of these ancient cities, 
than for those of his own time ; because their apology for 
not repenting would be better, since the means for bringing 
them to repentance and reformation were less. As commu- 
nities, which have no existence as such in a future world, 
the judgment with respect to them had already passed, and 
the threatened sentence had been fearfully executed. But 
as individuals, there was a judgment to come,, and this was 
*'the judgment of the great day," when every one must 
give an account of himself to God ; at whose tribunal every 
reasonable allowance will be made for the age in which 
they lived, the condition and circumstances in which they 
were placed, and the scantiness of the means they enjoyed 
for knowing the will and obeying the law of God written 
upon their hearts. 

In illustrating the parable of the tares of the field, our 
Lord seems to enforce the doctrine now under consideration # 
In reply to the disciples, who asked for an explanation of 
the parable, he says, ^' He that soweth the good seed is the 
Son of man ; the field is the world ; the good seed are the 
children of the kingdom ; but the tares are the children of 
the wicked one ; the enemy that sowed them is the devil ; 
the harvest is the end of the world ; and the reapers are the 
angels. As, therefore, the tares are gathered and burned in 
bundles, so shall it be in the end of this world. The Son of 
man shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of 
his kingdom all things that offend, and them that do iniqui- 
ty ; and shall cast them into a furnace of fire ; there shall 
be wailing and gnashing of teeth. Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father." * 
Now whatever meaning we may assign to this bold and 
metaphorical language of our Saviour, it seems impossible 
to read this commentary on the parable of the tares without 
believing, if we believe Jesus Christ spoke the words of 
truth and soberness, that the condition and circumstances of 
them who do iniquity, at the end of this world, except they 
repent and reform, will be fearfully difierent frpm the state 
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of the righteous. A furnace of fire, and wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth, are figures that leave on the mind a very difier- 
ent image from that of the sun, shining forth in all his glory. 

There are other parables, illustrating and enforcing the 
same doctrine, which I have not time to consider. But our 
Saviour, without a parable, taught his disciples the doctrine 
both of a resurrection and of a retribution after it. " The 
hour is coming in the which all that are in the graves shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth ; they that have done 
good unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done 
evil unto the resurrection of condemnation."* Can any 
man sit with the bible in* his hand, and read with seriousness 
these words of the Son of God, and believe them to be the 
words of eternal life, and yet persuade himself to settle down 
in the belief that death is the end not only of sinning, but of 
suffering also on account of it ? that they that have done goodj 
and they that have done evil^ have equally the prospect and 
the promise of the favor of God and eternal life? Whoever 
can do this would not be convinced that his views on this 
subject were erroneous, by multiplying proofs from the 
scriptures^ He would be ready to believe and to say, that 
the pirate of the seas, whose life had been marked with 
crime and plunder and blood, and who had fallen in the 
last struggle to rob a fellow being of the fruits of virtuous 
industry, and of lawful though perilous entcrprize, had only 
chosen a shorter course, and taken a speedier flight to the 
kingdom of glory. 

After a careful examination of the scriptures, I am pre- 
pared to say, that I should think the task as easy, and that 
success would not be more prejudicial to the morals of 
society, to undertake to prove from the bible, that there is 
no God, al that there is no accountableness — no retribution 
after death. For if I believe in God, I must believe that his 
word is truth, and that his promise will not fail forever. 
And this doctrine seems to me as manifestly taught by our 
Lord and his apostles, as the doctrine of one supreme, one 
only wise, and only true God. Remove this sanction of our 
holy religion, and you take away the most powerful, the 
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only effectual restraint to the progress of vice in the world. 
The wicked are seldom reclaimed by the sufferings to which 
their sins subject them in this life. It is the dread of some- 
thing hereafter, which operates in secret, and finds its way 
to the heart and conscience, that is principally instrumental 
in bringing them to thoughtfulness, to reflection, to con- 
sideration, and to resolutions of amendment. 

Many of us, my friends, are parents. We have children 
growing up around us, in whose character, usefulness, and 
happiness we are deeply and tenderly interested. Suppose 
they should be guilty of some immoral conduct ; that the 
habits they are contracting and the course they are pursuing, 
in our view, if continued, will prove injurious to their mor- 
als, reproachful to their character, and destructive of their 
usefulness and happiness in the world. With this apprehen- 
sion, we gather them round us, and undertake, with all the 
solicitude and affection that parents can feel, to remonstrate 
with them — ^to point out the danger of the evil course they 
are pursuing, the disgrace that it will bring upon them, and 
the effect it will have upon their character and usefulness in 
society : — but should add in this connexion, that they had 
nothing to apprehend from the effects of a vicious character 
or an evil course, after the present life ; that death will put 
an end to all sin, and all shame and suffering on account of 
it ; and that th.e happiness of heaven is equally sure ^^ to 
him that serveth God, and to him that serveth him not;" 
that a judgment to come and a future retribution are only 
phantoms of the imagination, which have Ino foundation in 
truth, and will have no reality in fact, — what, permit me to 
ask, would avail our remonstrance with this qualification ? 
What would be the effect of our counsel or reproof with this 
extinguisher upon our lips? Would not our children, if 
viciously inclined, prefer the pleasure resulting from the 
indulgence and gratification of their appetites and passions, 
at the hazard of the evils to which such a course would sub- 
ject them in this world, rather than make the sacrifice it 
would cost them to deny themselves? Would it not be 
within tlieir calculation, that although by walking in the 
way of evil doers they might be brought to a premature 
grave ; yet on the presumption that no retribution awaited 
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them hereafter, — ^that the threatenings of Jehovah against 
incorrigible offenders will never be executed, — this would 
only terminate the quicker their wicked career, destroy the 
remembrance of their sins, and bring them sooner to a world 
of uninterrupted rest and unmingled joy. Be assured, my 
friends, that if we would effectually restrain our childrea 
from the paths of corruption and vice, and allure and en« 
courage them to the love and practice of virtue and piety, 
we must bring up to their view and press upon their serious 
consideration the importance of cherishing in their hearts 
the fear as well as the love of God ; of keeping in mind the 
memorable words of an inspired apostle, who hath assured 
us in language too plain to be misunderstood, that ''we 
must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, that 
every one may receive the things done in his body, accord* 
ing to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad." * 

And have we nothing to apprehend from the prevalence 
of the opposite opinion in a civil view ? What would be 
the effect of a general, practical belief in this doctrine in 
our courts of judicature ? Whoever has been conversant 
with the proceedings of our civil tribunals, must have ob- 
served that a religious oath is never too scrupulously re- 
garded ; and must have seen in many instances with anxiety 
and distress, that neither its sacredness is felt, nor its x)bliga- 
tion regarded. But would not the sanctity of an oath lose 
much of its influence on the mind and conscience of that 
man, who had no belief in a future retribution, — no regard 
to the tribunal of that Judge, '' who seeth not as man seeth, 
but who looketh on the heart," — who is neither influenced 
nor awed by the consideration that he has a ''witness in 
heaven and a record on high," and that he is deliberating 
and speaking and acting under the inspection of a Being, 
who s^es and approves the true witness, but who "will not 
hold him guiltless, who taketh his name in vain ?" Would 
the life, liberty and property of our citizens, be thought safe 
with a jury, whose accountableness was believed to be lim- 
ited to the present life, and who felt no apprehension from 
that wrath, which awaits the deliberate perjurer at the bar 
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of God? The full extent of the evil resulting from suck 
belief, cannot be known without supposing a whole commu- 
nity adopting, and acting under the influence of this opinion. 
While comparatively a few individuals in society embrace 
this doctrine, they may be restrained and kept in awe by 
early associations, by ^^ those sentiments of honor and repu- 
tation, which are sometimes a sort of substitute for con^ 
science, and by breathing an atmosphere of moral purity 
created by a religious community." * But imagine a whole 
community to have adopted the opinion, that they have- 
nothing to fear from any thing they may say or do, after 
the present life,---«that the grave levels all distinction of 
character as well as rank, — and that the precious and the 
vile, he that serveth God, and he that serveth him not, are 
equally heirs of the grace of life, and entitled to an inherit- 
ance among them that are sanctified ; and you will find the 
flood-gates of corruption and crime opened upon society, 
and, at length, every thing like moral purity and piety swept 
away from the world. 

Finally ; whatever our speculations may be on this subject,, 
there is one course, and only one safe course, for us to take.. 
This is, to cultivate the temper, acquire the character, and 
live the life of Christians. In other words, " as the grace 
of God teacheth, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, to- 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in the world." "j" There 
is no substitute for this temper and character. There can 
be no true happiness, in whatever world we are, without 
them. Even on the supposition that indiscriminate salvation 
is to be granted to all men immediately succeeding the pres-^ 
ent life, we lose nothing by possessing the temper, and living 
the life of a Christian, except the vices of the world and the 
bitter fruits thereof, of which we ought to be ashamed ; but 
are great gainers in reputation, in usefulness, in satisfaction^ 
and in peace and happiness. But if, after all, God should 
bring us into judgment, — if we should be summoned every 
one of us to give an account of himself to God, — and if, in- 
stead of deluding us with an idle dream of retribution which 
we shall never realize, he should mete out our reward and 
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our punishment according to our deeds and our deserts — 
then, surely, we shall be infinite gainers by having known 
God, and obeyed the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. We 
shall not then mourn at the last ; but shall be able to giv^ 
up our account with joy, and not with grief. 

Be entreated, therefore, to choose a course in which there 
is no hazard ; and by pursuing which you will avoid jeop- 
ardizing your immortal interests, and double your security 
for the enjoyment of eternal life. Deeply interested as we 
feel in the correctness of your religious opinions and views, 
we are still more concerned that your practice should be in 
accordance with the spirit and requirements of the gospel ; 
that your temper and character, your heart and life should 
be such as to secure the approbation of your own minds, the 
presence and favor of Almighty God, and a well grounded 
hope, through his mercy in Christ Jesus, of immortal life 
and glory in his everlasting kingdom. ^^ On such the second 
death hath no power ; but they shall be priests of God and 
of Christ, and shall reign with him forever."* 

♦ Rev. XX. 6. 
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ON THE NATURE AND REMEDY OF SIN. 

1 Timothy i. 15. 

This is a faithful sating, and worthy of. all acceptation, that 

Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 

We are assembled, my friends, to dedicate a house of 
worship to "the only true God." We hope that from this 
place our prayers will come unto him, yet we know that he 
is every where accessible, and ever disposed to hear our 
supplications. We hope that this may be a house in which 
he will delight to dwqll, yet we know that it is not God that 
needs temples made with hands, but man. We know that 
God is a Spirit — filling \mmensity and inhabiting eternity — 
and that he is equally near in the solitude of deserts, as in 
the crowds of cities ; in the closet, as in the temple. He is 
supremely excellent and adorable, without imperfection, 
without variableness, without beginning of days or end of 
years. But we are weak, dependent, imperfect, perishable — 
creatures of sense, association, sympathy, habit. Our devout 
affections are prone to be weakened, and our good impres- 
sions to be worn away, by the various cares and intercourse 
of life ; and therefore we require a place^ devoted t0 religious 
purposes only — ^hallowed in its associations, and consecrated 
by its uses — where many mav meet in one spirit, and join in 
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one object, and where the soul, aided by sympathy to rise, 
may be carried upward from the world to God, and onward 
from the things that are seen and temporal to the things that 
are unseen and eternal. 

All Christians profess to believe in the unity of God. Hap- 
pily, the instructions of the scriptures are so plain on this 
point that none can err. But you are aware that many 
Christians think the scriptures teach, that there is a mystery 
in the divine unity, and that the deity is to be worshipped 
as one God, in three persons. Others, — and we profess to 
be in the number, — believe the scriptures reveal that the Be- 
ing, who is the object of our highest veneration, and the only 
object of religious worship, is one God, in one person. They 
think our Saviour taught, that God is strictly one Being, to 
be worshipped in the name and character of a Father ; — and 
they believe that this word does not denote a distinction in 
the deity, but the whole deity, — just as when the Psalmist 
worshipped God as a '^ King," the word king did not signify 
a personal distinction in the deity, but the whole deity wor- 
shipped with the title of king. It is thus that we worship 
the Father : and to God the Father we dedicate this house. 

We dedicate it also to the religion of Jesus Christ, whom 
all Christians receive as their Saviour : and the ground on 
which we thus receive him, is, not that he is God himself, 
but that, — ^both as he taught and was testified unto, — he was 
sent into the world by God, spake the doctrine of the Father, 
and performed the works which God gave him to do ; and 
finally rose from the dead, and ascended to his Father and 
our Father, his God and our God : thus giving assurance 
that he came from God, that God was with him, and that he 
went to God in the heavens, where, exalted at his right hand, 
be still liveth to make intercession for us. In this sense, and 
with these views, we dedicate this building to Jesus Christ. 

We dedicate it, too, to free inquiry into the meaning of 
the Holy Scriptures, — which protestant Christians acknowl- 
edge as the only rule of faith and practice. We hope that 
all who may hereafter stand in this desk, will search them 
without restraint from human authority — with no motive to 
direct them but the love of truth, and no fear to restrict them 
but the fear of God ; — and thai thev will teach men to do 
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likewise. We hope they will respect the religious opinions 
of the serious, honest, humble-minded inquirer, and denounce 
nothing but sin, and that they will meet the same charity 
from others ; that the spirit of Christ may testify that they 
are his ; and that love may be shed, while light shines, into 
every heart to which they dispense the word of life. — In the 
course which our thoughts may at this time pursue, it is our 
hope and prayer that our inquiries may be conducted and 
received in the same spirit, and be attended with the same 
good results. 

The great design of the gospel is,as all allow,to save sinners. 
^' This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners." It is be- 
cause the world is sinful, that the gospel is needed ; and it 
is because it is our happiness to be delivered from sin, that 
the gospel is a blessing. — The subject to which I would par-* 
ticalarly invite your attention, is the Mature and Retnfidy of 
sin. It so intimately belongs to the purposes of religion, that 
it is not inapplrcable to any occasion intended to promote 
them. — I am fully aware, I trust, of the importance of this 
subject. I know that it is not to be treated lightly, nor at- 
tempted without due consideration, seriousness, and prayer. 
I would carefully avoid engaging in the inquiry to which it 
may lead in an uncandid and acrimonious manner, or with 
feelings of hostility or disrespect towards those who may differ 
from me, honestly, I doubt nut, in their conclusions. It will 
not help the cause of religion to declaim against the doctrine 
of total depravity, or to ridicule it as the tenet of a bigoted 
faith, the opinion of men blinded by prejudice and inflamed 
with party zeal. It does not aid our Christian virtue to regard 
our brethren in this light, and it would be an unsuitable pre^ 
paration either for the speaker or the hearer. There is preju-» 
dice and party zeal in every denomination. There may have 
been misrepresentation or misunderstanding on every side. 
Let Christians have done with hating and despising each 
other — at all events, let not a spirit of bitterness profane the 
present solemn occasion. Let doctrines stand upon their 
own merits, and let the merits or demerits of their opposers 
and defenders be forgotten in the more important investiga- 
tion of the truth. 
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I. ThI: Nature op sin. 

1 . Sin is the trangression of the law of Cod. Every hu- 
man being is liable to sin. This liability is not criminal^ 
because it is the work of God. Sin is the work of nian, and 
it deserves punishment from the circumstance that it is volun- 
tary. Besides the revealed law" of God, there is a law in the 
conscience ; that is to say, there is a law in the human nilnd 
which would be obligatory on man. were he entirely igno- 
rant of a divine revelation. Thus the Gentiles had a law in 
themselves, because conscience indicated to them what was 
right and wrong. The dictates of conscience were to the 
Qentile the law of God, the transgression of which is sin. 
The Christian has increased means of knowing the divine 
will. The revealed law of God rectifies and guides the con- 
science ; and when he transgresses, he sins against a clearer 
light, a purer and more perfect law. 

Sin is to be imputed, not only where there is a conscious 
transgression of the law, but also when there has been a neg^ 
I«ct of it. I mean that a consciousness, in every instance, of 
breaking a divine commandment, is not necessary in order 
to constitute sin. Perseverance in sin blunts the conscience 
and hardens the heart ; impairs the sensibility of the mind 
to the obligations which it habitually violates ; so that a man 
ifaay omit many duties without being at the moment conscious 
of the neglect, because he has been accustomed to omit them 
T^ithout reflection or remorse. The habitual neglecter of 
the law, however, is becoming more and more sinful, al- 
though when he sins the law that he violates is not always 
present to his mind. To mention an instance, — ^the neglect 
of the duty of prayer. Persons may neglect praying until 
they become unconscious of the omission, and of the guilt 
they are thus contracting ; for every Christian knows that 
the will of God requires prayer. Sabbath-breaking is an- 
other offence to the sinfulness of which men grow insensible 
by habit. And there are other and bolder transgressions in 
which men become hardened, and are treasuring up guilt 
while they are thinking only of pleasure. Ingenuous and 
well disposed minds are the most susceptible of the pains of 
conscience. The habitual sinner loses his sensibility to guilt, 
and at length sins daily without being conscious of trans- 
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greming. But is he lesft a sinner than one who offends less 
frequently, and never without compunction and sorrow ? 
Surely not; Siti is contracted, therefore, in neglecting the 
law, as well as in each conscious violation of it 2 We become 
guilty by negligently omitting to do right, as well as by 
knowingly doing wrong. 

But! know of no other seme (if we. except neglect from 
culpable ignorance) in which sin can be ascribed to man. I' 
do not see how it can be attached to his propensities, desires, 
and affections, considered abstractly y'as they lie in his nature; 
or how they can be the occasion of defilement until they 
have been the cause of transgression. The first motions of 
our nature are often involuntary : it is cherishing^ instead of 
checking, the evil* desire or purpose, that constitutes the sin. 
When our Lord spoke of the heart as the source of evil, he 
referred to the staie of the heart ; for if he said, that '^ the 
evil man, out of the evil treasure of his heart, bringetli forth 
evil," he said' also, that ^^the good man, out of the good 
treasure of his heart, bringeth forth good." It is the evil 
^ate of the heart and the corresponding acts that defile a 
liian, and not the heart itself. Adamis not supposed to have 
had a sinful nature until he had- actually sinned : it is the 
same with all his race : they are guiltless until they sin ; and 
When they have sinned, and not before, they begin to be de- 
praved. 

. Nor can there be sin until there is accountableness. How 
early this may be, we do not know. From its very nature, 
however, it cannot begin until there is, in some degree, a 
knowledge of right and wrong. But how soon a child is ca- 
pable of so distinct an understanding of his accountableness, 
as to be properly charged with sin, we cannot determine.* 
To apply the term sin to children before they can have any 
idea whatever of right and wrong, is manifestly improper ; 
to speak of hereditary corruption, to apply the terms guilt, or 
punishment, or the wrath of God, before transgression, is- 
equally so. There may be hereditary weakness or disease 
of body and mind, but not hereditary guilt. Guilt is a per- 
gonal thing. It is contracted by the individual himself, and 
cannot be conveyed from a foreign source. It originates in 
every one's own mind. '* Every man is tempted, wh^n he 
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is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed ; then when lust 
hath conceived, it bringeth forth nn." Sin is the offspring 
of the sinner. Wrong inclination is first excited, and the sin 
consists in following it, instead of restraining it. This is the 
true genealogy of sin. It is not to be traced through the 
veins of our ancestors to an origin beyond the flood. It 
originates, in every instance, in the sinner's mind ; and it is 
not there attached to his propensities, but to his indulgen- 
ces ; not to his affections, but to their exercises. 

2. Depravity is the fruit of habitual sin. Depravity implies 
corruption, vitiation. The mind is not corrupted before it 
sins. Could you suppose it possible for a human being to 
pass the first ten or fifteen years of his life without a single 
transgression, his moral nature would not be in the slightest 
degree depraved, — ^not the least corrupted from what it ori- 
ginally was when it came from its Maker's hands. In that 
period, the heart might have acquired a settled purity, but 
not defilement. It would not have been at all vitiated. The 
first sin is the beginning of corruption. The work of God 
is then marred and stained by the work of man. And the 
work of God is more defaced, the die grows deeper, the 
heart afterward becomes more and more depraved, accord- 
ing to the number, kinds, aggravation, and pei^manence of 
the sins committed. The habitually vicious man is the de- 
praved man. He it is that is corrupted, and spreads corrup- 
tion by his example. 

I am aware that at the present day there is very little said 
about hereditary depravity, and also that in former times 
there was a great deal said about it and made of it. It has 
been the complaint that ancient and modern doctrine has 
been confounded, and the tenets of an earlier theology un- 
justly blended with later opinions. What foundation there 
may be for this charge, I will not undertake to discuss. If 
there is a real change in the modern system, it is a subject 
of thankfulness ; for it is believed that any departure from 
some of the ancient confessions which is an approach to what 
is more rational, must be nearer the truth. Perhaps there 
would be a still greater approximation both to truth and 
unity, were all articles expressed in human language aban- 
doned as tests of fundamental doctrine. We would not in- 
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teniionally confound different systems ; but until the distinc- 
tions are more definite and generally understood, it may 
not always be avoided — for there is a difficulty, — which no 
efforts yet witnessed seem entirely to have overcome,— in 
supporting ancient forms without defending the ideas which 
they contain. I am not reluctant, however, to express the 
opinion, that as long as some of them are retained, it is doing 
good to the public to refute them ; and if those who retain 
them do not receive the doctrines they express, it is doing 
them no injury. If modern explications of ancient creeds 
are said to constitute the fundamental doctrines of Christian- 
ity, let the creeds be confuted as long as they are held up as 
tests, and employed as binding instruments, on the score of 
their incorrectness ; and let the explanations of them which 
are truly distinct, be controverted on the ground of their in- 
correctness, so far as they are inconsistent with the scriptures. 
But I am not about to traverse the wide field of controver- 
sy opened by the doctrines of innate depravity and imputed 
sin. VHiat further I have to offer on the nature of sin, re- 
lates to modern positions. 

It is at present affirmed, that man^s destitution of reUgion im- 
pKes the depravity of his nature ; or, as the doctrine is further 
explained, that there is nothing in man of which religion is the 
natural effect ; nothing i4 his constitution of which religion is the 
result vfithout a special divine interpofition ; nothing in his consti- 
tuHon by which he loill become religious^ as by the cultivation of his 
natural faculties he becomes learned^ or refined^ or moral ; and 
that religion is not found except as the result of a special divine in- 
terposition : and by religion is meant a supreme love to God. 
To say afler this, that man is naturally rendered capable by his 
Maker of obedience^ (religious obedience, of course, is meant,) 
is a manifest contradiction. The preceding statements, if 
they mean any thing, imply that man has no natural capacities 
by which he may become religiow^ as by the use or culture of his 
natural paioers he becomes learned^ or refined^ or moral. This 
doctrine, I believe to be erroneous. The question is, wheth- 
er we can account for the want of supreme love to God 
without resorting to the theory of man's depravity by nature. 
If we can, the modern doctrine of natural depravity is dis- 
proved. 
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Now what is affirmed in this systepn of one individual, is 
affirmed of all men ; and what is affirmed of all men may 
be tested by its application to the individual. If we can 
prove that the want of religion in the individual may be ex« 
plained without supposing his nature to be depravecl, we 
may thus account for irreligion in any number, and so in the 
whole human race, if the whole race be destitute of religion. 
Is it then true that the absence of religion in the individual 
is owing to the depravity of his. nature ? Recollect thai this 
depravity means that he has no natural powers by which he 
may become religious without a special interposition of Gad. 
He may make the highest proficiency in learning, in taste, 
and even in morality, without a special divine interposition, 
but not in religion. Man, in other words, is incapable of 
supreme love to Ood, unless God specially interposes to 
.change his nature. What is meant by supreme love to God ? 
. It has been defined by the supporters of the preceding posi- 
tions, as including a predominant friendship for God, com* 
placency la his character, delight in his service, approbation 
of his law, and resignation to the dispensations of his provi- 
dence. How is friendship for the person, and complacency 
in the character of any other being, acquired ? Is it not by 
an acquaintance with him, an esteem for his excellence, an 
assurance of his friendly regard for us, an experience of his 
kindness, a trust in his faitlifulness, and all advanced and 
matured by habits of intercourse ? Will not friendship and 
complacency be the natural results of these circumstances ? 
Now what is to prevent man from placing himself in similar 
circumstances with respect to God ? Has not God made us 
acquainted with the perfections of his character ; has he not 
shown us abundant tokens of his love ; has he n.ot daily 
loaded us with benefits ; are we not allowed to expect from 
him unlimited good ; are not his word and promises sure ; 
and have we not access to him, and may we not have con- 
stant communion with him by prayer and a devotional habit 
of mind ? Of which of these exercises do we suppose our- 
selves to be incapable? Is it that we cannot know him, or 
revere him, or be grateful to him. or hope in him and trust 
in him, or pray to him and live as in his presence ? All 
the^e things we feel to he within our ability. We have in 
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this ability a natural power of forming a predominant friend- 
ship for God, and acquiring a predominant complacency 
in his character — of approving, esteeming, admiring, and 
delighting in him above all other beings. So far, then, thei e 
is no evidence of the depravity of our nature. 

But are we capable of a predominant approbation of his 

law ? Are we not so opposed to his law as to be inimical to 

him? We may be or we may not be — that is not the 

question. The question is, If we are, how are we to account 

for it ? Can we account for our opposition to God's law 

without having recourse to tl^e supposition of the depravity 

of our nature? It' seems to me that we can. I ask then 

whether we have not the power to approve God's law in any 

particular instance ? His law^ requires of us, for example, 

the virtue of veracity. ^^ Lying lips are an abomination to 

the Lord." Cannot we approve the divine law that pre^ 

scribes truth? Who does not feel that we can and do ? How 

many are there that have a predominant respect for this law, 

who yet have not a supreme love to God ! The law of the 

Lord requires sobriety, honesty, justice, filial affection. Can* 

not we and do not we approve these laws? Is it not within 

the natural powers of any man to do so ? Now why may 

he not approve the whole of God's law, as well as parts? 

Cannot he approve one part as well as another ; and if he 

approves each particular of the divine law by itself, does he 

not approve the whole? Why then is he not capabk of a 

predominant approbation of God's law ? If he has not this 

approbation must not the cause lie somewhere else than in a 

want of natural capacity ? Do we not feel that it is so ? Do 

we not know that inattention, neglect to improve our powers, 

and want of inclination, are essentially concerned in it? Do 

we not feel that we might be practical approvers of the divir.e 

law if we would ? Is not this the true state of the case with 

every sinner ? Does not his consciousness bear witness to 

it ? — If it is so with one man, it is so with all men. If there 

are capacities of religion in one man's nature, there are in 

human nature every where. For my own part, I cannot 

conceive of any man's feeLig that he cannot be religious if 

he will. I believe no one will dare to offer that excuse at 

the bar of God. I believe he will confess then, if he is not 

2S 
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persuaded now, that he wa§ not a religious roan, not because 
he did not possess the talent, but because he buried it in the 
earth — did not cultivate the powers of his nature whidh ren- 
der him capable of religion, and which, with the divine aid 
and blessing, might have made him a faithful servant, and 
insured him a welcome to the joy of his Lord. — We need not 
pursue the definition further in its particulars. Delight in 
God's service and resignation to his providence, require no 
peculiar powers which are not implied in the ability of 
friendship for God, complacency in his character, and ap- 
probation of his law. These suppose delight in his service, 
and submission to his will. 

If then man has the power to become truly religious, and 
notliing interferes with it but his will, may not the depravi- 
ty of his nature be seated in the perversity of his will ? It 
does not necessarily follow, recollect, that if his will is per- 
verse, nothing but the depravity of his nature can account 
for it. If the depravity of his nature is the cause of his per- 
versity, that is to say, if his want of right will is to be trac- 
ed to his having no natural ability to will right — if he came 
into the world without it — ^then he cannot help it, and the 
perversity of his will is no sin. God made us what we are 
at our birth ; and if he gave us no power to will right, it is 
our misfortune, and not our fault, and we are no more blame* 
worthy for it, than for being unable to walk upon the sea. 
This distinction between moral and physical liberty is inad- 
missible. Free will implies a liberty to do or not to do. 
If man cannot choose good as well as evil he has no freedom 
of will. If a man ran move in no direction but one, where 
is his liberty ? If two ways are before me, and one of them 
is inaccessible, how am I at liberty to choose my road ? If 
I go forward at all, I must take the one that is open. I have 
no choice. Affirming that men are destitute by nature of a 
capacity for religion, and cannot have religion without a 
special divine interposition, and at the same time saying that 
their depravity, or want of religion, is voluntary, involves a 
contradiction. If men are unable to be religious without a spe- 
cial divine interposition, they cannot choose to be religious. 
There is no choice in the case. Choice implies a compari- 
son between two or more objects, among which there is a 
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preference. In this case, religion is on one side and deprav- 
ity on the other. Men, it is said, cannot become religious 
without a special, interposition of 6od, and unless they are 
religious they are depraved, and must remain so. What 
choice then have they ? How can they help remaining de- 
praved as long as this interposition is withheld ? 

I have heard the doctrines of unconditional election and 
reprobation defended on the plea that the sinner is only left 
to his choice^ and therefore no injustice is done in passing 
him over to snatch others from the destruction to which all 
alike are thus voluntarily and wickedly hastening. But the 
truth is, there is no choice in the case. If he cannot go the 
narrow way without a special divine interposition, he must 
of necessity go the broad way. There is no choice given 
him. If he never had the power to choose, he never had 
freedom of will. He must necessarily will to be destroyed. 
— Such reasoning may possibly confuse some minds, because 
every one must feel that the sinner's ruin is voluntary. But 
the true state of the sinner's mind when he comes to him- 
self, is, regret and shame, not alone that he went the wrong 
way, but that he took the had course tr/ien he might have taken 
the good. This is his condemnation. He chose darkness 
rather than light. It is the perversity of his choice that oc- 
casions his remorse. But if there was but one way for him 
to go, until arrested by a special interposition, there was no 
choice in the case. Necessity drove him downward to the 
gates of eternal death — and that necessity was the decree of 
his Maker ! Merciful God !— 

The importance of this topic urges me to protract its dis- 
cussion, perhaps beyond your patience. I have stated the 
case the most favorably for the opposite side of the question; 
but it must be remembered that there may be religion with- 
out supreme love to God : that is, religion admits of degrees' 
as well as any other trait of character. One man may be 
more religious than another, as well as more just, or gener- 
ous, or honorable. '' The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom," or religion. Have we not a natural capacity 
to fear God ? And if we have the power to begiti to be 
religious, why may we not advance in godliness — grow in 
the love and favor of God, and in the knowledge of our 
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Lord Jesus Christ ? Does not godliness increase as every 
other virtue, by practice ; as every other affection, by exer- 
cise ? Let a man daily discipline hiinself in piety, Mid he 
will daily improve in it. And why may he not go on from 
strength to strength until religion predominates in his char- 
aracter ? '^ The path of the just is as the rising light, which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day." 

Once more — ^the opposite argument proves too much. If 
man^s inability to gain the highest point of religion proves 
that he cannot become religious by his natural powers, why 
should not his incapacity to attain the perfection of morality 
prove that he cannot become moral by his natural powers ? 
And what irreligious man ever reached the highest degree 
of moral goodness ? — But the truth is that this is a narrow 
view of religion and morality. The scriptures recognize no 
such distinction. There, every moral duty is but a branch 
of religion. Virtue, properly speaking, includes religion — 
our whole duty — our duty towards God as well as our duty 
towards man. If we can perform our duty towards man, 
(which the argument admits,) we can perform our duty to- 
wards God : if we cannot, it is not our duty ; in that case* 
religion is not obligatory, nor will it be expected of us. As 
there is no sin in not doing what we are not bound to do— oar 
want of capacity to fulfil our duty towards God, would not 
prove the depravity of our nature, but its deficiency. A 
deficiency of this kind, however, we cannot admit. We be- 
lieve that we have duties towards God, that the scriptures 
require us to discharge them, and, therefore, that there must 
be certain capacities in our nature on which those duties are 
grounded, and which make it possible and reasonable for 
God to demand them. 

Religion does not suppose the attainment of new faculties, 
but the direction of our powers to their highest and best 
objects. We are naturally capable of admiring what is great 
and wise, approving what is right, and loving what is good 
in man. Extend these qualities infinitely, and we have them 
as they exist in God. Are they less adapted to call forth the 
appropriate feelings when they are perceived in the greater 
degree, than when they are perceived in the inferior ? The 
more excellent the qualities the more are they suited to ex- 
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cite the corresponding sentiments ; and that they do not is 
owing to our inattention and neglect, not to our incapacity^ 
And this affords reason, and this alone, for the remonstran* 
ces in the scriptures against the want of religion. That we 
do not become devout is owing to our not forming just con* 
oeptions of God, feeling what he is, and realizing his pres« 
ence, as we might. Would we acquaint ourselves with 
him — meditate upon his perfections and providence, his will 
and authority, his goodness and benefits, his judgments and 
mercies — ^would we remember him, acknowledge him, and 
see^ him, the corresponding effects would be produced in 
our minds by the objects which religion presents, as well as 
by any other object of affection, or subject in which our in-* 
terest is concerned. That it is not so, is not because it is 
impracticable, but because other objects are allowed to di? 
vert our attention and absorb our minds : the things of sense 
and time engross our faculties, and God and eternity are for- 
gotten, or neglected, or excluded — and that too, although 
religion is the only adequate resource for us amid the wants, 
the cares, the afflictions, the uncertainties, the unsatisfying 
pleasures: of our mortal condition. Had we no power to 
prevent this adverse and prevailing influence of sensual and 
temporal things, we should not be blamable for it. It is be-* 
cause we have affections of which God is the natural object^ 
powers by the cultivation of which we may become religious, 
that we are urged to give our hearts to God, and blamed 
and punished for cleaving to the dust. 

If we are asked how then it is to be accounted for that 
there is and has been so much depravity, so much want of 
reIi$[ion, the reply is obvious. It is because men depart from 
what is becoming and suitable, — abuse their natural powers, 
— ^neglect the appointed means, — and not because their na* 
ture incapacitates them from being religious. But does not 
the universality of depravity in all ages prove the depravity 
of human nature ? Recollect that it has not been strictly 
universal ; there have always been just men, fearing God and 
hating evil ; there has always been a remnant. If no instan- 
ces of religion among men could be adduced, the objection 
would seem more formidable. But why may not the de-« 
praved character of mankind prove a general departing from 
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nature as well as following of nature ? The fact that sin is 
universal proves only that ^^ all have sinned ;'' it proves 
nothing respecting the cause. The fact, however, that men 
deviate from what is suitable for them to do and to be, in* 
dicates that they are naturally made capable rather than in- 
capable of rectitude — and by what is suitable I mean, not 
only what is beneficial, but what might be reasonably ex- 
pected from such beings as men. We do not look for moral 
sentiments in brutes, because there is nothing in their nature 
indicating an ability to discern right and wrong, and feel the 
obligations of the one, and foresee the consequences of the 
other. But we expect both moral and religious affections in 
man, because besides an animal man possesses a moral na- 
ture — ^and the scriptures as much imply that his moral na- 
ture includes a capacity for religion as for morality. 

Having finished what it was intended to say on the nature 
of sin, as connected with the religious capacity of man, we 
proceed to the second part of our subject, 

II. The remedy of sin. 

This remedy is contained in the gospel of Christ. '' Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners." — The gospel is 
a system of means adapted to produce ReformaHan ; — ^to re- 
concile the sinner to God, to deliver him from the bondage 
and punishment of his evil dispositions and affections, and 
to bring him to obedience — ^to a holy and happy state. These 
means are addressed to him as a human being, and are suita- 
ble to the faculties of his rational, moral, immortal nature. 
They may all be comprised in two classes, the MediaHon of 
Christy and the Influences of the Spirit of God. 

1. The mediation of Christ. A belief in the divine mis- 
sion and authority of Jesus, the divine origin of his doctrine 
and wonderful works, is the foundation of Christian duty and 
safety. Here is common ground on which all Christians 
stand, and on which they might meet in mutual respect and 
peace. All agree that when we have discovered what Christ 
tauffht, the result is of divine authority and paramount obli- 
gation. The question tohat Christ taught is the root of bit- 
terness—would it were not so— but it is a question of too much 
interest to be decided for us bv others. Whv cannot Chris- 
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tians agree to leave each other unmolested in the coniuiou 
right and obligation of seriously searching the scriptures? 
Then would this root of bitterness be removed. But this is 
digression. — We are taught that Jesuit was sent ^^ to turn us 
from our iniquities ;"* and we are informed that he ^^ died 
for our sins."t Besides the influence of the instructions, 
discoveries, and motives of his religion, his death is suppos- 
ed to have had a peculiar efficacy in procuring forgiveness. 
I propose to enquire what this efficacy is ; for various opin* 
ions are entertained respecting it. Some have thought that 
it consisted in preparing a way for God to pardon, or, ren- 
dering it consistent with his justice to show mercy. The 
law annexes a penalty to sin; and the divine justice, it is said, is 
pledged to inflict it. But the gospel is an oS^r of mercy. The 
statutes of justice, then, are to be reconciled with the dis- 
pensations of mercy. The method resorted to is the death 
of Jesus Christ, received as an equivaletU for the infliction of 
the penalty : or, displayed as an e^kibUion of the righteous- 
ness of God as a moral governor, to impress upon his crea- 
tures a sense of the majesty and sanctity of the law, and the 
criminality of disobedience to it, after which pardon may be 
dispensed to the reformed sinner, consistently with the or- 
der and happiness of the divine kingdom. 

These certainly are worthy objects ; and the systems grant 
that reconciling the justice and mercy of God will secure them. 
Is there not, then, a more simple and satisfactory mode of 
reconciling these attributes, than is presented in either of the 
preceding views of Christ's death ? The object is to show 
the consistency of God's dealings in one case with his deal- 
ings in another — that extending mercy to the penitent is com- 
patible with appointing punishment for the sinner. Perhaps 
it might be as well to receive the measures of the divine 
government as we are taught them, without seeking to find 
them out unto perfection. But since recourse is had to 
schemes and expedients which do not satisfy all minds, there 
may be, possibly, no impropriety in inquiring whether these 
attributes cannot be reconciled — since reconciled they must be 
—without resorting to a theory ; that is to say, whether the 
scriptures themselves do not plainly exhibit their harmony. 

• Acts iii. 26, f i Cor. xv. 3. 
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The object then is to account for different parts of \ God's 
ways at seeming variance. How would you vindicate the 
conduct of a good man, which in certain particulars should 
appear to be contradictory ? Doubtless by giving good rea- 
sons for his actions ; and if the reasons were in each instance 
satisfactory, the harmony of his character would be pre- 
served, and the inconsistency removed. Many apparent 
anomalies in conduct are to be explained often by a knowl- 
edge of the principles and motives from which they proceed- 
ed ; without which knowledge the appearances would be 
inexplicable, although the motives might be pure and the 
actions right. In the case of a condemned criminal, who 
had been betrayed into an offence against the laws by ac- 
cident, artifice, or compulsion, so that upon an acquaint- 
ance with all the facts it had appeared, that the offender 
did not really possess the guilty mind contemplated, in the 
penalties of the law, there would be a satisfactory rea- 
son why his sovereign and judge should release him, or 
limit bis punishment ; a good reason for mercy to inter- 
pose to suspend the execution of the law : and justice 
would be injured rather than honored by inflicting the sen- 
tence. Now the penalties of the divine law, — ^the law of 
the gospel, under which we live, — relate to the impcnUent 
sinner ; for forgiveness is connected in the gospel with re- 
pentance, and we are told that there is joy in heaven over the 
sinner that repenteth. But whenever the sinner is reformed, 
he ceases to be the person contemplated in the^penalties of 
the divine law ; he is not one of those who persevere in sin ; 
and in the gospel's equity he is entitled to a very different 
treatment from the obstinately wicked. The reformation of 
the sinner, then, is a suitable ground for not inflicting pun- 
ishment, and if so, a suitable ground for mercy ; for the ex- 
ercise of mercy is implied in relinquishing the demands of 
justice ; — and the reason is, that the reformed sinner is not the 
person intended in the penal provisions of the law. The 
relinquishment of justice and the exercise of mercy being in 
this case both reasonable, they are consistent, and these attri- 
butes are reconciled in the divine' character and government. 

If the terms on which pardon is offered are such as bear 
their own consistency on their face, — which is the view 1 
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have been supporting, is not the necessity of the popular 
schemes relating to the death of Christ, superseded ? But 
does not this set aside the efficacy of Christ's death ? By no 
means. For we hold, according to the scriptures,that '^Christ 
suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring 
us to God." The object of his c|eath was to bring us to God 
— to produce a religious influence upon our minds. This, 
I say, was one object of it. It is of the highest importance 
as a pledge of God's willingness to forgive, and as connected 
with the resurrection. There are those who think it had an 
efficacy with which we are unacquainted. This it would be 
presumption to deny. But if it is unknown, I do not see 
how it can have a specific effect upon our minds. However 
that may be, we are plainly instructed that it was- designed 
to have a religious influence upon us — an influence to bring 
as to God ; — ^and to this point I would for a moment direct 
your attention. 

The view which has been advocated represents our Sav- 
iour a sufferer for the benefit of mankind, not for the vindi- 
cation of the Deity, or the honor of his law — ^not to appease 
his anger, or justify his government. How then, it may be 
objected, does the death of Christ differ from that of the pat- 
riot or martyr, or other good men in great causes ? It dif- 
fers in its infinitely greater moral, religious effect. The pat- 
riot who sacrifices his life for his countrymen, dies to secure 
to them a civil benefit, and the moral influence of his death 
is indirect and subordinate. The martyr dies to testify his 
confidence in the truth for which he is willing to suffer to 
extremity. Here again the moral influence is indirect and 
secondary. Not so with the death of Christ. We are told 
expressly that Christ died for our sins — ^that we might for- 
sake sin, and as we leave it flee from its punishment? He 
died that we might know that to be an exceeding evil and 
bitter thing oii account of which he was willing to lay down 
his life ; and his death shows how great an evil he thought 
sin to be, and how perfect a remedy for it he knew his reli- 
gion would prove to those who will apply it. 

Now the weight of a person's opinion of our danger, is in 
proportion to the reasons we have to confide in him, our 
conceptions of his knowledge, sincerity, disinterestedness, 
the probability that he is not deceived himself, and that he 

24 
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has no motive to deceive us. Jesus was taught of God. His 
view of the evil of sin is the divine view of it. We learn 
then from the death of Christ for our sins, not indeed that 
every man's sin is infinite, (for there can be nothing infinite 
in finite beings,) but that in the view of Christ and of God^ 
in sober truth and certainty, there are no conceivable bounds 
to the evil sin will be to us, — ^the degree of suffering it 
will cause us, — if we do not forsake it. This, lot me re- 
peat, gives his death a potent and specific agency to bring 
ns to God, to convince us of sin and duty, to enlighten 
our understanding respecting our danger, and to turn our 
eyes inward to our real state. We do not act without mo- 
tives. The strongest are the apprehension of danger, the 
fear of evil or punishment, and the hope of reward, or ex- 
pectation of good. We are led to realize our danger, and 
seek the remedy, because Christ by his death has afforded 
the strongest possible testimony to the magnitude of the evil 
of sin in his own estimation and in the sight of God, and at 
the same time a token that God is willing to forgive. We 
are led to consider the manner in which sin is spoken of in 
the bible, where we are told that -' the wages of sin is death ;^' 
where we find connected with it every image of misery and 
terror ; where, in short, its evil consequences are represented 
to be as great as words can express or thought conceive. In 
the voluntary death of our Saviour to deliver us from them 
we find a strong argument for conviction and gratitude. 

2. Your further indulgence is asked, while we hasten to 
the other class of means, comprehended in the Influences of 
the Spirit of God. By these are meant all the divine means 
employed to save us from sin, as distinguished from human 
faculties and efforts. First of all, the bible, which is a record 
of God*s providence, government, and laws, a history of his 
dispensations, a revelation of his perfections and will. The 
scriptures are divine means. They arc the work of men in- 
spired by the Spirit of God. Our Lord says of his own in- 
structions, "The words that I speak unto you, they are Spirit, 
and they are life." To the same class may be referred all 
the instructions that we receive which are conformable to the 
scriptures, and truly founded upon them, whether in advice, 
example, books, sermons, or other instrument? of religion. 
Here too we may comprise the various disriplinr of divine 
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providence — every thing susceptible of a moral, religious 
improvement. To this may be added, especially, the good 
influences particularly promised to such as make a right use 
of other means; influences, which are toW sought and obtain- 
ed by prayer, and which are multiplied to the devout and 
spiritual mind. 

Does any one object that this system gives man capacities 
of religion, and yet admits the interposition of God? This 
objection, which is but a cavil, may be readily dismissed. If 
you mean by a divine interposition the gospel itself, with all 
its provisions and influences, as means, it is self evident that 
there cannot be Christians without Christianity. But some- 
thing more is conveyed in language which speaks of a divine 
interposition without which there is nothing in our nature 
which will result in religion, without which our nature is, 
and continues to be depraved — a special divine interposition 
without which religion is never found — a peculiar divine 
agency to change man's nature, or give him powers of which 
he is naturally destitute. We believe that the' divine influ- 
ences are given to deoehpe the religious capacity which man 
really possesses ; and the necessity of these no more implies 
the want of a natural ability to become religious, than the 
necessity of the means of education implies the want of 
a natural capacity to become learned and refined. The 
divine influences, or means of religion, are the instructors 
of the soul, designed to unfold its religious faculties, en- 
large its ideas, expand its views, extend its hopes, exalt its 
affections, and train it up for everlasting life ; and like the 
means of education for usefulness, honor, and happiness in 
this life, they may be abused and neglected, and the result 
be unfruitfulness in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and disappointed expectations in the future world. Apply- 
ing a sentiment, which, where it occurs, especially related to 
the apostle and his office, we believe with him that ^^ our 
sufficiency is of God"* — ^but we believe that this sufficiency 
emuitts^ not in divine influence alone or human exertion alone, 
but in the union of human efibrts and heavenly aids ; and 
that they who do not improve their natural religious fac- 
ulties, and are not careful to be found in the ways of duty 
towards God and towards man, are not encouraged to ex- 
pect the sanctifying agency of Heaven. ♦ 2 Cor. iii. 5. 
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We perceive from this mode of viewing the subject of 
divine influences, that it is the idlest of fears to imagine that 
vre can do nothing to obtain the Spirit of God. It is given 
to those who ask it, and increased to those who improve it. 
It may be improperly sought, and, in the figurative language 
of scripture, it may be resisted and grieved ; but it is to be 
obtained at all times and in all places. It does not confine 
its visits to a selected portion of the Christian community—^ 
it is not wafted like the rain-cloud from one tract of land 
to another — ^but, like the air we breathe, it is near to all at 
all times, always in some degree operating, and always rea- 
dy particularly to afiect any mind that will give it access. 
Scarcely have we left the cradle before it is given to us, as 
our opening minds are then able to receive it ; nor is it taken 
from us, unless we voluntarily discard it, till flesh and heart 
have failed us on the dying bed. Through life we may find it 
in our pious counsellors, our exemplary companions, our sab- 
bath meetings and our bibles, in the arrangements of prov- 
idence, and, most of all, in our prayers. We have but to 
open our eyes to see, and incline our ears to hear, and to 
stretch forth our hands, in order to receive the Spirit of 'God 
— ^to lay hold on eternal life, the gift of the Father's mercy 
by his Son. 

Our brethren who have erected this edifice for his service, 
will receive, in closing, our congratulations, good wishes, and 
prayers. Again we dedicate this house to the only true God, 
the Father, and to Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent ; to the 
religion of his Son and the influences of his Spirit ; to the 
principles of the protestant reformation — ^the right of private 
judgment, and the sufficiency of the scriptures ; to the truths, 
instructions, consolations, hopes, and purposes of the gospel. 
Here may the truth be spoken in love. Here may it come 
from the heart and reach the heart. May this roof never 
echo with the voice of denunciation, and may the spirit of 
contention never find an entrance within these walls. May 
this be a temple where true worshippers shall worship, and 
God's own pastors teach. And when ages shall have rolled 
on, and the place that knows it shall know it no more, may 
many souls, the seals of its ministrations, bear record on high, 
that this was none other than the house of God and the gate 
of heaven. Amen. 
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BALANCE OP CHARACTER. 

Matthew, iv. 4. 
But he answered and said, it is written, Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 

THE MOUTH OP 'GoD. 

Men often take very limited and defective views of the 
means, which God has provided to assist in the formation 
of the Christian character ; and this commonly arises from 
the limited and defective views which they take of what 
constitutes that character. Fixing upon some one quality, 
which, without any authority for so doing, they make the 
criterion of judging whether a man is a Christian or not, 
they direct all their efforts to the inculcation of this^Kngle 
quality, and confine themselves to the means likely to pro- 
duce it, almost to the entire neglect, and sometimes to the 
manifest injury, of the mind and disposition in other respects. 
This is wrong. Let it be, that the quality which they would 
inculcate is a virtue, and a great virtue, still it is wrong for 
them to confine themselves to this virtue. We must not ex- 
pect to live by one virtue alone, any more than by bread 
alone ; but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of Ood. The whole character is to be considered ; and in 
looking round for the means of improving it, we should re- 
member, that what we want is, that the character, as a whole, 
may be improved. It was never intended, it is not right, 
that any one quality of this character, even though it be a 

good quality, should be forced to develope itself dispropor- 
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tionately ; for there is a certain balance of character, which 
is to be carefully preserved. The train of thought into which 
I am now about to lead you, will have the effect, I hope, to 
explain what is meant by this balance of character, how it 
is to be preserved, and the importance of preserving it. 

It is sometimes said by those who think it well to decry 
human nature, that almost every thing good in man may be 
traced to his education ; and that to judge rightly of his nor 
turCj we should consider what he would become, if left to 
grow up without any education. To me however, it is 
plain, that man was intended for education ; that he was 
framed with a view to his being educated ; that it is, in some 
sense, a part of his natuie to require education, just as it is 
of some plants to require culture, if we would see their na- 
ture, in other respects, fairly and fully developed. Who 
thinks to judge the nature of many of the plants which grow 
in our gardens, by the drooping and stinted look they wear, 
if left to grow up wild in the woods ? Should we not say, 
in such a case, that the nature of the plants had been crossed 
by the uncongenial situation in which they had been placed ? 
or, to use a common phrase, that their nature had not a fair 
chance to show itself, and consequently, that it would not be 
fair to judge it by the result? Now the case is precisely the 
same in regard to man, to whom education answers the same 
purpose, and is as necessary, as cultivation to our garden 
plants. Let him grow up wild in the woods, and we have a 
right to say, that his nature has been crossed by the uncon- 
genial situation in which he )i&s been placed ; that his nature 
has not had a fair chance to show itself, and consequently 
cannot fairly be judged of by the result. A man's nature is 
not what he actually becomes, in whatever situation he may 
happen to to be placed ; but what he is capabk of becoming, 
if placed in such a situation as shall have the effect to bring 
out all his inborn properties, and bring them out in their 
natural and proper proportions. There cannot be a greater 
misnomer in language, though one of the commonest, to call 
a savage a child of nature. He is the child of untoward cir- 
cumstances, which, while they have had the effect to elicit 
some properties of his nature in a remarkable degree, have 
kept the others back : and the result has not been nature. 
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bat a distortion of nature. Strictly speaking, he only can 
be said to be a child of nature, or in a state of nature, in 
whom a balance of character has been carefully preserved ; 
all whose inborn properties have been fairly and fully devel- 
oped, and in their natural and intended proportions. 

The various desires and propensities in human nature were 
evidently intended to constitute a perfect system of checks 
and balances ; and to act together, and on one another, as 
such. Thus our attachment to property and our passion for 
show and expense, our love of ease and our craving for ex- 
citement, our fear of danger and our desire of distinction, our 
love of novelty and our veneration for antiquity, all act in 
us, as checks and balances on one another. Each and all of 
these conflicting principles belong to our natuVe ; and when 
they exist in us, and operate in us, in their natural and prop- 
er proportions, it is easy to see that each principle is so far 
a check on the antagonist principle, as to produce a balance 
of character. But it often happens, as might be expected, 
that circumstances will bring out some of a man's natural 
propensities, before those which were intended in his origin- 
al constitution, to serve as checks and balances to them, have 
begun to appear ; in consequence of which those propensi- 
ties that are brought out, being without their natural and 
intended checks and balances, are likely, and indeed are al- 
most certain to run into hurtful and vicious excesses. Here 
it is that education comes in to perform one of its great func- 
tions ; namely, by artificial means to bring out those natural 
propensities that are by some cause kept back, and in this 
way to restore the balance of character that has been lost. 
Indeed, there are properties of the mind and heart, which 
from their own nature are slower and more difficult of de- 
velopement than the rest, so that they can hardly be expect^ 
ed to show themselves at all, under any circumstances, unless 
brought out by a careful and judicious education. And yet 
as these properties constitute as much a part of our nature, 
as those do which show themselves spontaneously, and enter 
as much into that system of checks and balances of which I 
have spoken, it is obvious that they must be brought out, 
before justice can be done to human nature, or the natural 
and intended balance of character be established. 
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Reformation in morals is nothing more, in most cases, than 
a restoration of this balance of character, after it has been 
lost by vicious indulgences. For wherein consists the sin of 
an avaricious disposition ? Not simply in having an attach- 
ment to property ; for this, when kept within due bounds, 
is a perfectly natural and proper feeling ; but in having an 
inordinate attachment to property, so that our other princi- 
ples are no adequate check upon it, and, of course, the bal- 
ance of the character is destroyed. Again, wherein consists 
the sin of a revengeful temper ? Not simply in feeling re- 
sentment at wrong ; for tliis, when kept within due bounds, 
is also a perfectly natural and proper feeling ; but in suffer* 
ing this feeling of resentment to become inordinate, so that 
our other principles arc no adequate check upon it, and the 
balance of the character is destroyed. The vice does not 
consist in the feeling itself, but in its being permitted to be- 
come inordinate, so that our other principles are no check 
upon it ; in other words, the vice consists in a loss of the 
natural and intended balance of character. How is a per- 
son guilty of such a vice to be reformed ? To hear some 
men talk on this subject, one would suppose it the easiest 
thing in the world to reason down any feeling that has be- 
come inordinate ; but it seems to me that reason alone has 
no more immediate power over our feeling, than it has 
over the tides and storms. Reason may, it is true, bring 
about a reformation ; but it can only be by presenting mo- 
tives, which shall have the effect to excite feelings of an op- 
posite nature to the feeling which has become inordinate, so 
that they may prove an ade((uate check upon it ; and in this 
way the balance of the character is restored, and, at the same 
time, the character is restored to virtue. 

Religion also has been given to assist us in securing this 
balance of character, in which I have already shown virtue 
to consist. As has been intimated before, there is no neces- 
sity for extirpating a single principle which the Ood of heav- 
en has planted in the human soul. All that the highest order 
of virtue requires is, that these principles should be excited 
and brought into action so that each one may have its proper 
influence, and no more than its proper influence, in determin- 
ing the conduct. When, however, we speak of a man's prin- 
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ciples in this connexion, we always mean to include his re* 
ligiouB principles ; which) in the sense I use the term, con- 
stitute as much a part of his nature as his social or even self- 
ish principles do ; and their developement is as necessary not 
only to the completeness of his character, but also to the pre- 
servation of a proper balance of character. Conscience, be- 
nevolence, even a well conducted selfishness, may do much, 
I know, as a check upon the excesses and extravagances into 
which so many are betrayed ; but who will deny, that these 
are but a very feeble substitute for that check which God has 
ordained, and a capacity for which he has wrought into our 
constitution — ^I mean, a sense of religion. Exposed to temp- 
tations which are continually addressing themselves to our 
self-love, living in a world which, in spite of all we can do, 
maintains so strong a hold on our affections, immersed in cares 
which take up so much of our time and thoughts, who will 
deny our need of the full developement of our religious 
principles to be a check upon the excessive indulgence of a 
selfish and worldly spirit ? Who does not know, that selfish 
and worldly motives do greatly preponderate in most minds^ 
even to the injury of their virtue and happiness in this life ; 
and that there is no power but the power of religion, which 
can bear with sufficient weight against these motives, to serve 
as a counterpoise ? 

It is, then, the great object of all religious instruction and 
edification to secure a balance of character ; and especially 
to elicit those principles of our nature, which arc to serve as 
a counterpoise to our selfish and worldly propensities. It is 
a great and mischievous error to suppose, that the legitimate 
effect of religion on the character is to produce mere excite- 
ment, convulsion, or the disproportionate developement 
even of a good quality ; for this would be, not to secure^ but 
to destroy a proper balance of character. Religion looks 
upon the voluptuary whose god is his appetite, and upon the 
miser, who hugs his gold with a strength of affection he 
does not feel for his children, and upon the slave of am- 
bition who is willing to sacrifice his conscience and his soul 
for the bubble reputation — religion looks on them all as suf- 
fering, not from a depraved nature, but from a partial devel- 
opement of their nature. Her aim, therefore, is to awaken 
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those dormant principles of the soul, which, when once 
brought into action, will serve as an adequate check on these 
vicious excesses ; will change the Wes, desires, and pleas- 
ures of these men, and make them look on their former 
gratifications as poor and worthless, by creating in them a 
capacity and a longing for something infinitely better. Yes, 
it is the effect of religion, of its precepts, and its sanctions, 
and all its institutions, to secure a proper balance of charac- 
ter. It does not destroy the pleasure we may find in the 
innocent amusements and recreations of this life ; but it pro- 
vides a check on this principle to prevent its going too far. 
It does not frown on that degree of interest which it is prop- 
er to take in the concerns of this world, nor interdict the de- 
lights experienced in social intercourse ; but it provides an 
all-important check to prevent these principles from going 
too far. In a word, it secures that natural and intended bal- 
ance among the different and conflicting elements of the char- 
acter, which will make each do precisely the office for which 
it was dengned by the all-wise Creator, and no less, and no 
more. 

As we have seen that such a character is the only virtuous 
and religious character, I may add, that it is the only weful 
character. I will not deny that the disproportionate devel- 
opement of some one quality, say a thirst for military glory, 
may make a character more striking, than, from its real 
strength, it could otherwise be, and give a man more 
distinction, and the world may call him great ; but of great 
men we have had enough. Inquire the cause of the political 
dissensions and bloody wars, that have distracted and devas- 
tated the fairest portions of the earth — ^inquirethe cause of the 
schisms and controversies that have rent the church, and 
brought wrath and bitterness even into mens' communings 
with their God, and in a large majority of cases you will find 
that it may be traced to the endeavors of these great men to 
outdo one another. We do not want any more great men ; 
we want useful men — men of strong sense, and perhaps of 
strong passions, but yet so exactly balanced that no one pas- 
sion may exert more than its proper influence ; the whole 
being under the easy and entire control of the judgment and 
a sense of duty. These are the men we want, and though 
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they may be slow to gain the reputation of greatness, as there 
is nothing startling or extravagant about them, still in a 
good cause, and in trying emergencies, there are none whose 
power is more widely felt, whose ascendency is more gener* 
ally acknowledged. Such was the character of our Wash- 
ington ; and it was this which made him the Father of his 
country. And if without irreverence I may go higher for an 
illustration — such was Jesus Christ. There was nothing in 
him that approached to extravagance or even to enthusiasm ; 
but he exhibited throughout a perfect balance of character ; 
and this, considering the circumstances of intense excitement 
amid which it was preserved, must ever be regarded as a 
moral miracle — one which will have almost as much influ- 
ence on a thinking and philosophical mind to prove that God 
was with him, as stilling the tempest or raising the dead. 

Lastly, in further recommendation of this balance of char- 
acter I may observe, that it is necessary to insure happiness. 
I do not deny that a person in whom any one desire or taste, 
say a taste for music, has been disproportionately developed, 
may occasionally derive from the gratification of this taste 
an intense delight, of which others can form no adequate 
idea. But consider how often this taste must be offended 
and pained in a world not intended for such excessive excit- 
ability, and not adapted to it, and in which it can find so 
little sympathy. Besides, let any one passion be developed 
disproportionately, and it will increase — ^nay it is the sole 
cause of that war in our members alluded to by the apostle — 
the origin not only of all sin, but of most of our misfortunes 
and disquietude. How often, indeed, do we see, and ac- 
knowledge, and deplore the infirmities and miseries of an 
ill balanced mind ! If then we mean to act wisely — if we 
mean to act the part of rational beings — ^we shall be anxious 
above all things to correct the inequalities in our tempers, by 
resorting to such means, and subjecting ourselves to such in- 
fluences, as may have the effect to bring out those dormant 
principles in our nature, which God never intended should 
remain inactive, and which alone can serve as an adequate 
check upon the unhappy biases our characters have taken. 
Pursuing this course, we may expect, even in this world, to 
realize in our own souls much of that moral harmony, which 
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it U the great object of all God's dispensations to introduce. 
Or, in whatever degree we may fail of this here, we may 
look forward with the utmost confidence to a future world., 
where we may hope that this war in our members will final- 
ly cease ; where there will be no constraint even in the prao 
tice of duty, every part of our nature doing its proper of- 
fice spontaneously, both to promote the happiness of the 
creature, and magnify the goodness of the Creator. 
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SERmON XT. 

Bt Rey. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, D.D. Bosvon, Mass. 



RELIGION, A PRACTICAL PRINCIPLE. 

C0LO8&. III. 17. 

Whatsobyer ye do, in word or deed, do all in the name of the 

Lord Jesus oiyino thanks to God and the Father by him. 

In these words we are taught what should be the great and 
distinguishing peculiarity of Christians. It is, to do all 
things as disciples of Jesus should do them. It is in all our 
dispositions and all our conduct, to be determined and gov- 
erned by the principles and motives of the religion of Christ, 
giving thanks to Ood, even the Father, through him. This 
habitual regard to God^s will in Christ Jesus concerning us, 
and this entire devotion to Christian duty, is the immediate 
end of all the commands and of all the doctrines of the New 
Testament ; and, in proportion as we approach to it, we 
shall obtain the purest and highest felicity of the life that 
now is, and be qualified for all that is taught and promised 
of tlie employments and happiness of a better world. 

Whatsoever ye do, in ward or deed ; and, not only so, but 
whatsoever ye think or feel ; whatsoever ye hope or fear ; do 
aU in the name of the Lord Jesus ; or, in submission to his au- 
thority ; in obedience to his will. This is the import of the 
precept in the text. Our Lord Jesus Christ is the guide whom 
we are constantly to follow. He is the law giver from whose 
precepts and whose decisions there lies no appeal. To be Chris- 
tians, we must not alone believe all that Christ has taught, 
we must also do what our religion requires that we should 
do ; and we must be what it will make us, if we are faithful 
to its principles and objects. As far as they know the will 
of their gods, the heathen obey it. In obedience to this 
will, what labors do they not perform ? To what sacri- 
fices do they not submit ? When I have been reading the 
records of the triumphs even of the most cruel supersti- 
tions ; of the zeal in the service of their gods, with which 
poor, deluded idolaters have not only given up their lives 
to poverty and to all the miseries of want ; have not 
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only separated themselves from society, and from all op- 
portunities and means of indulging the common passions and 
sympathies of men, but have voluntarily inflicted upon them- 
selves the severest tortures ; — ^and, merely to prolong suffer- 
ing, that they might thus secure more of the favor of their 
deities, and a stronger claim upon the happiness of the future 
life which they anticipated, have passed from torture to tor- 
ture, employing all their faculties upon the invention of new 
modes of inflicting pain ; and when I have compared those 
who call themselves Christians with these heathens; the 
power of faith in one, with the weakness of faith in the other ; 
the zeal of one, with the coldness of the other ; and as far 
as he knows his duty, the piety and virtue of the heathen, 
with the impiety and vice of the Christian : I have been 
ready to exclaim, ' How shall we confront the heathen, 
when we would convince him that ours, and not his, is the 
path to immortal blessedness ; that ours, and not his, is the 
devotion that raises the soul to God, unites it with him, 
and secures his eternal favor?' Away, my friends, with the 
delusion of the sufficiency of a merely nominal Christianity. 
Away with the error, that it is a light and an easy thing to 
be a Christian. Our religion calls us to a devotion as entire, 
as is practised even by the heathen, who immolates himself 
to his gods ; though not to a devotion which is to be ex- 
pressed by mere corporal sufferings. It requires a devotion 
of the whole heart, and the whole life to God, in an entire 
and constant obedience to the commands of Christ. It re- 
requires a devotion, which, if it were universal among those 
who call themselves Christians, would secure, I believe, a 
more rapid extension of our faith, than all the other visible 
means, which are now in operation for this most interesting 
end. To this devotion, I wish, with the help of God to ex- 
cite you ; and to whatever class of Christians we belong, or 
by whatever distinctive name we may call ourselves, Lf we 
do not practice it, will not even the pious heathen rise in 
judgment against us ? 

Our religion requires of every individual, an obedience 
that is universal ; an obedience extending not alone to the 
greatest, but to the minutest of our actions ; and not to our 
conduct only, but to every source and spring of action in our 
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hearts.^-To do aU in the name of the Lord Jesus, is, habitu- 
ally, to think as Christians. It is, to think with a deep and 
prevailing sense of his presence, whose eye is upon all our 
thoughts. It is, to govera-all our thoughts by the commands 
of Christ. It is, in passing judgment upon our thoughts, to 
remember and to feel, that we are to give account of them 
at his tribunal in heaven. To think as Christians therefore, 
we are not to think of ourselves more highly than we ought 
to think, but to think soberly. We are to think of others as 
we would that they should think of us. We are to think 
of all the objects and pursuits of the world as immortal and 
accotmtable beings should think of them. To think as Chris- 
tians, is to make God, and Christ, and heaven, and the con- 
ditions and means of salvation — of our otm sabaHon — familiar 
to our thoughts. It is, to allow the indulgence of no thoughts 
which we cannot approve, in comparing them with the com- 
mands of our Lord, and with .our hopes of heaven. — To do 
aU in the name of the Lord Jesusy is to govern every passion 
and every appetite by his will ; and, not only to bring every 
one under a general subjection to the laws of Christ, but in 
no instance to admit the gratification of an appetite or pas- 
sion, which we may not hope that he will approve, when 
we shall stand before him in judgment. It is to maintain a 
constant watchfulness, that we be neither seduced nor driven 
by our appetites or passions, into any sin ; that the smaller 
disappointments of life may not irritate, as well as that the 
greatest may not enrage us ; that we be always prepared to 
resist, as well the first emotions of an impure desire, the first 
suggestion of an unjust purpose, the first excitement of pride 
or vanity, the first feelings of unkindne^s towards others, and 
of discontent with the appointments of God, and the first in- 
dulgence which may tempt us to excess, as the more open and 
obviously dangerous demands of our appetites and passions. 
To do all in the name of the Lord JesuSy is to maintain always^ 
a Christian conversation. It is, to speak with an habitual re- 
membrance, and with the feeling always strong in our hearts, 
that '^ by our words we shall be justified, and by our words 
we shall be condemned." It is, to converse with the con- 
viction always strong in our minds, ^^ thou, God, hearest me'M 
It is, therefore, to converse with the simplicity and purity, 
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the veracity and candor, the meekness and benevolence, the 
reverence and love of Qod, and the unqualified gubmission to 
him, which become Christians. It is, to watch over all our 
words, that we may not rashly utter any thing before God ; 
that we may neither at any time, nor in any circumstances, 
in our conversation, violate a Christian principle, or expose 
ourselves to the forfeiture of a Christian's hope. Finally, to 
do all things in the name of the Ijord Jetua^ is to carry with us 
the remembrance that we are disciples of the Lord Jesus into 
all our employments and all our pleasures. It is to make 
his laws the principles, which direct us in the daily business 
of life ; by which we determine the propriety of every pur- 
suit, and the proper extent of every indulgence. It is to do 
nothing, in any of our business, or any of our pleasures, 
which we might not do, if we felt that the Lord Jesus was 
with us. — See, then, what is the devotion that is required of 
us as Christians. It is, by an habitual regard to the will of 
God, in Christ Jesus, concerning us, to dedicate to him m 
far as is practicable, every thought and/ee/iti^, every ward and 
action. 

The error, the self-deception, is but too common, that re- 
ligion is but an occasional concern ; that it consists only of 
certain exercises, — for example, of prayer, of reading the 
scriptures, of the services of the sabbath ; and, now and then, 
of pious thought and conversation ; and that it is a concern 
peculiarly of particular persons, as of the ministers, and pro- 
fessors of religion. There are those who have no association 
of religion but with the church, and the sabbath, with the 
lecture room, and with prayers. There are those, too, who 
think that they are Christians, because they are confident 
that they have a right Christian faith, and have made a pub- 
lic profession of it. And there are those, who think them- 
selves to be safe in the anticipation of ther final account, be- 
cause they have made no profession, and have therefore bro- 
ken no promises ; because they have made no pretensions to 
piety, and therefore are not hypocrites. We dare not make 
an estimate of the comparative dangersT)f these errors. But 
we dare pronounce them all to be indubitable evidences 
of a low andmeai\ and most unworthy view of religion. The 
obligation of prayer, of reading the scriptures, and of theob- 
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servance of the ordinances of the gospel, is indeed a^ certaini 
as it is that the authority of Christ is the authority of the 
Father who sent him. But Christianity itself has an infin* 
itely higher aim. It looks at once beyond and above every 
thing that is visible, and penetrates to the deepest recess of 
every heart that is given up to it. It would bring every 
faculty of every individual into the service of God ; every 
thought and word, every feeling and action, into the circle 
of our duties as accountable and immortal beings. It would 
make all time holy, and every day a sabbath. To do all 
things in the name of the Lord Jesus, we must aim at least, 
in all things to keep the Lord Jesus in our remembrance. 
We must not only pray to God in his name, and in his name, 
or, as his disciples, read the scriptures, and profess our faith ; 
but we must cultivate and strengthen, by habitual care and 
exercise. Christian tempers and Christian affections^ We 
must not only sometimes talk oj religion, but all our conver* 
sation must be t^miAAtinl vnth a religious^ a Christian character ; 
consistent with our principles and hopes as Christians. Pray- 
er, the scriptures, the sabbath, and the ordinances of the gos- 
pel, are but means of religion ; means, indeed, of inestimable 
worth ; because, by their right application, they will make 
as to be partakers of the divine nature, by delivering us from 
the corruptions that are in the world through lust. But if 
they do not extend a sanctifying influence to our tempers and 
affections, and through them to our conversation and con- 
duct ; if they do not make us live better — more to God — 
more in the character of Christians — if they are not means of 
bringing down, and of mortifying our pride and vanity ; of 
subduing our envy and anger and love of the world ;,of 
strengthening Christian principles and motives within us, 
and of giving a heavenward tendency to our desires and ef- 
forts : they will not be, to us, means of final happiness. 
Would that each one of us were so deeply impressed with 
this sentiment, as never to forget, — never to lose sight of it. 
The service to which God calls us is not merely the profes- 
sion of a creed, or any mere external acts of worship. It is 
a life of habitual devotion to him, in obedience to the com- 
mands of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is, whether we eat or 
drink ; or, whatever we do, in thought, in word, or in deed. 
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to do all in the name, or by the authority, of Jesos ; to do 
all in the character of his disciples, and thus, to the glory of 
God. 

Let us not then be satisfied with narrow and superficial 
views of the objects of Christianity, with respect to our char- 
acter and conduct in this world. And that we may be Chris- 
tians, and may look with humble confidence to a Christian's 
reward, let it be our first care, to keep our hearts with all 
diligence, since out of them are the issues of life. 

Attention to our conversation and to our conduct, will 
avail but little to our improvement, while our feelings, and 
passions, and thoughts, are not brought under the principles 
of our religion. A Christian character is to be formed alone 
by those peculiar principles and motives of Christianity, 
which claim in their service every element of our intellectu- 
al and our moral nature. We worship, not a local and a par- 
tial deity, who can just look about him, and who bestows his 
favor and dispenses his displeasure, we know not why ; — but 
a Ood who looks upon the heart ; who requires the homage 
of our whole hearts ; and whose grace is alike freely offered 
to all. Nor is it merely, or principally, the homage of 
strongly excited feelings in prayer, to which our religion 
calls us. Christian worship is the worship of a mindj by 
which acquaintance with God is daily felt to be the highest 
and most desirable of all knowledge. It is the worship of a 
mU, which daily chooses his will as its law. It is the wor- 
ship of affections J to which he is, in his character, in his ser- 
vice, and in his designs, the supreme good ; the object of 
unreserved confidence ; of chosen and of unreserved devo- 
tion. We worship a God, in the knowledge and love and 
service of whom, we hope to find eternal improvement and 
blessedness. Let every thought, then, and every feeling and 
desire be brought into subjection to God's will in the gospel 
of Christ. ^' A good man, out of the good treasure of his 
heart, bringeth forth good things ; and an evil man, out of 
the evil treasure of his heart, bringeth forth evil things ; for 
as a man thinketh in his heart," whether it be good or evil, 
so is fiis conversation and conduct ; — and " so is he." 

In the second place, this is a very important view of reli- 
gion, because what are sometimes called the small actions of 
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every day ; the general course of feeling and conduct ; the 
temper* and affections which are most easily, and therefore 
most frequently excited ; the manner in which we are accus- 
tomed to think, to speak, and to express our feelings : — ^these, 
principally, make up the virtue and vice of every day, and 
the great amount of good and evil in our lives** And what 
an amount of moral evil may we thus accumulate, while we 
are not guilty of a single notorious offence ! Let us not, 
then, consider any of our feelings, or expressions, or actions, 
as of little moment ; nor when convinced that they are wrong, 
satisfy conscience with an excuse for them ; or by a promise 
of amendment, which is forgotten as soon as it is made. The 
evil feeling that is indulged, gradually grows into a disposi- 
tion ; and the expression which we promised to correct, but 
against which we have exercised no vigilance, becomes our 
accustomed language, as often as circumstances are suited to 
excite it ; and desires and indulgencies which we could not 
approve, and have, therefore, perhaps, resolved to restrain, 
but which, at the same time, we have secretly cherished, 
and to which we have submitted, have obtained all the 
strength and dominion of habit within us. Our accustomed 
feelings and conversation and conduct, — the recurring feel- 
ings and conduct of every day, — are, therefore, those which 
demand our most solemn attention ; those which it should 
be the great business of life, to bring into a complete con- 
formity to the will of God, as it is revealed to us by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. ^^ Sands make the mountain ; moments nuike 
the year ;" and these dispositions and feelings, words and 
actions, form our characters in the sight of God, and will as 
certainly prepare us for acceptance, or for condemnation. 

^Let me detain you yet a moment upon this view of the 
objects of our religion ; for indeed, if we have right concep- 
tions of its purposes in regard to us, and can be persuaded 
to this application of its principles and commands, one of its 
greatest immediate ends concerning us will be accomplished. 

Whatsoever ye do, in word, or in deed ; — in every con- 
versation and in every action; in solitude and before the 
world ; at home and abroad ; in business and in pleasure, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus ; — do all under the guid* 
ing influence of the principles and motives of his religion : 
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and say, will not every day and every hour be a day and an 
hour of devotion? Will not our hearts, in every day that is 
so passed, be more strongly fastened upon God and heaven ? 
Will not every day that is so spent, advance us nearer to. 
wards the greatest and highest end of our being ? It is thought 
by some, indeed, that religion is of too solemn, too awful a 
nature, for the common intercourse of life. And indeed it is 
of too solemn a nature for light discussion; for the mere 
table talk of the vain disputant, or of the unfeeling critic 
upon the sentiments or the character of others. But God is 
glorified in the conversation of those who fear and love him, 
when they converse with a sense of his presence, though 
they converse not of him. He is glorified in their undeviat- 
ing regard to truth and uprightness ; in the candor and be- 
nevolence of their sentiments and expressions ; in the humil- 
ity and purity of their conversation ; in that spirit of piety 
and virtue with which they order all their words before him. 
God is glorified in every disposition and every action, in 
which we are governed by his will and seek his approbation. 
Yes, we glorify God in our daily labors, of the study, of the 
house, of the store, and of the field ; in our daily disposi- 
tions towards all of whom, or with whom we converse ; in 
every indulgence of appetite, and in every action, in which 
the will of God is the law which we faithfully obey. Be it 
our aim, then, to be religious, — to be Christians, — in our 
most common employments and our most common pleasures ; 
and if we cannot pursue and indulge them, in the name of the 
Lord Je9U8y — with a conviction that they are approved by 
his religion — ^let us feel that they are not the proper em- 
ployments, that they are not the rational pleasures of man. 

I will only add, that the importance of this view of reli- 
gion appears also from the consideration, that in an habitual 
regard to God's will in the common and smaller concerns of 
life, is one of the best preparations for the greater trials to 
which we are always exposed ; one of the best preparations 
for death. 

We are variously afiected by the great events of life, in 
which we are immediately concerned, from the difierence of 
our natural constitutions ; but still more, from the difference 
in our moral sentiments and habits. And glorious are the 
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triumphs of our religion, even in the most distressing trials 
of life, where it has full possession of the heart. Yes, I have 
seen it imparting its heavenly strength to the feeble frame, 
which might otherwise have sunk under the stroke of afflic- 
tion ; inspiring with a fortitude, a humble confidence, a 
cheerful resignation, which itself only could impart, a mind 
naturally timid, and which had trembled even at a distant 
view of possible calamities. Religion, made the chosen rule 
of every day and every hour, and extending its sacred influ- 
ence to all the habits of the mind and heart, enables him or 
her, who thus possesses its spirit, instantly to acknowledge, in 
whatever occurs, the disposal of God ; instantly to feel that 
the trial, whatever it is, is the ordination of infinite wisdom 
and of infinite love ; instantly to commune with him who 
has dispensed the suffering ; and of him to seek the grace 
that is needed, humbly to sustain, and wisely to improve 
it. — How many are subject through their lives to the bon- 
dage of a most distressing fear, that they shall not be pre- 
pared for what they may have to suffer ; and especially, that 
ihey shall not be ready to die. But, my friends, be solicit- 
ous only to fill up every hour, as it passes you with duty ; 
to perform every duty, as far as you can, in its proper time ; 
to allow no indulgence of temper, or of conduct, that is evil ; 
to bear and to forbear, to enjoy and to suffer, every day, as a 
Christian; and, to whatever service you are called, be govern- 
ed in your judgment, and in your conduct, by Christian 
principles and motives ; and be assured, God will not fail 
you in the hour, when the hand of affliction shall bear heav- 
ily upon you ; he will not hide his face from you, in the aw- 
ful moment of death. Our best, our only adequate ^prepara- 
tion for great afflictions, and for death, is, to be found by 
them engaged in our master's business ; to be found, howev- 
er we are employed, in the exercise of the affections and/ the 
motives of his religion. How unspeakably important then 
is it, whether toe eaty or drtnfc, or whatever we doy to do aU to f/ie 
glory of God ! 

My brethren, God demands the whole heart, and the whole 
of life. He demands an entire surrender of ourselves to him, 
in obedience to his will, as it is revealed by Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Let us open our hearts, then, that Christ may enter, 
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and dwell in them, in the exercise of the divine power of all 
his commands, and in the excitements and consolations of all 
his pronuses. May be thus reign over our thoughts, our af- 
fections, our wills and all our faculties ! And, let it be with 
each one of us, from this time, a perpetual rule of life, what-- 
ever ice dfo, in word, or in deedy tot mil do all in the name of the 
Lordjesusj giving thanks to Godj even the Father ^ through him^ 
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DOCTRINES OF GRACE. 

Luke iv. 22. 

And avl barb bim witness, and wondered at the gracious words 

WHICH proceeded OUT OF HIS MOUTH. 

This remark of the sacred writer alludes to tlie manner 
in which the people of Nazareth received the first puhlic 
instructions which Christ gave in that place. After he had 
taught in other parts of Galilee, he came to the town, in 
which he had spent his early years ; and according to his 
costom attended divine service in the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath. From the book of the prophet Isaiah he read a pas- 
sage, which related to his own mission and instructions ; and 
having closed the book, and given it back to the servant, he 
spoke to the assembly on the same subject. His address was 
in that superior style, for which he was remarkable ; and 
his uncommon eloquence excited the admiration and wonder 
of the hearers. The expression in our text, ^ aU bare him 
witne$8j^ denotes that all commended or extolled him ; all 
spoke in his praise ; and when they considered that he was 
the son of Joseph, without education, without any advanta- 
ges for making unusual attainments, they were filled with as- 
tonishment. We may indeed well ask, whether it be possi- 
ble to account for the acknowledged superiority of his in- 
stnictions, without admitting that he was in truth a teacher 
sent from God. The original phrase in our text, which is 
rendered ' the gracious wards^^ has been otherwise translated 

28 
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* the graceful word$^^ and ' l&e words full of grace ;' and they 
probably refer both to the matter of his discourse, and to 
the manner of his utterance. He then exhibited all that 
constitutes real eloquence in the best sense of the term ; his 
subject was in the highest degree interesting and important ; 
his mode of treating it was calculated to make the deepest 
impression. But to this expression I propose at present to 
assign another meaning, which, if not the most natural or 
probable, will not, I hope, be deemed a perversion, since it is 
agreeable to the strict letter of the passage. The clause then 
may be interpreted in the following manner. All commend- 
ed him, and wondered at the words or doctrines of grace 
which he uttered. From this view of the passage I would 
ask your attention to the following proposition ; — 

Our Saviour preached the doctrines of grace. 

To this proposition all will readily give their assent. It 
is a proposition, which, among Christians, requires no proof. 
If by the doctrines of grace be meant the doctrines of the 
gospel, no one will doubt that our Lord preached them. 
He understood these doctrines better than any other man ; 
and he inculcated them with greater clearness and force, if 
not with greater success, than any other preacher. But, 

In the first place, why may the instructions of Christ be 
oalled with propriety doctrines of grace ? 

It will not be difficult to assign several reasons for their be- 
ing so called. The first reason is, that they had their origin 
in the grace or favor of God. No one will pretend, that men 
have on principles of justice a claim to these instructions. 
No one will say, that injustice is done to these persons, who 
have not a knowledge of the gospel ; or 'that we should have 
had any good ground of complaint, had we been left to the 
comparatively feeble light of nature. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that the moral governor of the universe is under 
obligation to furnish his intelligent creatures with any defin- 
ite degree of light, with any fixed or uniform number of 
talents, with a sort of instruction which shall exhibit their 
duty in the clearest manner. In perfect consistency with his 
character, and with the great rules of rectitude, he may give 
them more or less, and then treat them according to the use 
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which they make of what he gave. If indeed he required 
any precise attainments in religious knowledge, as invariably 
essential to secure his approbation, then justice would de- 
mand that they should have the means of making these at- 
tainments. But this is not a principle, on which he proceeds 
with his raticmal offspring. His demands are only in pro- 
porti<m to the capacities and means which he bestows. In 
giving us the kistructions of Christianity he has done some- 
thing different from making a mere exhibition of his justice. 
With the utmost propriety we can say, that he imparted 
them to us, not so much because he is just, but because he is 
merciful, because he possesses infinite grace, because he de- 
lights in conferring favors, which his creatures cannot claim. 
In this benevolent disposition of our Maker originated the 
instructions and all the privileges of the gospel. That glo- 
rious mediator by whom they were brought to us, is himself 
the gift, the distinguished gift of God ; and as he repeatedly 
informs us, he communicated to men only those truths, 
which he had received or learned of the Father. 

But when we ascribe these truths to the grace of God, we 
do not mean to imply, that what are called the doctrines of 
natural religion are derived from a different source. On the 
other hand, all the instructiens which we receive, whether 
obtained from the works of creation, from the course of 
providence, or from the scriptures, have their primary source 
in the goodness of our Creator. For those lessons which 
the light of nature inculcates, no less than for those which 
we find in the gospel, are we indebted to his grace. But the 
peculiar importance of the gospel, as a system of instruction, 
and the manner, in which it was revealed to mankind, a spe- 
cial messenger, the Son of God, being sanctified and sent into 
the world for this purpose, give it a claim to be regarded 
as in the highest sense the effect of divine love. When, 
therefore, we say of its instructions, that they are doctrines 
of grace, we mean to imply, that they have their origin in 
the grace or mercy of God. And this is clearly, manifest from 
the fact, that they are given to men, who have not made a 
faithful use of other advantages, with which they have been 
favored, and who therefore could have little reason to claim 
or to expect additional privileges. 
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Tlic second reason for calling the instructions of Christ, 
doctrines of grace, is, that they have a tendency to exhibit 
the grace of God in the clearest light. They show the be- 
nevolent nature, the merciful character, of our heavenly Fa- 
ther. They are calculated to inspire us with the most exalt- 
ed ideas of his infinite love, his paternal tenderness. These 
impressions of his character are made on our minds, not only 
by express declarations of the gospel, but by its general ten- 
or and leading design, by the very purpose, which Christ 
came on earth to accomplish. We are not only told that 
* God is love,' and that he * so loved the world that he 
gave his Son* for the redemption of men, * that the world 
through him might be saved ;' but apart from such de- 
clarations, we perceive, in tlie grand object which our 
Lord was sent to promote, the boundless mercy of the su- 
preme Being. His benevolence is manifested not in mere 
words or professions, which are supported by no correspond- 
ing acts, but in the most effectual measures, adopted to res- 
cue men from sin, to form them to a virtuous and holy char- 
acter, and thus to prepare them for a more exalted and hap- 
py state of existence. The gospel, as a connected and har- 
monious system, displays the grace of God. In none of its 
parts is it inconsistent with this exhibition of the divine char- 
acter ; and in this respect it is in perfect unison with the 
works of nature and providence. As all these are derived 
from the same great source, so they all unite in bearing tes- 
timony to the infinite wisdom and goodness of their common 
Author. These things are sometimes injudiciously set in op- 
position to each others as though the lessons of nature and 
providence did not agree with those of the gospel, or as 
though God had manifested no grace to those who are limit- 
ed to the instructions of the two former. Were we capable 
of comprehending the whole of creation, we should doubtless 
perceive in it a most magnificent display, not only of divine 
power and wisdom, but of unbounded benevolence ; we 
should discover the design of promoting happiness on the 
most extensive plan. We perceive a similar purpose, and 
we arrive at the same conclusion respecting the character of 
God, when we examine distinct parts of creation ; and as we 
may with propriety call them works of power and wisdom, 
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so it would not be a perversion of language to call them 
works of grace. The course of providence gives us intima^ 
tions of divine goodness entirely consonant with those which 
we receive from the works of creation. The innumerable 
favors which the Benefactor of the universe is constantly be- 
stowing on his creatures, furnish the fullest testimony to his 
parental kindness ; testimony beyond measure more various 
and conclusive than that which is derived from the benefi- 
cent acts of the most distinguished {^ilanthropist. In be- 
stowing these favors he performs works of grace ; and with 
what generous munificence this is done, a little reflection will 
convince us. In like manner, the instructions of the gospel 
present another view of the same benevolence. They show 
that the Being, from whom they are derived, has a tender 
concern for the happiness of his rational creatures ; and they 
show this in a manner peculiarly interesting. In nature and 
providence we perceive that he cares for them as to the pres- 
ent life ; in the gospel we learn that he takes care o( their 
future interests ; that he provides for their moral improve- 
ment ; that he calls them to repentance, and is ready to par- 
don them ; and that he has prepared mansions of endless bliss 
for all, who by virtue and piety become qualified for such 
a state. The instructions of the gospel then may be called 
doctrines of grace, because they give the brightest and most 
glorious divine exhibition of love to men. 

The third reason for their being so called is, that they have 
a most benign influence on the character and happiness of 
mankind. Though this proposition is necessarily implied 
in the foregoing, yet it deserves a separate consideration. — 
The doctrines of grace, in the natural sense of the phrase, 
denote precisely what is meant by the word gospel; that is, 
good news, or glad tidings. The instructions of our Saviour 
are doctrines of grace, not only in regard to their origin, and 
the view, which they give of divine mercy, but also in the 
relation which they bear to the moral improvement and high- 
est welfare of the human race. If they were not calculated 
to promote these important ends, they could no more be 
termed doctrines of grace, than joyful news, or pleasing in- 
telliirenre. They are doctrines of grace, because they have 
a gracious or favorable aspect in reference to ourselve?. — 
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They are full of the most animating and encouraging 
thoughts. They find us in a dark and sinful state; — they 
bring us light, peace, pardon, and hope. They teach us, not 
merely, that while we are subject to sin, our condition isbad^ 
but how it may be changed for the better, how we may be- 
come free from sin, and from the condemnation, with wbick 
it is connected, and how we may attain to future ^ glory> 
honor, and immortality.' They teach us not only the perfect 
justice of God, by which he is disposed to *■ render to every 
man according to his deeds;' but also that boundless mercy, 
by which he is inclined to pardon the greatest offenders, 
when they confess, and forsake their transgressions. 

There may be particular features of the gospel, which 
when taken by themselves, do not bear the stamp of grace; 
yet as a whole, it is decidedly marked with favor toward 
'those to whom it imparts instruction. Thus in the dcclar* 
ations of our Lord, that he came ' to call sinners to repent* 
ance,' and ^ to seek and save that which was lost,' the impli- 
ed fact, that men are sinners and lost, or liable to destruction, 
has properly nothing of the nature of grace or mercy. The 
proof or explanation of this fact would be a doctrine of grace^ 
only as it might have a tendency to reform and save men, 
by showing them their real condition, and the consequences 
of its remaining unchanged. But assuming, as we well may, 
that without the gospel the character and situation of man- 
kind generally are such as these declarations imply; such, 
that they need a Saviour; and such, I must add, by their own 
fault; — and then there is great grace in those doctrines, which 
show the possibility and the mode of their salvation, which 
exhibit to them the infinite mercy of God, which give them 
every encouragement, every promise of necessary aid, and 
which represent eternal life as the reward of their sincere en- 
deavors to do the divine will. The instructions of Christ 
then are doctrines of grace, because they are designed to point 
out to men the ways of virtue and piety, to assist them in cher- 
ishing all holy and benevolent affections, and in pursuing the 
paths of obedience^ to inspire them with peace, hope, and 
joy, and to crown them with eternal life. We are to inquire, 

In the second place,what are some of the leading truths which 
with peculiar propriety may be called doctrines of grace. 
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I begin with mentioning the strict and proper unity of 
God, as holding a high place among these doctrines; and I un- 
derstand this truth, as being opposed to every form and mode 
of multiplying or dividing the supreme object of religious 
worship. When we consider the propensity of mankind to 
direct their religious homage to some other being than the 
one Infinite Mind; and when we contemplate the supersti- 
tion, and all the moral evils, which are connected with the 
worship of imaginary deities, we cannot be too deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of that great doctrine, which 
teaches us in language the most simple and explicit, that God 
is one — one, to the entire exclusion of every other numeri- 
cal term; for no other is ever applied to him in the sacred 
volume. And though it would be unjust to insinuate, that 
the popular notions respecting ^ three persons in the God- 
head, the ^me in substance, equal in power and glory,' have 
the same influence on character, with polytheism; yet it it 
difficult to resist the conviction, that they are at variance not 
only with the dictates of reason, and the testimony of na« 
ture, but with the whole tenor of scripture. The simple, 
unity of God, in opposition to plurality of any kind, was 
often and plainly taught by our Lord. His language was;--^ 
^ This is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent;' and this 
language was addressed to the Father. He who said; — ' Thoii 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve.' This is the Being, whom alone he worshipped, and 
in whose service he delighted. And as to the personal unity 
of this Being, what can be more explicit than the phrase. 
Mm only; an expression, which cannot b^ applied to a plural- 
ity of persons. To the same purpose are the following pas- 
sages. * Why callest thou me good? there is none good but 
one, that is, God. But of that day and that hour knoweth 
no man, no, not the angels, who are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father.' By thus plainly intimating, that he 
himself did not possess infinite wisdom and goodness, he ev- 
idently inculcated the doctrine of the divine unity. So also, 
in such declarations as these we can hardly fait of receiving 
the same lesson. *■ The Lord our God is one Lord;' or as it 
is otherwise rendered, ^ The Lord is our God; the Lord is 
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one;' ^ The hour cometh and now i«, when the true worship- 
pers shall worship tiu Father in spirit and in truth. Jesus 
lifted up his eyes, and said, Father I thank thee, that thou 
hast heard me; and I know that thou hearest me always.' — 
In such language did our Saviour teach the strict unity of 
God, and represent the Father alone, as the proper object of 
supreme worship. I say supreme worship, because no one 
pretends to deny, that we owe to Jesus a love, gratitude, 
reverence, and confidence, which may be called worship in 
the general sense of the term. But is it possible to believe, 
that we are required to worship, as the supreme God^ one 
who exhibited the most perfect example of this duty, one who 
presented his supplications, to our common Father in heaven? 
And still more, can it be supposed, that we can with propri- 
ety recognize another, a third person, as an object of relig^ 
ious worship, in opposition to all the comnoands and exam- 
ples in the Scriptures? 

Again; the instructions wiiich our Saviour gave respectin|( 
the moral character of God, deserve a place among the doc 
trines of grace. Bvery thing relating to the condition, pros- 
pects, and destiny of man may be said to depend on the char- 
acter of the supreme Being. All that is most interesting to 
us as immortal and accountable creatures is intimately con- 
nected with the feelings, wishes, and purposes of the infinite 
God. It becomes then a question of the highest importance^ 
what are his feelings, wishes, and purposes, in regard to his 
intelligent offspring? For according to the nature of these is 
his character. If they are such as would argue selfishness, 
injustice, and cruelty in men, their moral nature cannot be 
changed by being transferred to him. Are they then the 
feelings, the wishes, the purposes of a tyrant, or of a parent? 
Are they cruel, or are they kind? Are they such as would 
gratify a malignant being? Have they in view the same re- 
sult in reference to mankind, which the great adversary is 
charged with endeavoring to accomplish; viz. to render them 
sinful and miserable? Are they expressed by a decree, which 
dooms a portion of the human family to inevitable and final 
ruin for the nature, which the Creator gave them, for an aU 
fence committed by Adam, or for want of that instruction, 
which it is not in their power to obtain? Or, on the other 
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k&ad, are his dispositions and designs in relation to man such 
as will give delight and joy to the benevolent mind; and do 
they counteract the designs of him, who is described as go* 
ing about seeking to destroy the human race? In other words, 
is God the friend, or is he the enemy, of his creatures? In 
giving them existence, in preserving their lives, in supplying 
their wants, and in furnishing them with means of improve- 
ment, is he actuated by feelings of real kindness toward 
them, by sincere wishes for their happiness, by purposes in 
which they individually have reason to rejoice? Or under 
all these apparent favors has he a concealed purpose of lead- 
ing them into sin, of fixing them in that state, and of with- 
holding the only influence, by which they can be rescued and 
saved? Have mankind reason to look to him with those sen- 
timents of confidence and love, which children cherish to- 
> ward a wise and kind father, who is honestly seeking to pro- 
mote their improvement and welfare ; or must they regard 
him with suspicion and distrust, as slaves regard a selfish and 
cruel master, who cares for them only as they are subser- 
vient to his own interests, who continues to feed and clothe 
them, not that they may be more happy, but that they may 
do more service for him ? 

In answer to these questions let us listen to the language 
of our Saviour. He informs us that God is kind not only 
to the righteous, but to the unthankful and evil ; that he 
causes his sun to rise on evil and good, and sends his rain on 
just and unjust ; that it is not his will that one of these little 
ones should perish ; that there is joy in heaven over every 
sinner that repenteth ; that he kindly receives the returning 
prodigal, thus showing that he retains his parental feelings 
toward those who go astray ; that he sent his Son to seek 
and to save that which was lost, that the world through him 
might be saved ; and that the motive which led him to do 
this, was his love to the world. In accordance with- these 
instructions, pardon and eternal life are promised to all, who 
turn from sin, and live in obedience to the gospel. Is not 
this language such as we should expect to hear from a benev- 
olent parent toward his offspring ? Is it not consistent with 
our ideas of goodness and mercy ? Nor are the threatenings 
of evil opposed to these moral attributes ; for thev relate 
^ 29 
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only to the unrdTormed, to those who voluntarily persist iti 
a course, in which they must be wretched. No parent ex* 
pects that his children will be happy, otherwise than by be^ 
ing virtuous ; or feels that he cannot with propriety and 
kindness warn them of the evil consequences of vice. Of 
this general nature are the threatenings of the gospel^ and 
therefore perfectly consistent with benevolence. In (hose 
instructions, which bring to our view such feelings and de* 
signs in our heavenly Father toward mankind, have we not 
the genuine doctrines of grace ? Do they not magnify iht 
benevolence of the divine character ? Do they not present 
God as the kind Father of the human family, and as alto- 
gether worthy of their confidence and love? If the forego* 
ing representation of the feelings and purposes of God to* 
ward mankind is correct ; if the declarations of our Saviouf 
on this all-import ont subject are to be taken in their obvious 
sense ; and if we are to admit no opinions, which go to im- 
peach the parental character of our heavenly Father ; — ^wc 
can easily perceive, that we have here one of the most glo- 
rious doctrines of grace, a doctrine originating in the purest 
mercy, exhibiting the most lovely features of benevolence, 
and calculated to inspire the highest confidence and joy. 

Again ; the instructions of our Saviour respecting the con- 
dition of mankind bring to view another doctrine of grace. 
Among his instructions we do not find the doctrine of native 
and total depravity. From him we do not learn, that man 
come into the world in a state of entire sinfulness, under 
the displeasure of God, and liable from their birth to endless 
punishment. On the other hand, in regard to persons in the 
early part of life, he explicitly taught, that of «uch is the 
kingdom of heaven, and that others in being converted must 
become like them ; thus intimating that those who die in in- 
fancy, are removed to a happy state. In explaining the prin- 
ciples of God's moral government, he inculcated the same 
lesson. Since little is required of those to whom little is 
given, and since men are condemned only for the neglect or 
perversion of what is bestowed, no one can think that young 
children are chargeable with guilt in the sight of their Ma- 
ker. Will it be said, that though they have no actual trans- 
gressions, yet they are sinners by nature, or by imputation ?'• 
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Bui where did our divine teacher stale any such doctrine ? 
From what he said respecting them, have we not reason to 
conclude that their common Father regards them with per- 
fect /complacency and kindness ; and that he has the most 
benevolent intentions in relation to them ? Here likewise 
we may apply those general principles of moral rectitudci 
which govern the conduct of a wise and good parent. Such 
an onCi we are assured, would not condemn his newborn off- 
spring for the constitution, which they bring into the world ; 
nor for a fault, which had been committed by an older mem- 
ber of the family. To do this would be to violate the prin- 
ciples of common justice ; and this surely the Author of our 
being will never do. A rule of conduct which men could 
not adopt without becoming monsters, most certainly will 
not be adopted by our Father in heaven. 

In regard to those who become moral agents, capable of 
distinguishing between right and wrong, and of performing 
or neglecting duty, the declarations of our Saviour are en- 
conraging and kind. Though he represents them to be sin- 
ners, in consequence of voluntary disobedience ; a represent- 
ation, which their own experience confirms ; yet he came 
not to condemn, but to instruct, reclaim, and save them ; to 
rescue them from the darkness and bondage and wretched- 
ness of sin ; to give them life and happiness in the highest 
sense of the terms ; and by leading them to the practice of 
whatever is virtuous and good, to prepare them for a state 
of the most pure and exalted felicity. Such, according to 
his own account, was the object of his mission ; and the 
whole evidently proceeds on the supposition, that men are 
in a condition to derive advantage from it ; that they are ex- 
cluded by no secret decree, by no necessity of nature, from 
the happiness, to which the gospel invites them. Accord- 
ingly, without distinction he calls them to repentance ; and 
makes them the offer of pardon. The call implies, that there 
is no insuperable obstacle in the way, and that every needed 
help is ready to be granted. The offer implies, that there is 
no purpose of act on the part of God, inconsistent with its 
being .accepted; that he has left nothing undone, which ne- 
GtaHurily renders void all the instructions of Christianity. 
A!S Christ came to promote the highest welfare of mankind ; 
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80 there is no defect of divine grace or influence, which ren- 
ders their own endeavors fruitless, and excludes them from 
participating in the favor. They are not mocked with the 
mere pretence of kindness on the part of their Maker, while 
he has secretly formed a very different purpose respecting 
them ; while he has given them a nature, or has passed a de- 
cree, which effectually debars them from heaven ; and while 
he withholds a special agency, without which all means are 
unavailing. What, I ask, would be our views of a parent, 
who should pursue such a course in reference to his children ? 
What opinion should we form of a prince, who should adopt 
a similar mode of conduct toward his subjects? Instead of 
being treated in this fraudulent manner by the Parent of the 
universe, men are uniformly addressed as having power to 
do lyhatever is required ; or, which amounts to the same 
thing, as having the offer of all requisite aid on conditions, 
which they are capable of performing. The gospel addresses 
every man as having talents at his own disposal ; as being res* 
ponsible for the use of them ; and as being able to secure, by 
fidelity and perseverance, the approbation of his^Judge. 

Finally ; the account which Christ gave of himself, is to 
be included among the doctrines of grace. Thii% account is 
calculated to magnify the grace of God, or to show that he 
is infinitely kind to his erring creatures. This we shall clear- 
ly perceive, if we recollect how uniformly our Lord repre- 
sented himself as the Son, the messenger, the gift, of God ; 
and how he constantly attributed his instructions, his mira- 
cles, his power, and his being, to the great first Cause. His 
language was such as the following ; — ' My doctrine is not 
mine, but his that sent him. I have given to them the words, 
which thou gavest me. As the Father hath taught me I 
speak these things. The Father who dwelleth in me, he 
doeth the works. My judgement is true, because I am not 
alone ; but I and the Father that sent me. I can of mine 
own self do nothing. The living Father hath sent me, and 
I live by the Father.^ By thus ascri];^ing all that he is, all 
that he does, all that* he teaches, to God the Father as the 
origin, he extols the kindness of that infinite Being, who 
spared not his own Son, and whose gift is eternal life through 
Jesus Chost ; he shows us that our salvation is to be attri- 
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boted to the rich mercy of his heayenly Benefactor ; that the 
means and agents to accomplish it were appointed by the 
same mercy ; and that their efficacy and success are owing 
to the same cause. This representation is not only consist- 
ent with divine grace, but exhibits it in the clearest light. 
Mankind being, by their own fault, by their own voluntary 
transgressions, in such a condition as to need a deliverer, 
God in the exercise of his own boundless compassion sent 
them one, whom he empowered and qualified to effect their 
redemption. In all this our heavenly Father had no coun- 
sellor, no helper. He.alone resolved on the end, appointed 
the means, commissioned his Son to apply them, and in his 
own free, unpurchased mercy accepts all, who repent and re- 
form. Of this great work he has the undivided glory ; that, 
which is given to subordinate agents, terminating in him ; 
and his matchless grace will be celebrated in the everlasting 
songs of heaven. No other will share with him this highest 
praise. The honor, which the Son receives, will redound to 
the glory of God ; the Son himself will be subject to God 
even the Father, and will unite in that worship, which is 
paid by all holy and intelligent creatures to the great Su. 
preme. 

The foregoing are to be regarded as some of the most in- 
teresting and important doctrines of grace ; and it is easy to 
perceive, that the general system of instruction, which coin- 
cides with them, is much more consistent with the mercy or 
goodness of our heavenly Father, than the opposite system. 
It is extremely difficult, not to say impossible, to reconcile 
with our best views of benevolence, those doctrines, which 
represent God as imputing the sin of the first man to all his 
posterity ; as bringing them into the world in a depraved 
state ; as holding them liable to eternal misery from their 
very birth ; as saving them from this misery only because 
his justice and law have been satisfied by an infinite atone- 
ment ; and as having resolved from eternity to have a large 
portion of the human race destitute of those means, or of 
that special influence, without which he knows, that they 
can never be recovered from sin and wretchedness. How 
great is the inconsistency of calling such a system, the doc- 
trine of grace. All the grace which is here exhibited toward 
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a part, is founded on an act of injustice and crvelty to the 
whole. That is, mankind are all arbitrarily reckoned sin*- 
ners for that which is no faulty which is even no act, of their 
own ; over "v^ich they have not the least control, and of 
which they have no knowledge^-in order that special favor 
may be shown to some of them. To say that there is grace 
in the system, which is founded on the native and total dei. 
pravity of mankind, is like extolling the kindness of a parent, 
who, having contrived a plan to expose all his children to 
the devouring flames, snatches a part of them from the des- 
truction, and voluntarily leaves the rest to their fate. 

Far different are our views of the grace of God, and of the 
doctrines of grace. From the preceding imperfect survey 
of them, we perceive that they are in the highest degree 
honorable to God and joyful to man. They represent our 
heavenly Father in the most amiable and attracting light ; as 
the one infinite and independent God ; as possessing all those 
moral qualities which inspire confidence and love ; as hav- 
ing the kindest intentions toward his intelligent creatures ; 
and as adopting the most gracious plan to redeem men from 
sin and misery. To these doctrines let us ever adhere, as 
being adapted to exhibit the true glory of God, and to pro- 
mote the virtue and happiness of mankind. Let us study 
them more thoroughly, and live more constantly under that 
influence which they are fitted to exert on the heart and con- 
duct. Let us imbibe that spirit of filial piety and enlarged 
benevolence, which they are calculated to impart, that we 
may more and more resemble that Greatest and Best of beings, 
from whom they are derived. 
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A TEAR has elapsed since the publication of the first number of 
the Liberal Preacher. Its success, as a periodical work, has been 
great beyond expectation, and both that and its popularity may be 
in some measure estimated by the number of its subscribers, which 
at present amounts to more than 1800. But a belief, arising both 
from the general character of the work, and from some interesting 
private testimonials of its usefulness^ is a still greater inducement to 
the editor (who is also the proprietor) to proceed with the publica- 
tion, which he contemplates offering to his subscribers and the pub«> 
lie in an improved form. Meanwhile, the former are requested to 
accept his sincere thanks for their patronage, and his best wishes 
for their improvement and gratification in continuing it, while the 
latter are assured that no pains will be spared to render the work 
worthy of their approbation and support. 

In undertaking to conduct the Liberal Preacher, the editor be- 
Ueved that a work of the kind proposed, adapted to present correct 
views of Christianity as the results of pulpit instruction rather than 
of controversy, was a desideratum. This opinion has been strength* 
in the course of the year past, in relation to the Liberal Preacher. 
The great and increasing demand for it may be a reason to others 
for entertaining similar views of its adaptation to a large portion 
of readers, and of its general utility, in the existing state of reli- 
gious inquiry in this country. 

Agents are requested to continue their services, and, from the 
general encouragement the work has received, are invited to make 
renewed exertions. 

All who are now subscribers will be regarded as such, unless 
some communication to the contrary is made to cue of the pub- 
hshers or agents. 
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The terms of the work are so low thati>ATMENT in adtancb is 
necessary in order to carry it on. Subscribers are referred to tfa« 
•* Terms ;" and, it is believed, wiU prefer the alternative of advance 
payment. 

The 12th number will complete the volume, which, from th« 
change proposed to be made in the form of the Liberal Preacher, 
will be but a thin octavo. The preface affixed to the first number, 
which was intended as a preface to the wh<^e work, is reprinted 
with the title page accompanying this number. Binders will there- 
fore be careful to cut out the leaf containing the preface in the first 
number as well as to observe caution M'ith the single leaves at th« 
end of some of the other numbers. 
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SERMON I. 

By Rev. JOHN PIERPONT, Boston, Mass. 



ON CHRIST'S SENSE OF DEPENDENCE ON GOD, 
PARTICULARLY AS SHOWN IN HIS INTER^ 
CESSOR Y OFFICE. 

John xi. 41, 42. 

Father^ I thank thee that thou hast heard me ; and I knew thaitJiou 

hearest me ahoays^ 

These words have come down to us as those which 
fell from the lips of our Saviour at one of the most inter- 
esting moments of his most interesting life. He had just 
uttered concerning himself words which have been the ba- 
sis of hope to millions who hsve since died in his faith, 
^' I am the resurrection and the life :" and he was about 
to give proof that he had not spoken this without author- 
ity from on high. A friend had gone down into the tomb. ' 
His friend Lazarus was sleeping ; and he had come that 
he might awake him out of his sleep. He looked back 
to the example of the old prophets, when about to give 
the same demonstration of the divinity of their misssion. 
Elisha had prayed unto the Lord when about to raise 
from the dead the child of the hospitable Shunamite :* 
and he still seems to hear the prayer of the holy Tishbite 
over the corpse of the only son of that poor widow of 
Zarephath, who had shared with him her little all ; <' 
Jehovah, my God, I pray thee let the soul of this child 
come into him again. "f The great prophet of Nazareth, 

* 2 Kings, tv. 33—35. f 1 Kings, xvii. 21. 

1 
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whose very precursor he himself declared to be " more 
than a prophet,"* could not depart from the example of 
those ancient servants of the Most High. It seems from 
the words before us that before attempting to break the 
chain that death had thrown around the head of that 
family, whose hospitalities he had so often enjoyed, he, 
too, had looked up in prayer to the Infinite giver of life ; 
— and the words before us are, at once, an expression of 
his gratitude that his Father had heard him, and a testi- 
mony to his disciples that he always prayed, for that he 
was always heard. 

But prayer necessarily implies a sense of dependence in 
the person making it, upon the Being to whom it is ad- 
dressed. For why should we pray that another would 
give us what we already possess, or what, by our own 
unaided efforts we are competent to obtain ? or, in our 
intercessions for others, why pray that God would bestow 
what we are able to bestow ourselves ? 

I am to speak, on this occasion, of ChrisCs sense of his de- 
pevidence on God : and as that sentiment is especially man- 
ifested by every one, in the acts of direct supplication, I 
propose to consider the Saviour more particularly in the 
relation of our Intercessor or Advocate, a relation of 
which the duties are almost exclusively discharged by sup- 
plicatory acts ; and one therefore in which the sentiment 
of his dependence b constantly recognized. 

I speak of the office of Intercessor or Advocate as but 
one office ; for, though it is, strictly, the province of an 
advocate to plead, and that of an intercessor to pray^ for 
others, yet as an eloquent and highly interested advocate 
will intermingle entreaties and supflicaJAons with his plea ; 
and one who, as an intercessor, is fervent, that he may be 
effectual is his prayers will often plead the cause of those for 
whom he prays, there is so close an affinity between these 
offices in their very nature, that when we regard the Sav- 
iour as filling them, we have but one image before the 

• Matt. xi. 9. 
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mind, and may therefore speak of them both as of one and 
the same office. 

Now the scriptures of the New Covenant do unquestion- 
ably represent Jesus, while acting as^he great Mediator 
of peace between Ood and men, as performing a part, at 
least, of his work of mediation, in discharging the office 
of Intercessor and Advocate. To the Ephesian Christians, 
Paul says, ^' Through him we both have an access, by one 
Spirit, unto the Father." ^^ In him we have boldness and 
access with confidence by the faith of ' him." * '* If 
any man sin," says John, '^ we have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous ;"t and the writer to 
the Hebrews says, ** Wherefore he is able to save, to the 
uttermost, them who come unto God by him ; seeing he 
ever liveth to make intercession for them.:^ 

To a certain extent, undoubtedly, these expressions are 
figurative. The oriental writers, (as are those of our own 
age and country,) were constantly in the habit of repre- 
senting the Divine Being as a King seated on his throne, 
or as a judge upon his tribunal, dispensing justice, pro- 
nouncing judgement, and surrounded by ministers who 
rejoice to do his will. When, therefore, the writers of 
the New Testament say that through Jesus we have ac- 
cess to the Father, they use the court language of the east, 
where access to the prince was gained through the medi- 
ation of officers constituted for that purpose, and enjoy- 
ing a high degree of the royal favor. When they speak 
of Christ as our Advocate with the Father, they borrow the 
language of the forum ; and considering the Father as the 
Supreme Judge, they represent Jesus as the sinner's coun- 
sel, whose province it is to defend him ; as his advocate, 
to plead his cause, and, by appealing to the mercy of the 
Judge, to rescue the culprit from the danger that threat- 
ens him, — ^the criminal from the punishment of his offen- 
ces. When Christ is spoken of as our intercessor^ refer- 
ence is had, not to the usages of royalty, nor to the pro- 



* £ph. ii. 18, in. 12. t 4 John ^i. 1. % Heb. vii. 25. 
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ceedings of judicial tribunals, but to the ceremonies of re- 
ligion and the services of the temple ; and when it is said 
that Christ makes intercession for them that come to God 
through him, the same language is applied to him, as our 
Great High Priest, that had formerly been applied to the 
priest of the Jews who, at the solemn festivals, offered to 
God a piacular sacrifice and made intercession for all the 
people. 

But from whatever source the apostles may have drawn 
the language in which they speak of the interest taken by 
our Lord, since he left the world, in the concerns of 
those, in it, who bear his name, and of the acts he still 
performs, and the prayers that he still offers in their be- 
half ; they unquestionably do convey to us the idea, that, 
in his present exaltation and glory, the Son of Man is still 
engaged in the great cause to which he devoted himself on 
earth ; — ^the reformation, forgiveness, sanctification, and 
consequent salvation of the children of men. They do 
represent him as still pleading our cause with ^' the Judge 
of all the earth ;" — as opening for us a constant and easy 
access to the throne of the Universal Sovereign, so that 
we may ourselves come into his presence and order our 
cause before him ; — and as ever bearing those, who are 
called by his name, in his mind and upon his heart, when 
he prays to his Fatlier and their Father, — to his God and 
their God. 

The fact then being unquestionable that the scriptures 
of the New Covenant do exhibit to us the Lord Jesus in 
the character of our Advocate and Intercessor with his Fa- 
ther, and that character implying, as it most distinctly 
does imply the entire dependence of Christ, and a contin- 
ual sense of his dependence upon the Father ; — let us 
briefly consider this doctrine, 

I. In the first place, as it affects the character of God'. 

And it may be objected to the doctrine under consider- 
ation, that it is injurious to the divine Being ; in that, by 
implication, at least, it exhibits the Deity as a stern and 
unrelenting Judge — as a being who either cannot under 
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any circumstances be touched by the feeling of our infir- 
mities, or moved to forgiveness by the tears of our peni- 
tence ; or, as one who, at best, can be induced to shovir 
mercy only in consequence of the prayers, intreaties, and 
arguments of one who holds a high place in his afiections, 
and to whom, therefore, he will grant much, out o( favor 
to him ; — or only out of a regard to one who had merited 
much at his hands, and who might therefore claim the 
pardon of our offences as a matter of right. — It may be 
said that if God were, as we are told that he is, ^' abund- 
ant in mercy," and " waiting to be gracious," and " ready 
to forgive," he would pardon us simply on condition of 
our own repentance, and reformation, and prayer ; and 
that it is, therefore, doing him injustice to represent him 
as so inflexibly bent on exacting at our hands the penal- 
ties of stern justice, — so reluctant to open his ear to the 
prayer of humbled guilt, that nothing can move him to 
have mercy, except the merits of one who has served him, 
or the intreaties of one whom he loves. Are we told, that 
if God is indeed our Father, and if it be indeed true that 
^^ as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth those 
who fear him," we need no one to intercede for us, and 
that, therefore, the ofiice of an Intercessor and Advocate 
must be superfluous ? 

These objections to the doctrine of Christ's intercession 
for us, however, appear to rise rather against a mistaken 
view of the doctrine, than against that which seems to be 
presented in the Christian scriptures. The objections, 
though in their form they vary, may, in spirit, be reduced 
to this ; that the doctrine in question represents the Deity, 
— ^the Universal Father — as a severe, if not an inexorable 
Judge, who can be moved to forgiveness only by the 
pleading of a powerful Advocate^ — the prayers of a favor- 
ed Intercessor. 

But this, we regard as an unworthy apprehension of the 
doctrine of Christ's intercession. That must indeed be a 
false doctrine, — and not more false than injurious — which 
teaches that God, even our God, turns a deaf ear to the 
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prayer of rei>entaiice and of trust ; — ^that forgiveaess can- 
not be obtained till it is wrung from the hand of Infinite 
Justice, by the prevalence of Infinite Merit, or by the re- 
sistless energy of eloquence, or by the subduing power of 
intercessions and of tears. — But this, it is apprehended, is 
not the doctrine. No : — ^lie that repents, and prays, and 
trusts, is, and ever was, and ever will be forgiven. This 
is alike the doctrine of Moses, and the prophets, and of 
Christ. But how many are there who do not, themselves, 
pray for blessings, and who yet are blest ! Are we sure that, 
upon such, good gifts have not been poured forth from 
the hand of Ood, in answer to the intercessory prayers of 
others ? Are we sure that children who have forsaken 
the way of their fathers, are not long restrained from en- 
tire profligacy, — and long upheld by the hand of the In- 
visible — ^and long shielded from the weapons of destruc- 
tion which their sins have been aiming at them, — in answer 
to their fathers' prayers ? And, surely, if the goodness and 
mercy of God are great in loading me with blessings be- 
cause I have asked for them myself, neither his bounty 
nor his mercy is the less, — nay, do they, not rather appear 
the greater, — ^in loading me with blessings because others 
have asked them for me ? It surely does not derogate 
from the kindness of a/o/Aer, that he listens to the request 
of one of his children that he would confer a favor upon 
another: and does it not even heighten our conceptions of 
the kindness of our common Father, to know , that he not 
only answers the prayer of the confiding child who craves 
a blessing upon himself, but that he also listens to the re- 
quest of fraternal affection, that he would extend his fa- 
vors to a brother that does not ask for them ? And how 
much do even the best of Christians fail of cherishing, as 
they ought to cherish the feeling of dependence, and of 
pious gratitude, and of filial devotion towards God ! And 
how much do we all come short of our duty, in asking at 
his hand the bounties of his providence, and the gifts of 
his Spirit — the things which we need, and must need for- 
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We need not, indeed, and we have not an Advocate with 
the Father, because he has lost the character of a father ; 
but because we so often lose that of children : — ^not be- 
caofie he mthdraws himself from the-prayer of penitence, 
but because we so frequently fail of offering it : — not be- 
cause he will not listen to the request of filial and grateful 
dependence, but because we are so often ungrateful and so 
often forget that we are dependent : — not because we can- 
not go to him for his blessing, but because we do not. And 
surely, it is not injurious to the most exalted views that 
we can take of the mercy of the- Most High, to say that 
his ear is ever bowed to the prayer which is offered by 
the Son of his love in behalf of the fallible and the 
thoaghtless among his brethren, — ^the sinning and the 
suffering ones who are called by his name. — The doctrine, 
then, that Christ still shows, as on earth he showed, his 
sense of dependence upon God in coming before him as 
an Advocate and Intercessor for his disciples, so far from 
humbling, tends rather to exalt our conceptions of the' 
Father's clemency, in that it shows us a way in which it 
maybe, more than it otherwise might be, diffusively shown 
and savingly felt. 

II. If, then, in the first place, the view we have taken 
of this doctrine is not derogatory to the character of God, 
is it, m the second, incompatibk vfiih what we believe in res- 
pect to the present condition of Christ himself 9 

As Christians we are taught, and believe, that " the God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the glorious Father, by the 
spirit of wisdom and revelation,* has shown us that he 
hath raised up Christ from the dead, and set him at his 
own right hand in the heavens, far above all principality 
and power, and might, and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world but in that which is 
to come." And now, is it asked, '* Does he, in his pres- 
ent exaltation and glory, stoop so far as to feel and show 
an interest in the humble concerns ol those who bear his 

• Eph. i. 17—20. 
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name — and, too often, little more than his name — ^in a 
world of sorrow and of sin ? Will' he intercede for those 
or offer himself as their Advocate, who, though they bear, 
indeed, his earthly image, bear, yet, so little of his heav- 
enly ?" And why should he not? we ask in our turn. 
However great may be his present exaltation, there is yet 
One that is higher than he — even the God who hath so 
highly exalted him. The disciples of Jesus, who are on 
earth, are the creatures of that God — ^the subjects of his 
government, and the objects of his care and of his love. 
And shall we say that it is beneath the present dignity and 
glory of the Saviour to feel for and to pray for those 
whom it is not beneath the supreme dignity and glory of 
the Creator to call into being, and to crown with eartUy 
blessings, and to cheer with heavenly hopes ? If, in heav- 
en as well as upon earth, the voice of prayer comes up be- 
fore the throne of God as sweet incense, and the liftinfr up 
of the hands as an acceptable sacrifice ; — if the redeemed 
of Jehovah, ''with all his throned archangels bow in 
hymning and in prayer to him," why shall not their Re- 
deemer unite with them, nay, why should he not lead in 
that service which is at once his honor and their blessing? 
Can it be that, in the day of his present glory, Christ has 
forsaken his followers, as, in the night of his past disgrace, 
they all forsook him ? Has he forgotten the assurance 
that he left them for their consolation, that in spirit he 
would be with them always, even to the end of the world ? 
Has he who said to his Father, '' I know that thou ahioays 
hearest me," ceased to crave audience of his Father now ? 
Has he who, in the hour when he felt the bitterness of 
broken friendship, and the disruption of earth's strongest 
cords, commanded his disciples to remember him, has he 
forgotten them ? If '' cold mountains, and the midnight 
air" witnessed the fervor of his prayers on earth, what 
spell can have frozen his lips, now that the light and glow 
of heaven are playing upon them ! If the holy spirit that 
was in him while on earth, and which has been since shed 
down upon his disciples, helpeth their infirmities, and 
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msketh intercession for them, will not that same spirit 
prompt him, in heaven, to intercede for those vvhoin he 
once toiled, and prayed, and even bowed his head in dis- 
honor and in death that he might save? If so, it is not 
inconsistent with his present dignity to keep alive a deep 
interest, and to exert his peerless authority in that holy 
caase — the salvation of the lost — to which, while he was 
on earth, he gave himself with unequalled devotion : — It 
is not incompatible with the glories of his present condi- 
tion that, in appearing before his Father's throne as the 
Advocate for his disciples and as their Intercessor for the 
things which they need, things which are not his to give, 
he should show not only that he is dependent, but that he 
feels hb dependence upon his Father's love, not less for 
the good things conferred upon his disciples, than for his 
own high seat, and for all of that ^^ eternal weight of glory " 
which gathers around him upon it. 

The doctrine that Christ Jesus manifests his sense of de- 
pendence upon God, not only in the prayers which he of- 
fered for himself, but also in his intercessions for his dis- 
ciples, is not without a salutary bearing upon ourselves. It 
supplies us with consolation and hope in seasons of des- 
pondency. It shows us more distinctly our relations to 
our Lord, and to those who bear his name. And it fur- 
nishes us with one of the noblest of motives to be like 
him. 

It supplies us with consolation and liope in seasons of 
despondency. — It strengthens our hopes of audience and 
acceptance when we approach the Infinite Object of our 
worship, as we too often do approach him, with feelings 
that do little honor to Him, as the God and Father of the 
Lord Jesus, or to ourselves as his disciples. Who is there 
that prays, and is not, at times, intruded upon, in his de- 
votions, by thoughts that are strangers, and even enemies 
to the service in which he is engaged ? How often, when 
we have been attempting to plead our cause with our Al- 
mighty Judge, do we sit down with the disheartening, 

2 
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the humbling conviction, that our coldness has chilled our 
plea, and that in our own languor it has lost all its feeling 
and all its force ! At such a moment, is not the hope worth 
cherishing that the prayers of our Intercessor for us will 
be more fervent and more prevalent than ours for our- 
selves ? In seasons of despondency and doubt, and still 
more, in the agonizing moments of remorse, when con- 
science presses to our lips the bitter cup and will not let 
it pass from us, — when like the publican we might have 
stood afar off and not dared to lift up our eyes to heaven 
with even the publican's humble prayer, ^^ God be meroi- 
ful to me a sinner," — do our hopes of forgiveness and ac- 
ceptance derive no strength from the belief that he, who 
hath assured us that that publican went down to his house 
justified, is pleading for us as our Advocate, and fnjmg 
for us as our Intercessor? 

We remarked, again, that Christ's sentiment of his de- 
pendence upon God as manifested in his intercessions for 
his followers, has a salutary bearing upon ourselves, as it 
shows us more distinctly our relations to him and to those 
who are called by his name. — It shows us that, if there is 
on his part that strong feeling for the welfare of all his 
disciples, — ^if we ought not rather to say, for all mankind, 
— we ought to feel, and if we are truly his disciples we 
shall feel a kindred interest in the welfare of one another, 
and be awakened by that interest to become, respectively, 
advocates and intercessors for our brethren before the 
throne of the Most High. We feel that it is our duty — 
and do we not feel that it is also our delight ? — ^to in- 
tercede while here for those with whom we walk onward 
in our way to the grave, united to them by the bonds q{ 
kind affection, and of a living hope. And is it to be be- 
lieved that we are to lose all interest in the affairs of this 
world when we shall have been removed to another ? The 
analogy of our faith, and of our present discourse is against 
so chilling a thought : for he who is not adiamed to call 
us his brethren has not lost his interest for those who are 
yet conflicting with the evils of life, and winning an im-* 
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mortal crown in the conflict. And are we to be strangers 
hereafter to the attachments and affections that blest us here 
— strangers to the objects of those attachments, and reck- 
less of their eternal destiny ? — Are we to be insensible to 
the sufferings of those whom we shall have left behind us, 
or dead to the blessed desires that lived within us while 
we lived, — the desires that our friends might be ^blesKed 
in the favor of him who gave them being ? When the 
cold clay shall press upon the colder bosom, '^ shall that 
which warmed it once," and which ^^ shall never die" be 
so oppressed and chilled by death that it can no longer be 
moved by the delightful hope, and no longer prompt the 
earnest prayer, that they whom we have loved, and labor- 
ed for, and suflSsred for on earth, may again join the blest 
society of our spirits in heaven ? Or are there to be no 
prayers in heaven ; and is the heart, when most highly 
blesly to find its most blessed and blissful feelings locked 
up within its own solitary circle ? In heaven shall we see 
nothing to waken us to praise the Eternal Father, when 
we are thus overpowered by the glories of these works of 
his that are visible in the dimness of our earthly dwelling ? 
Is the delightful sentiment of our dependence — our entire 
dependence — upon a Being who can supply our wants, and 
forgive our sins, and protect us and guide us through all 
our way — ^to be forever excluded from heaven ? Or may 
we not rather hope that all '' who are worthy to attain 
that world" may and will look up in prayer to Him who 
is over all, in behalf of those who are coming on after 
them to the regions of light, as well as for those who are 
around and before them in those blest regions, and feel 
that by that prayer, the cords of brotherhood are drawn 
closer around all their hearts, as their communion becomes 
more and more intimate with the Father of all their spir- 
its. Do we not hope that even after our admission to the 
mansions of his Father's house in which our Lord has 
gone to prepare a place for us, we shall continue to rise 
on the scale of knowledge and goodness, — and as we suc- 
cessively reach new heights in our upward way towards 
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the throne, that we shall have opened upon us broador and 
brighter views of the glories of ^^Him that sitteth there- 
on," and that we shall come more and more closely into 
the embrace of his love ? Is not the prayer, that we may 
thus go on in an ascending series, one that we may well 
offer, in all the stages of our upward way? And if we 
may offer that prayer for ourselves, and for those who are 
coming on after us in our journey, — if we may offer it in 
this life and in the life to come, for such as are with us, 
and such as are yet behind us ; — ^why may we not even 
here, according to the truly catholic doctrine, let our 
prayers ascend to God that those whom we have loved on 
earth, but who have now gone down through the gates of 
the grave, may still be the objects of the divine benevolence, 
and he introduced to the bright circles of the just — and 
enjoy the blest society of the redeemed and their Redeem- 
er ? If the tide of celestial love flows down over the bar- 
riers of death, and by intercessions brings down blessings 
for the dwellers upon earth, cannot the love that mortals 
feel for those who have put on immortality, overleap the 
same barriers and appear before the throne of mercy, and 
pray that those who have entered upon their celestial career 
may go on from glory to still greater glory ? — Shall not 
our prayer that those who have already passed through 
the golden gates of life, may continue to rise forever to- 
wards the Source of good, come up with acceptance even 
from the dim and distant earth ? If so, shall we not go 
still further, and believe that He who ever bows his ear 
to his children's requests, will open it to the prayer 
which a child of earth offers him, that a brother who has 
sunk into the grave even without hope, may yet find fa- 
vor with his Judge — the favor that shall pity — shall up- 
hold, — shall bring him up from the fearful depths into 
which he has sunk, and make him still a partaker of im- 
mortal life. Until it is known, — and now it cannot be 
known — that intercessions offered by the living for the 
dead can never find audience with God, — is there not 
something in them congenial to our natures, and interest- 
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ing to the devout gpirit ? To say nothing of the Christian 
spirit — is there nothing interesting to a generous philan- 
thropy, in the spectacle of holy men kneeling before the 
throne of mercy, in behalf of those, who, all unholy 
though they were, have gone to their dread account ?-«Who 
knows — who dares to say-- that such intercessions of the 
living shall be of no avail for the dead ! To a heart that 
ever holds communion with the Being who moulded and 
warmed it, is there not something touching in the specta* 
cle of all created intelligences looking upwards to the 
Creator's throne from ^^ all places of his dominion," and 
in all states of being, and offering, each for his brother, 
and all for all, the prayer that all might be clasped in the 
embrace of his love, and share the joys of the reconciled 
and the forgiven ? 

We remark, lastly, that if there is a pleasure in the be- 
lief that we may thus at all times, by our intercessions 
bring down upon others blessings which all need, and for 
which all depend upon God, as our Lord by his interces- 
sions for his disciples brings down blessings upon them; 
that.belief, the belief that we may become like our Lord 
in hb intercessory office, has a most salutary bearing on 
ourselves, in that it furnishes us with one of the noblest 
of motives to become like him in his righteousness. 

It is one of the noblest of motives for becoming good 
ourselves, that, having become so, we may become minis- 
ters of good to others. But it is especially the prayer of 
the rigiueaus man that prevails with a righteous God, 
whether it be offered for himself or for another. Was 
Abraham heard in his intercessions ? — It was because he 
was a prophet and a friend of God. Was Job accepted in 
his? — It was because he was an upright man, and, in his 
controversy with his friends, had spoken of God the thing 
that was right. Whose is the fervent effectual prayer 
that aTaileth much ? — It is the [irayer of the righteous man. 
Did the intercessory prayer of Elijah bring down rain up- 
on the earth, after the heavens had been shut up for years? — 
Elijah was a man subject to like passions with ourselves, 
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but his prayer was heard because he alone had remained 
faUkffd among all the prophets of Israel. In Jesus Christ, 
have we who sin, an Advocate with the Father ? It is 
^* Jesus Christ the righteous." Like him would we be the 
honored instruments of the divine benevolence to our 
brethren? — Like him, then, we must be ^* holy, harmless, 
and separate from sinners." Like him would we become 
intercessors and advocates with the Father of mercies ? — 
Like him, then, we must be merciful. Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy — ^not to themselves 
alone, but for those also whose cause they plead. Like 
Jesus would we mediate a peace between any one of our 
brethren, and the Ood who hath declared that there is no 
peace to the wicked? — ^We then, like Jesus, must be at 
peace in our own minds, and be able to look up with a truly 
filial spirit, to the Father whose child we would lead 
back to him penitent and reconciled. Do we invoke the 
divine blessing on those around us, who are bound to us 
by ties of kindred and affection — ^ties stronger than the 
chains of death ? Does our parental love prompt us to 
present our children before the throne of Ood, with the 
prayer that they may be his children on earth and in 
heaven ? — ^Let us not forget that, if we would hope for au- 
dience, we must in our prayers for them lift up holy hands. 
And when, by filial love, we are drawn around the death- 
bed of an earthly parent, the consciousness that we have 
honored our father or our mother according to the com- 
mandment, will increase our faith, that our intercessions 
for the departing spirit will be heard, by Him who heard, 
in his intercessions, his holy Child Jesus, and who will 
hear him always. 
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ON THE DIVINE INFLUENCE, IN THE CONVER- 
SION OF JSINNEHS. 

I Corinthians, xv. 10. 
By the grace of Ood I am what I am ; and his grace which was 
bestotced upon me was fuft in vain i hut I labored more abundantly 
than they all: yet not If but the grace of God which was with 
me. 

The life of St. Paul furnishes many incidents equally 
remarkable and instructive. View him in the several sta- 
ges before, and at, and after the time of his conversion, 
— and in each you will find matter of admiration and as- 
tonishment. You first behold him ^^ breathing out threat- 
ening and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord ; — 
persecuting them even to strange cities ;" and, under a 
commission, which he had solicited and obtained of the 
high priest, hastening to Damascus, in order, ^' if he found 
any of this way, whether men or women, to bring them 
bound to Jerusalem." In the midst of this mad career, you 
see him suddenly arrested by a miraculous interposition 
of Heaven, and convinced of the impiety of his designs. 
From that moment, you discover nothing of his former 
hostility to the church of Christ, — but witness a constant 
succ-ession of laborious, unwearied, persevering endeavors 
to advance that cause and religion, which he had hitherto 
spared no pains to extirpate from the face of the earth. 
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With a manifest reference to these facts, — when he had 
enumerated the different appearances of our Lord to oth- 
ers, he tells the Corinthians, — '^ Last of all, he was seen of 
me also, as of one born out of due time. For I am not 
meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the 
church of God. But by the grace of God I am what I 
am ; and his grace which was bestowed upon me was not 
. in vain ; but I labored more abundantly than they all : 
yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me." 

By ^' the grace of God" the apostle here intends that 
divine agency, through the assistance of which he was re- 
claimed from the error of his ways, and led to embrace 
and obey the gospel. In this sense, among other impor- 
tant acceptations, the phrase has been justly applied in all 
succeeding ages. Hence some, not properly distinguish- 
ing between the conditions of the world now, and when 
Christianity was first promulgated, have imbibed and in- 
culcated an opinion that the moral change in every indi- 
vidual, who is brought to " the knowledge of the truth 
as it is in Jesus," requires an exertion of almighty power 
equally miraculous and perceptible : that all who are 
made the subjects of this change, must not only be con* 
scious of the previous strivings of the Holy Spirit, but of 
the time, before which it was not, and after which it is 
effected, and consequently be assured of their salvation. 

But in my apprehension, the conversion of Paul is not 
to 'be made the test of conversion in general. His case 
was peculiar. Deeply prejudiced against the name and 
religion of Christ, as well by the mode of his education, 
as by the example of his connexions and associates, more 
than ordinary means were necessary to reconcile him to 
the doctrines of the cross. The case of the age in which 
he lived was also peculiar. Christianity, — " a stumbling 
block to the Jews, and to the Greeks foolishness," — was 
"every where spoken against," and had to straggle with 
the wisdom and wickedness of the whole world. It was, 
therefore, indispensable to the conviction of gainsayers, 
htat miracles of various kinds should be wrought. In 
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this light, principally, we are to con^der what happened 
to Saul of Tarsus, on his way to Damascus. It was a di- 
vine testimony to the truth and importance of Christian- 
ity, exhibited not so much on his account, as for the sake 
of others. So he was explicitly assured, at the time: 
*^ I have appeared unto thee,"said his heavenly Instructor, 
'^ for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a witness 
of these things which thou hast seen, and of those 
in the which I will appear unto thee ; delivering thee 
from the people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom now 
I send thee, to turn them from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive for- 
giveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are 
sanctified by faith that is in me." 

No personal appearances of the kind were made to the 
rest of the apostles. These were not common, evpn in 
primitive times. We, then, who have lived under the 
light of the gospel, and been encouraged from our infan- 
cy to revere its doctrines and laws, have no more war- 
rant to look for any immediate and palpable manifestation 
of divine power to convert us from sin to holiness, than 
to expect the gifts of prophecy, or of tongues. The truth 
of Christianity being now established, and ample means 
provided for our improvement in piety and virtue, the 
operations of the Spirit are of course more secret and im- 
perceptible. 

Still, however, every Christian may pertinently adopt 
the language of the text, and is bound gratefully to ac- 
knowledge the influence of divine grace, both in direct- 
ing his attention to ^^ the things which belong to his peace," 
and in aiding his personal exertions of obedience to the 
will of God : Yet, without these personal exertions, none 
can obtain the character and rewards of the faithful. 

Such are the lessons contained in the subject of our 
present meditations. 

L I say then, first, that we are bound gratefully to ac- 
knowledge the influence of divine grace, both in directing 
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our attention to ** the things which belong to our peace,*' 
and in aiding our exertions of obedience to the will of 
God. 

That the adorable Sovereign of the universe has inti- 
mate access to the souls he has made, is a doctrine alike 
consistent with reason and scripture. Of this doctrine, 
St. Paul is a striking instance : and, though his case, as 
already observed, was peculiar, — unparalleled in his day, 
and much more, in ours ; yet far be it from us to ^* limit 
the Holy One of Israel.*' " The wind bloweth where it list- 
eth, and we hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth : so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit." Generally speaking, those 
who are " transformed by the renewing of their minds," 
perceive nothing which they can distinguish, as a special 
impulse from above ; but, in the exercise of their ration- 
al faculties, and in the use of appointed means, are even- 
tually brought to ^^ choose that good part, which cannot 
be taken from them." It can hardly be otherwise, at least, 
with such as are virtuously educated. Early impressed 
with religious principles, and awed by religious restraints, 
the alteration can be neither so great, nor so visible, 
as when the wandering steps of notorious offenders 
are reclaimed. But sometimes, commonly among the 
openly abandoned and vicious, there are appearances 
which more clearly indicate a divine interposition. With- 
out any assignable human cause, preparatory to such an 
effect, a deep conviction of guilt and danger, accompanied 
with anxious desires and endeavors to obtain forgiveness 
and salvation, suddenly succeed a course of heedless in- 
attention, neglect and rebellion. 

We have all witnessed examples of this sort. In some 
cases we have seen these good beginnings followed by the 
happy fruits of a holy life and conversation ; but too of- 
ten, alas ! have we had occasion to lament, that ^'as the 
morning cloud and the early dew they have gone away," 
and left no traces of that activity and vigilance in the cause 
of truth and righteousness, which they promised. 
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The grace of God, thus variously exerted for the 
amendment of his degenerate offspring, demands the 
highest ascriptions of praise, — ^while its frequent per- 
version and ahuse suggest the strongest arguments 
against receiving that grace in vain, and demonstrate the 
necessity of ^' giving all diligence to make our calling 
and election sure." 

II. This reminds us of our second position ; — That, 
without personal exertions of obedience to the will of God, 
none can obtain the character and rewards of the faithful. 

From the beginning of the world to this day, we have 
no authentic record of such signal manifestations of divine 
power and mercy, for the conversion of any other, as 
were made in behalf of St. Paul. Yet St. Paul placed no 
confidence in these manifestations, independent of their 
salutary effects upon his heart and manners. In speaking 
of himself and his attainments, he does not dwell exclu- 
sively upon the impressions, feelings, and views of his own 
mind, as the ground of his hope and trust. He alludes, 
indeed, and that in terms of high admiration and gratitude, 
to the unmerited goodness, by which he had been '^ called 
out of darkness into marvellous light ;" yet his chief com- 
fort is derived from the consequences, with which that 
goodness was attended : — ^' His grace, which was bestow- 
ed upon me was not in vain, but I labored more abundant- 
ly." Nor does he contradict this declaration, when he 
adds, — " yet not I, but the grace of God, which w^ with 
me." He only expresses, in the strong and idiomatic 
style of the East, what was unquestionably true, — and 
what, in secular affairs, every considerate man admits, 
without the most distant conception of depreciating the 
importance or utility of personal industry, m quest of 
created good, — that is, — his dependence and obligations 
ibr divine aid in the faithful discharge of every duty. 
He, therefore, most intelligibly intimates, that, without 
a practical concurrence with the heavenly vision, that vi- 
sion had been vain ; — ^vain in relation to any improvement 
of his disposition and behavior, and vain in relation to 
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the advanoement of his real happiness, either in this life, 
or the Dext. Otherwise, he had soon reverted to that in- 
difference, or rather opposition to the truth, which here- 
tofore characterized his pursuits ; and, instead of possess- 
ing a title to the heavenly inheritance, had heen exposed 
to the insupportable destiny of those, ^' who trample un- 
der foot the Son of God, and count the blood of the cove- 
nant, wherewith they were sanctified, an unholy thing, and 
do despite to the spirit of grace.'' 

This observation is confirmed by the declared design 
of all the methods resorted to, for our recovery from guilt 
and ruin. The gospel, addressed to our understandings, 
our hopes, and our fears, is wisely adapted to call forth 
our solicitude and zeal, to ^' seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness." That divine agency which, 
according to the prevailing tenor of inspiration, is exerted 
to second other privileges and means, directly tends to the 
same interesting result. If, therefore, under all these ad- 
vantages, we continue remiss and slothful, it is impossible 
for us to be benefitted by any thing which has been done 
for our redemption. The opportunities and aids, intend- 
ed to facilitate our progress in the new and divine life, 
will, in this case, materially aggravate our guilt and con- 
demnation. ^^ The grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion hath accordingly appeared unto all men, teaching us, 
that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world ; 
looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing 
of the great God, and our Savior Jesus Christ ; who gave 
himself for us, that he ndight redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works." 

Let us attend, in conclusion, to a few practical reflec- 
tions on what has now been said. 

1 . In the first place, we are led to remark the necessity 
of divine assistance in the conversion and sanctification of 
sinful men. 
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Thoogh I cannot conceive that any honor is done to 
the grace of God, by supposing it so irresistible in its op- 
eration, as to supersede human endeavors, and mechani- 
cally impel its subjects to a compliance with the terms of 
reconciliation, — much less by representing it to be arbi- 
trarily bestowed upon one, and withholden from another, 
whose circumstances equally require, and who has done 
nothing more, — ^perhaps not even so much, — to forfeit the 
blessing ; — though I am fully persuaded, — and think my- 
self authorized in the persuasion by the word of truth, — 
that the influences of the Holy Spirit are extended to all, 
in a degree sufficient (unless wanting in the exertion of 
their intellectual and moral powers) to insure their amend- 
ment, — and either increased, or diminished, according to 
the good or ill improvement which is made of them ; — 
though I contend that this is a just and scriptural idea of 
the doctrine, and dissent from the opinion, which makes 
every moral change a miracle, no less extraordinary than 
the conversion of Paul : yet far be it from me to suggest 
a thought, tending to lessen the importance, or to discred- 
it the reality of superhuman aid, in the attainment and 
exemplification of the Christian character. Without ^^ the 
Spirit to help our infirmities," we should doubtless '^ neg- 
lect that great salvation," which began to be spoken by 
the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that heard 
him. ^^^ No man," says ^^ the Author and Finisher of our 
faith," ^^No man can come unto me,except the Father which 
hath sent me draw him"; — a form of expression which at 
once proves the need in which we stand of divine guidance 
and succor, and the obligations under which we are laid 
to ^^ flee for refuge, and lay hold on the hope set before 
us." 

As in our temporal, so also in our spiritual concerns, let 
us, therefore, acknowledge and seek the guardian care 
and paternal kindness of ^' a faithful Creator ;" and,^' com- 
mitting our way to him," let us ^^ work out our own sal- 
vation with fear and trembling : for it i« God that work- 
eth in us to will and to do of his own good pleasure." 
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His spirit will not always strive with man. If we resist 
and counteract this salutary agency, we have no reason to 
expect its increase, or even its continuance ;— of both which 
we have the highest encouragement, in a course of con- 
current obedience. ^^ If ye, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him?" ^^ Ask" then, ^' and ye shall receive; seek and 
ye shall find ; knock and it shall be opened to you." 

2. In the second place, we are taught, that no trust is 
to be reposed in any impressions, however serious, or in 
any resolutions, however sincere, at the moment, which 
do not issue in a life of uniform virtue and godliness. 

There is no man, but, at times, has lively convictions, 
that religion is essential to his happiness, both here, and 
hereafter. Some, — would to God the number were more 
considerable, — are led by these convictions to the undis- 
sembled consecration of themselves to the pursuit and 
practice of '' things that are excellent." Others, ei- 
ther through ignorance or a strong propensity to enthu- 
siasm, indulge the most extravagant flights of imagina- 
tion, and yet believe themselves under the direction of a 
divine and supernatural impulse. When this agitation 
subsides, and leaves them comparatively serene and tran- 
quil, they rashly conclude that the work of regeneration 
is accomplished in their souls, and that they are hence- 
forth "sealed unto the day of redemption." This con- 
clusion, sanctioned, perhaps, by those whom they have 
chosen for their relie^ious companions and guides, tends 
directlyto indolence and sloth. They accordingly relapse, 
by degrees, if not into all their former sins, at least 
into the omission of many " weighty matters of the law." 
Whilst they pay a punctilious attention to the outward 
" forms of godliness," though destitute of charity, if not 
of uprightness, in their social intercourse, they think 
themselves secure. Converse with them on the subject of 
their religious character and prospects, and the point, on 
which they chiefly insist, is not the progress they have 
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made, or endeavored to make, in ^Hhe way o£ holiness ;'^ 
bat the sentiments and views they entertained, at the pe* 
riod of their supposed conversion. On these they expa- 
tiate with apparent delight, and venture, very possibly, 
to specify the day and hour, in which, ''^ themselves being 
judges," they were " born again." This is the " Shibbo- 
leth," which, whoever is too honest, or too diffident to 
pronounce, is sure to suffer in their opinion and in their 
representation too, as an evil doer. 

Unlike this is the language of the great apostle. Instead 
of making the manner of his oWn conversion a standard^ 
to which others must conform, he does not himself rely 
upon it, any further than it proved fruitful of holy du- 
ties and holy affections. He does not argue, that because 
the Savior of the world had manifested himself and hi^ 
will to him, in a "heavenly vision," he was, therefore, 
"a chosen vessel," and could not fail of eternal life : but 
because, in co-operation with that distinguishing '^ grace, 
which was bestowed upon him," he. had "labored more 
abundantly" in the service of his blessed Master ; — or, to 
adopt his language, when but a step remained between 
him and death, — ^because he had " fought a good fight, 
kept the faith, and finished his ctyirse," he felt asssured, 
that " henceforth was laid up for him a crown of right- 
eousness, which rthe Lord, the righteous Judge would 
give him at that day." May we, too, " exercise ourselves 
to have always a conscience void of ofience toward God 
and toward men ;" and, in every condition, relation, and 
period of our existence, may " our rejoicing be this, the 
testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of 
Grod, we have had our conversation in the world." 

3. In the third place, we are furnished with a test, by 
which to ascertain and determine our spiritual state. 

If we disregard the obligations to piety and good mor- 
als ; — ^if we defraud and over-reach in our dealings ; — ^if 
we harbor a severe and censorious disposition toward our 
neighbors ; — if we habitually yield to the excessive de-' 

4 
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inands of passion and appetite : all our pretensions to re-* 
ligion are of no avail : of no avail are any tokens of the 
divine presence and blessing, with which we may have 
heen indulged, and groundless are all our cheering hopes. 
This will be '' a hard saying" to those who seek to atone 
for practical defects by a pharisaical appearance and pa- 
rade of sanctity ; but, to the Christian indeed, it will be 
a rational, consistent, and evangelical assertion ; for the 
Christian indeed ^^walks in all the commandments aAd or- 
dinances of the Lord blameless/'* I do not mean that he 
is faultless. ^'No man liveth, and sinneth not." His re- 
ligion, however, pervades, and guides, and governs the 
general tenor of his thoughts and actions. ^^ The fear of 
the Lord is" customarily ^^ before his eyes." Not only 
in the sublime acts of devotion and worship, but in his 
ordinary business, converse, and pleasures, he pays a sa- 
cred regard to the injunctions of Heaven, and is solicitous, 
^^ whether he eats, or drinks, or whatever he does, to do 
all to the glory of God." Far from confining his ideas 
of duty to seasons of special intercourse and communion 
with his Maker, the principles 'of his faith are active and 
influential, as well in his family and field, — or wherever 
else his calling, his inclination, or the claims of society 
may require him to be, as in the house of prayer. 

Without fruits of this kind, to no purpose do we 
plead our past awakenings, or our present emotions. Till 
these fruits appear in our daily walk and conversation, 
• we can never say with truth, that ^^ the grace of God, 
bestowed upon us, was not in vain." To this test, let us, 
therefore, bring our hearts, our lips, and our lives ; and 
let us regulate the hopes we entertain of ourselves, and 
the opinion we form of others, according to its monito- 
ry and instructive indications. 

4. In the last place, we may infer the paramount obliga- 
tions imposed upon us, to exercise charity toward all, who 
exemplify an undissembled attachment to the cause of 
Christ, — ^though they presume not confidently to describe 
the manner, nor even to assert the reality of their ^^ deliv- 
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erance from the corruption that is in the world through 
lust." The Spirit ef God operates differently on different 
minds ; but its effects are essentially the same ; — and 
where these effects appear, however unperceived or un- 
known the process of the cause may be, we have no au- 
thority to question its efficiency. How unreasonable, 
then, is the conduct of those, who undertake to discrim- 
inate between the regenerate and unregenerate, not by 
their respective fruits, but by the profeissed experiences of 
the party concerned. Let us avoid this error ; and, in 
place of making religion a mystical phantom, inseparable 
from the airy flights of a heated imagination, let us look 
for it in the prevailing disposition and deportment ; and, 
m whomsoever we find it there displayd, him let us cor- 
dially receive and treat as a friend and follower of the 
Lamb. *^If ye know that he is righteous, ye know that 
every one that doeth righteousness is bom of him. In 
this the children of God are manifest, and the children cf 
the devil : whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of 
God, neither he that loveth not his brother. 
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SERMON III. 

Bt Rev, AARON BANCROFT, D. D., Wokcestu, Maib. 

ON FEMALE DUTIES AND TRIALS. 

Acts ix. 3(>— 41. 
Nwf there was at Joppa a certain disdph named Tobitha^ which 
by interpretation is caUed Dorcas : this woman wasfuU of good 
works and alms deeds which she did. And it came to pass in 
those days that she was stcXr, and died: whom when they had 
washed, they laid in an vpper chamber. And forasmuch eu 
Lyddawas nigh to Joppa, and the disciples had heard that Pe- 
ter was there ; they sent unto him two men, desiring that he would 
not delay to come to them. Then Peter arose, and went with 
them. When he was come, they brought him into the upper chamn 
her : and all the widows stood by him, weeping, and showing the 
coats and garments^ which Dorcas made while she was with them. 
But Peter put them all forth, and kneeled down and prayed, 
and turning to the body, said, Tabitha, Arise^ And she openr 
ed her eyes: and when she saw Peter, she sat up. And he gave her 
his hand, and lifted her up ; and when he had called the saints 
and widows, presented her alive. 

The Syriac word Tabitha, and the Greek word Dorcas, 
have the same meaning. Each is the cominon name of a 
roe or a fawn. 

The passage before us is a narrative of an event of high 
and interesting moment. It is the resurrection of a hu- 
man being from the place of the dead. Of all the proofs 
which Jesus and his apostles gave of their divine com- 
mission, reclaiming man from the empire of death was one 
of the most impressive and convincing. Who can with- 
hold confidence in the assurance contained in the gospel, 
that the dead shall hereafter arise to judgment, when he 
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reflects, that ministers appointed by God to publish the 
glad tidings of salvation to the children of men were em- 
powered to unbar the prison of the tomb, and reanimate 
its slumbering tenants. 

The example of the apostle in this momentous trans- 
action, is worthy of our imitation in all the important 
concerns of human life. In him there was not an osten- 
tatious display of soperifHr attainments. Before he pre- 
sumed to exercise the mighty power with which he was 
invested, he kneeled down and prayed to God, thereby 
humbly acknowledging his dependence, and devoutly im- 
ploring the assistance of the Author of good in the resur- 
rection of a human being, as a means to promote the be- 
nevolent purpose for which Christ came into our world. 

The manner in which the sacred historian speaks of 
Dorcas, merits our attention. He draws the character of 
this female Christian disciple from the temper which she 
cultivated, from the deeds of charity which she perform- 
ed, and from the useful purposes which she executed. He 
mentions that she was full of good works and alms deeds 
that she did. When the Apostle was introduced to the 
chamber in which her corpse was laid, the widows wha 
stood weeping over her body, whose death they deplored, 
showed him the products of her labor. This and various 
other instances of the like bearing, mentioned in the New 
Testament, teach us that our religion was not designed 
for the closet only, but also for the scenes of active life ; 
that it must have a controling influence, not merely in sol- 
itude, but also in every condition of society. We are 
hereby informed, that Christian professors must make ex- 
pressions of their religious attainments, not merely by oc- 
casional exercises of piety, but also by the faithful per- 
formance of every relative and sociid duty. Religion 
should direct all the concerns of human life, from the 
most secret acts of devotion to the ordinary business of 
the world. It should render us resigned to God, faithful 
in human relations, diligent in business, fervent in spitit, 
serving the Lord. 
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My text leads me to treat on the female cliaracter. Di»- 
coursefl on this subject, perhaps, are not often heard from 
the pulpit ; but occasionally they must be proper, and 
may be useful. 

At this time, I will direct your attention to the duties 
and trials of females in the several relations they fill, and 
conditions in which they act, as children in the paternal 
mansion, as one of the associated heads of a family, and 
in the solitary state of widowhood ; and I shall bring in- 
to view the peculiar honor and excellence of those, who 
faithfully and prudently sustain their characters in these- 
situations. 

It is unnecessary to remark that female characters, be- 
ing removed, during the whole period of human life, from 
the rough and boisterous scenes to which men are expos- 
ed, exemption from the follies that often grow out of these, 
is mere negative praise; and caution against them wiU 
form no part of this discourse. 

That period of human life which is passed in the pater- 
nal family, to a daughter is highly important. Here she 
is to be made acquainted with those domestic concerns, in 
which she will find the employment of mature life. Here 
she is to acquire those accomplishments, which will qual- 
ify her for the social circle in which she is to move ; and 
here she is to form the temper that will probably give 
the moral complexion of her character through life. 
How important, then, that daughters, while favored with 
the guardian care and affectionate instruction of parents^ 
should improve this opportunity to make solid and use- 
ful acquisitions ! To spend these precious years in friv- 
olities, is to waste a golden period, which can never be re- 
gained. 

Touth is the time to discipline human passions, and to 
accumulate a fund of resolution and patience which may 
be sufficient for the conflicts and trials of active life. This 
is the time to enrich the mind with useful knowledge, to 
establish stability of purpose, and form a right estimate of 
human happiness ; that in future, moving constantly in st 
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Totind of amusemeBts and in circles of company, may not 
be deemed essential to the true enjoyment of life. This 
is the time to lay the foundation of those intellectual and 
moral improvements which, in every subsequent period, 
will prove a source of grateful reflection, and the basis of 
contentment and satisfaction. Then women, secluded as 
they must be from the busy concerns of the world, will 
not find themselves wretched, when deprived even of the 
society, the intercourse with which is to them the most 
delightful. Youth is the period the most favorable to ac- 
quire those Christian qualifications, which furnish the best 
support in the day of adversity, and lay a sure foundation 
for hope in the hour of death. 

The active duties of daughters in the paternal family, 
are limited ; but they are important. The welfare of ev- 
ery family and the quiet and happiness of its members, 
in no small degree depend on the disposition they individ- 
ually cultivate, the accommodation they practise, and the 
assistance they afford. The education which daughters 
receive, and the qualifications which in this primary state 
they acquire, have a decisive influence on their future 
character and enjoyments. Even in this earlier period of 
life, female influence has no inconsiderable effect on the 
manners and morals of society. 

The next stage of female life is attended with greater 
care, labor and solicitude. What situation, indeed, in hu- 
man relations, is attended with more arduous duties ; what 
duties, the performance of which is followed with more 
important consequences in society, than those of a nfbther 
of a rising family ? During the early age of children, 
the attention and labor of a mother are almost without 
intermission. When children are indisposed, mothers en- 
counter watchings and fatigues^ which mothers only could . 
sustain. 

The first impressions on all infant minds are made by 
mothers. First impressions are the most durable and in- 
fluential. Can then a more important trust be committed 
to a mortal being, that the Parent of life has committed to 
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the mother, in the power she posaestefl to mould the dis- 
position and form the mind of her ehild ? May all moth- 
ers duly consider the magnitude of their duty, and with 
becoming solicitude perform it. The results would be 
felt in eyery family, and be perceived through all the 
ramifications of society. This duty is as difficult as it is 
important ; but parental affection, purified and exalted by 
religious principle, will animate to its utitired perform- 
ance* 

What a blessing to a family, how valuable a member of 
the community is the mother, who directs all the ten- 
derness, all the affection, and all the influence of this 
character to the right education of her children ! who 
by example, instruction, and persuasion endeavors to 
qualify them for usefulness in human relations, to imbue 
their minds with the spirit of the gospel, and to train 
them to habits of Christian piety and virtue ! ^^ Her chil- 
dren shall rise up and call her blessed, her husband also, 
and he shall praise her." The community of which she 
is the benefactor, shall hold her in grateful remembrance, 
and the benediction of Heaven will rest upon her. 

The general effects of care in the education of children, 
are highly beneficial, but are not always successful. Tet 
the solicitude of the mother never ends. To the care 
and fatigues which accompany the infancy and childhood 
of her offspring, succeeds anxiety for their welfare in the 
maturity of years. Fears then arise that they will not 
comport themselves with discretion and propriety. Then 
painful thoughts are entertained respecting their success 
amidst the dangers of business, and their purity and rec-* 
titude amid the seductions of the world. This solicitude 
IB more corroding than the cares for the infant, or the la- 
bors for the youth. 

But God, the Author of our constitutions, wise and 
good in all his works, has fitted the female character for 
the place he has appointed woman to fill. As a balance 
for the pains and hardships which are her portion on 
earth, our heavenly Father has endowed her with affile- 
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tions peculiarly fitted for offices of benevolence and ex- 
ercises of piety. Women are better disposed to deeds of 
goodness and charity than men. To this fact travellers 
into all countries bear testimony ; and, on critical exam- 
ination^ we shall, I believe, be constrained to acknowl- 
edge, that in all societies, a greatei; number of pious wo- 
men may be found than of men. 

This remark so fully meets common apprehension, that 
an impious woman is everywhere considered as having 
lost her appropriate character, and as having degraded 
herself from the station which God assigned her. The 
impiety of women even a celebrated historian mentions 
as evidence of the most depraved and abandoned state of 
society. Irreligion is the disgrace of all rational beings. 
Piety composes the brightest ornament of every human 
character ; but infidelity in a female shocks every ingen- 
uous mind. Separated from the more corrupting influence 
of the world, softened by the tender intercourse of domes- 
tic relations, can woman ever forget her God, or be unsus- 
ceptible of devotional affections ? The daughter who does 
not love and reverence her Heavenly Father, cannot cul- 
tivate affection for her earthly parents ; nor can she pos- 
sess that general good disposition, which will render her 
amiable and beneficent in the higher relations of human 
life. The mother, — if such a mother lives, whose heart 
is cold to religious impressions, who in her solicitude for 
her offspring never raises her mind to God in petitions for 
divine blessings for them ; who when her children are 
absent, or sick, or peculiarly exposed to the dangers of 
the world, or the allurements of sin, never kneels at the 
altar of Heaven, and pours out her soul in prayer that 
they may be the objects of divine protection and guidance : 
this mother, if found, would arise to our view destitute 
of all the amiable attributes of the maternal character. 
Happy are the individuals of the sex, who amidst their 
cares and labors cultivate the disposition for benevolence 
and piety, granted them by the Author of their being. 
Happy they who attain to an habitual state of Christian 
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purity and virtue. ' These attainments will not only pre- 
pare them for happiness in heaven ; but these will also be 
the brightest ornament of their characters in every do- 
mestic and social relation on earth : these will render ev- 
ery task comparatively easy, and support them under ev- 
ery trial incident to the state of woman. 

This observation directs our minds to the solitary state 
of a widow, a state often insupportable but by the con- 
solations and hopes of religion. When by the dispensa- 
tion of divine providence a wife follows her husband to 
the house of silence, it not unfrcquently happens, thatshte 
finds the whole system of her life suddenly changed. She 
is no longor at the head of the family. Instead of being 
the responsible wife, and the mother full of cares and llr* 
bor, she becomes a solitary widow. The estate and thfe 
business of the household go into new hands. She can- 
not maintain an independent establishment, but tnust be- 
come an unimportant member of a family. How gloomy ! 
How forlorn is this state of widowhood ! Deprived of 
the society of those who were essential to her happiness ; 
taken from the dignified employment, which might have 
en^a^ed her attention and occupied her time, her situation 
is truly deplorable. Children by respect and kindness 
may sooth her sorrow ; but she must realize that her con- 
sequence is diminished, that her sphere of useful actioh is 
contracted, and that her sources of earthly enjoyment are 
abridn;cd. In solitude, this widow, when she is not sup- 
ported by religion, must indeed be unhappy. A retro- 
spective view of her moral life presents to her mind a des- 
ert without any profitable culture : her present suflTeringi? 
are not alleviated by a communion with the Father of 
mercies, and her anticipations of the future at*e destitute 
of a rational hope of acceptance and reward. 

In other instances the condition of a widow is widely 
diflerent. By the death of her husband, she becomes the 
sole head of the household, and the important concerns 
of the family fall under her exclusive managcnicht. 
This situation is fitted to brin;» to a severe test the ^trcn2th 
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of her resolution, and her capacity to execute the duties 
of an extended trust. As the sphere in which she moves 
is enlarged, so opportunity is given more fully to exer- 
cise the powers of her mind, and to manifest the sound- 
ness of her discretion, and the extent of her prudence. 
Having the exclusive control of property, she may more 
clearly discover the bent of her disposition to offices of 
munificence and charity. Unbiassed, she may make more 
evident the independence of her Christian opinions, and 
render more apparent the power of religion on her heart 
and life. 

How happy the situation of the widow in an advanced 
period of her present existence, who, during the scenes of 
busy life, in all domestic and social relations, filled up the 
measure of her duty ; who, in the age of health and vigor, 
accumulated a fund of moral enjoyment ; and who still 
maintains an habitual course of piety and virtue. Tn the 
solitude of widowhood, and under every worldly suf- 
fering, she is supported by reflections on her past life. 
Having performed her duty in the religious as well as do- 
mestic education of her children, she enjoys unmixed de- 
light in seeing them honorably supporting their charac- 
ters, and rising to offices of trust and dignity in society. 
She herself brings forth fruit in old age ; — she still abounds 
in good works, in alms giving, and in deeds of charity. 
Piety becomes the habitual sentiment of her soul ; and she 
is more and more qualified for the society of heaven. 
She contemplates death without amazement ; and at last 
closes her eyes on terrestrial objects in the hope of a res- 
urrection from the darkness of the tomb to immortal life 
and endless joy, through the mercy of God in Christ Je- 
sus. 
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FUTURE STATE OF THE GOOD. 

I Peter, v. 1. 
And also a partaker of the glory that shall be revealed. 

Of the doctrines made known, or recognized by the 
instructions of Jesus, one of the most important and in- 
teresting is that of our immortality, particularly as it re- 
lates to the happiness to be hereafter enjoyed by those, 
who love, fear, and obey God. We are not distinctly 
told in what this happiness consists. The language, in 
which the future state of the good is mentioned or alluded 
to, in the scriptures, is indefinite, popular, and figurative. 
Christians are described as ' begotten to an inheritance 
incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.* 
We are told of a ' crown of glory,' and of * life,' — ot 
* treasures which neither moth nor rust corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and steal,' — of a * kingdom, which 
shall never be moved,' — of a ' building not made with 
hands^ eternal in the heavens, — of a ' place prepared from 
the foundation of the world,' into which the righteous 
shall be admitted, and where ' God shall wipe away all 
tears from all faces,' and there shall be * no more death, 
nor sorrow.' 

These and similar expressions and imagery are fitted to 
impress us with the excellence, the indestructible charac- 
ter, the extent and greatness of the rewards held out as 
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the object of our hopes, but leave us much in the dark 
concerning their nature. The ' glory' in which*we are to 
participate remains to be ' revealed,' Something, how- 
ever, may be inferred, from the general strain of revela- 
tion, concerning the several cUisses of gratifications to be 
hereafter tasted by the faithful, though nothing can be 
known of the particular objects, which will minister to 
those gratifications, or of the manner in which they will 
be furnished. 

Nor is the topic adapted merely to occupy and amuse 
speculative understandings; it has a deep practical inter- 
est and importance. On the views we entertain of the 
character of the state, which succeeds to the present, 
mainly depend the kind and amount of exertion we shall 
make in preparing ourselves for an entrance on it. The 
hopes of hereafter tend powerfully to sway the heart, but 
it is only when the objects, on which those hopes fasten, 
correspond to truth and reality, that they exert, to the 
full, their quickening and healthful influences. 

What are the conceptions, then, we are encouraged to 
form of the several classes of enjoyment, which make up 
the happiness of the life to come, and for which it should 
be our principal concern, at present, to fit ourselves? 

I. In the first place, the scene on which we shall en- 
ter will, we are led to believe, minister to rich intellectual 
gratification. Death, which is attended with a dissolu- 
tion of our present connexions, with the shutting up of 
our present senses, and the return of our bodies to their 
kindred earth, is but a passage to a nobler and more spir- 
itual life. There is much in our condition here, in our 
immersion amid surrounding forms of matter, in our or- 
dinary occupations, our competition for worldly distinc- 
tions, pleasure, and wealth, which has a depressing influ- 
ence, tends to bring down the soul from its loftiest eleva- 
tions, to retard and confine its operations, and overshadow 
its excellence. This influence we cannot now wholly 
shake ofi*; it is incident to our situation and state, but 
reaches not beyond the grave. Our spirits, enlarged from 
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their prison-house, will be no longer weighed down by 
earthly encumbrances, doomed to a pitiless search after 
happiness in cold and heartless amusements, compelled to 
waste their heaven-born energies in the attempt to secure 
a few coarse physical gratifications. They will be em- 
ployed about objects, capable of meeting those deep wants, 
and those fond longings after a more intellectual mode of 
being, which are often felt, but which the world is inca- 
pable of satisfying. Christianity, while it is occupied es- 
pecially with the heart, does not neglect the understand- 
ing, does not discourage exertions of intellect, but favors 
its growth and activity, quickens, stimulates, exalts, and 
fills all its faculties. It would carry forward rational be- 
ings towards that perfection for which they were formed. 
This religion, it is true, has been sometimes made to 
teach doctrines unfavorable to the exercise and expansion 
of our highest faculties. Its visage has been darkened, 
and its glories dimmed. Instead of being presented to 
view in a form adapted to satisfy, to elevate, and perfect 
our capacities, it has been offered in a dress, from which 
our understandings have been compelled to turn away. It 
has seemed, like counterfeit worth, to rely on mystery 
and darkness to set it ojff. It has inculcated distrust of 
reason. It has, at one time, degenerated into heartless 
ceremony, or dwelt in coif} metaphysical abstractions; at 
Another, it has grown out into the monstrous shapes of 
superstition and fanaticism. — But let us distinguish be- 
tween Christianity, as it was left by its Pounder, and 
Christianity as disfigured by human additions; between 
the simple and life-giving doctrines of inspiration, and 
the chilling, narrow, and fallacious speculations of men. 
The former is fitted to work efficaciously in our souls. 
It ap{)eals to all parts of our nature; it is the assistant and 
strengthener of intellect, the inspirer of deep and gener- 
ous thought, and quickener of all our capacities. Those 
spiritual objects, to which it directs the attention, have 
not more a soothing, than a refining and ennobling in- 
fluence. They impart dignity to our views and feelings. 
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In proportion as we become familiar with them, and strive 
after them, the dominion of the senses is broken or weak- 
ened; earthly cares and interests cease to engross our 
minds; we feel that we were formed for excellence, not 
attainable in the present life, that we were seal forth to 
try, to strengthen, and enlarge our powers, not to reap 
the full fruits of them in this imperfect state. 

The tendency of Christianity to excite, to form, and 
expand the intellect, and inspire a taste for its appropri- 
ate gratifications, point to our future destiny. It has refer- 
ence not to the present scene merely, not to a local and 
temporary object, but to the glories of a future and in- 
visible world. There our invigorated and enlarged ca- 
pacities will find occupation suited to gratify a divine 
thirst of excellence. Of the mode in which they will 
operate, when those organs, whi<ih now supply the ma- 
terials of thought, and instruments for conducting its 
processes, are lost, we cannot^ at present, even conjecture, 
but we are authorized to believe, that it will be more re- 
fined and perfect than any of which we can now form a 
conception. There the clouds of ignorance, which now 
collect around us, will be gradually dispelled. We shall 
taste the satisfaction of rapidly accumulating, and ever 
fresh knowledge. We shall become more familiar, than 
the condition of mortality admits, with the extent, the 
harmony, and perfection of God's works ; obtain addi- 
tional and more distinct views of the moral glories by 
which he is surrounded, be made more fully sensible of 
his all-pervading and all^cheering presence and love. The 
obscurity, which now hangs around many of the objects 
of our faith, will be removed. The doubts and indecis- 
ion, in which our most careful researches often terminate; 
the hesitation of judgment, which we frequently feel, 
and which may occasion distressing apprehension in con- 
sequence of our dread of receiving articles of faith on 
weak evidence, on one hand, or, on the other, of with- 
holding assent, where the evidence is sufficient to author- 
ize belief : all this doubt and hesitation will vanish, and 
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all paiitful mcertainiy be at an aid. *• Now,' observes 
Si. Paul, ^ we see through a glass, darkly, but tben fane 
to face ; now we know in part, but then shall we know, 
even aa we are known.' 

Let a contemplation of the inteHectual glories of a f«- 
turelife influence our choice of pursuits and gratificatioBs 
now ; let it touch and fire our hearts, and light up in our 
souls a noble apdor and enthnsiasm of exceUence. — Be- 
ware of the seducing power of the senses ; beware of 
that levity -of mind, which shuns the fatigue of thought, 
and seeks its sole gratification in a round of frivolous and 
empty pleasures. Yield not to the temptation of indo- 
lence, and the engrossing influence of worldly occupa- 
tions and cares. Remember that the understanding was 
given to be everted, matured, refined, and exalted. The 
Author of our capacities never intended, that this noblest 
attribute of our nature should be a talent wrapped up 
and hidden in the earth ; he never intended that it should 
be nothing more thui the minister of the body, that it 
should be sunk in sensuality, absorbed by avarice, nar- 
rowed, degraded, and choked by the tares of worldly 
amusements, and pride, and flattery. It is a divine and 
heavenly power, tending upward to the throne of God — 
to imperishable and ever-growing excellence. 

II. The gratifications of another life, however, will 
not be purely intellectual and speculative ; they will par- 
take of a moral character ; they will flow from a con- 
templation and exercise of goodness ; they will corres- 
'pond to a pure taste, to virtuoiis sensibility, to exalted 
feelings and views, to a beneficent and humane temper. 
Our afiections will cling around moral objects ; they will 
be drawn forth towards all that is intrinsically venerable 
and lovely. Nothing will be wanting, which is capable 
of ministering to a heart expanded and enriched by the 
noblest and most sublime excellence. ' Virtue is God's 
law' ; it contributes to our contentment and solace on 
earth, but its felicity and sweets will be fully tasted only 
in heaven. 
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We have said, that Christianity occupies itself with the 
understanding ; that it proposes to itself the exaltation 
of its several faculties, as a qualification for the sublime 
scenes and employments of a future life. We now ob- 
serve, that it occupies itself still more with the heart ; it 
labors to mould the temper and affections, still more 
earnestly than to form the mind ; it directs the attention 
to the moral still more frequently than to the intellectual 
distinctions of the world to come. It teaches us to place 
our hopes of pardon and felicity, not on mental endow- 
ments and acquisitions, but on the end to which we con* 
secrate them ; not on gifts of genius, on subtlety, and 
knowledge, but on the feelings, motives, and character, 
which God and all moral beings approve and love. 

Unsanctified intellect cannot save us. The soul torn 
with deformed passions, debased and stained by sin, is 
not a fit companion for the spirits of the good and just. 
It is morally, essentially diseased, and until the malady 
is thrown off, no part of the universe can afford it a safe 
and happy resting-place. ^ Which way' it ^ files is hell,' 
* itself *■ is hell.' It may now find a temporary and partial 
alleviation and forgetfulness of sorrow and degradation 
in the gratification of depraved appetites, but when, di- 
vested of its present senses, and disengaged from the influ- 
ence of outward objects, it is thrown back on itself, and 
all its thoughts are turned inward, it will experience an 
intensity of suffering not unfitly, though, perhaps, inade- 
quately represented by the scripture metaphors of inex- 
tinguishable flames, and a never dying worm. Genuine 
and exalted goodness, a healthy state of the affections, 
warm and confiding piety, and meek, beneficent and com- 
passionate temper, a quick discernment, a true relish, and 
possession of moral excellence, can alone raise the soul to 
heaven, or, to speak more accurately, they make heaven 
within our own breasts. Such excellence most dignifies 
and embellishes our natures, and ministers to rich and ex- 
haustless solace and delight. It is a divine and godlike 
. attribute ; it assimilates us to pure spirits above, to Jesus, 
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and to God, the Father of Jesua. The primary object, 
which the great Author of our existence and happiness 
has kept constantly in view in all his dispensations to 
man, has been to -produce and perfect it within us, and 
thus fit us for the highest spiritual and moral gratifica- 
tions in another and more permanent form of being. 

Those moral afiections, which we are urged alike by 
reason and by the instructions and example of the Sav* 
iour to excite and strengthen, by every method in our 
power, while on earth, will, we may readily believe, be 
rendered hereafter more vigorous and intense, and they 
will meet with objects suited to their nature, and with 
such alone. Our warfare with sin will have been accom* 
plished, and all painful remembrances, and all gloomy 
apprehensions, of weakness and of temptation, have ceas* 
ed. We shall no longer fear the infection of a vicious 
world, no longer breathe an atmosphere loaded with the 
exhalations of earthly passions. We shall gaze only on 
images of purity, and be surrounded with attractive forms 
of goodness, and bright spirits of love, and all will be 
harmony and freshness, and sanctity, and truth. Though 
we may still hold our happiness by the tenure of obedi* 
ence, nothing, we may presume, will have power ever 
more to mar our virtue, or overshadow our felicity. We 
shall be urged onward in* our heavenly course by the 
charms of growing excellence, and expanding sweets of 
goodness, by the memory of tasted joys, and hope of ev- 
' er new delight. The love of God, which will be shed 
abroad and strengthened within us, in proportion as the 
veil, which now hides him from our view, is gradually 
withdrawn, will attract, sustain, and fill our souls, con- 
i^tituting at once our motive and reward. 

Be careful, then, to excite and nourish this, and all mor- 
al, all pure, and beneficent afiections. Adapted as they 
are to our nature, and full of dignity and solace, they 
will not spring up, grow, and expand in the heart with- 
out the hand of culture. Cherish them, therefore, and 
sedulously guard them against all injurious influences* 
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Keq> your spiHts holy and nndefiled. EndeaTor to per- 
fect virtue within you, remembering that the preparation 
of the heart alone can unlock to you the treasures of the 
heavenly paradise. 

III. To the intellecftTal and moral glories of the spir- 
itual world will be added the softening charm bestowed 
by the kind affections. The future condition of good 
men will, it may be expected, be rendered happy by the 
presence and knowledge of each other. Let not such an 
expectation be pronoimced altogether visionary and ro- 
mantic. Let it not be said, that it is but the fond dream 
of affection — that it has no more solid basis than the 
imagmation and feelings. True it is a cherished expect- 
ation ; we should not be willing to banish it if we could. 
It is a hope, tf hich naturally springs up in every contem- 
plative mind. It does not wither, but gathers strength 
from time. Every sorrow, which rends the heart, every 
blight, which comes over our earthly hopes, every separ- 
ation we mourn, tends to confirm and endear it. When 
we turn from the new made grave of kindred and friends, 
the question, which naturally presents itself to the heart, 
is, does all end there ? Have we indeed taken the last 
look, have we bidden farewell, forever, to the object of 
our regard and attachment ? Or, shall our earthly con- 
nections be revived in unearthly scenes ? Shall fellow 
minds meet, fellow hearts be again united ? Shall new 
intimacies be gradually formed with intelligent natures, 
with which, according to the conclusions of a benevo- 
lent philosophy, all parts of the universe are filled ? 
Shall we be permitted to converse with the spirits of our 
fathers, with patriarchs of the ancient world, with proph- 
ets and sages of other days, with all the mighty host, 
which has trodden the earth, and slept in its bosom ? 
The latter is a consummation, which every virtuous and 
feeling heart must devoutly wish and hope. This hope 
is so rich in solace, it is of so harmless a nature, it holds 
out so strong an inducement to keep ourselves from sin, 
that if it be fallacioiH, we can hardly wisJi to be con vine- 
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ed of its fallacy. If I be deceived in this hope, what man 
of sensibility will not exclaim, let me never be undeceiv- 
ed. Let me live and die in ignorance and error. Oh, 
deprive me not of this pleasing, fond anticipation. Take 
not away this last, best support under the sorrows of a 
frail life. Let me never believe, that death cuts me off 
forever from communion with other minds. Save me 
from such gloomy, heart-chilling skepticism. Call it 
weakness, if you please — call it foolish superstition, call 
it idle dreamy romance, which leads me to expect, that 
those who part at death may meet again; but ask me not 
to renounce such expectations. — Ask me not to surrender 
myself to the conviction that the grave is the tomb of 
the affections — ^that our mutual knowledge there ceases — 
that those who have gone before us, and those who shall 
come after us-^— sages and instructers of the infant world — 
men of wisdom and sanctity, who have lived, or who 
shall live along the tract of future age&, shall remain for- 
ever hidden from my view, be forgotten, or unknolvn. 
Ask me not to believe this. 

Happily, our understandings and the scriptures suggest 
no such melancholy conclusion. The general strain of 
the language of the New Testament encourages the belief, 
that there will be mutual knowledge and friendship among 
those, who have escaped unpolluted from a world of im- 
perfection, sin and sorrow. There is allusion to the 
^ general assembly of saints,' to the ' company of angels,' 
to the ^ spirits of just men made perfect,' with whom it 
appears to be implied, that we shall be hereafter united, 
and remain with them in the same abodes of light. One 
of the images, under which the future state of the good 
is most frequently presented, is that of a community, or 
kingdom, the * kingdom of God,' of ' heaven,' the ' ever- 
lasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.' 
For this kingdom he came to fit men, and into it he will 
gather all such as are found to breathe his temper and 
spirit. 

St. Paul addressing the converts to the new religion, in 

7 
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more than one instance alludes with satisfaction to a fu" 
ture day, when he should weet them in safe and happier 
abodes. ' For what,' says he to the Thessalonians, ^ is 
our hope, our joy, and crown of rejoicing; are not ye in 
the presence of our Lord Jesus at his coming?'* Again, 
*• Knowing that he, who raised up the Lord Jesus, shall 
raise us up also> and present us with you.'f — Expressions 
of this description, it may be said, constitute the language 
of feeling and sentiment, or are used in a loose and popu- 
lar acceptation, and must not, therelore, be too rigidly 
construed. Much of the language, which occurs in the 
scriptures, relating to a future hie, it is true, has refer- 
ence to our imperfect conceptions, and requires to be cau- 
tiously interpreted. After all deductions, however, it 
must be admitted, that the expressions above quoted, and 
others of a similar character, favor the supposition of a 
future intercourse and society among happy spirits. In 
fact they can be well explained on no other hypothesis. 

The benignant spirit of Christianity, and the very great 
stress it lays on the kind uilections, confirm the truth of 
this hypothesis. The religion of Jesus is particularly 
suited to man in his social character. It addresses him 
throughout as a social being ; as such, and not simply as 
an individual, it is anxious to form and educate him — in- 
fusing a principle, which, like the attractive quality of 
matter, shall unite in one the whole universe of mind. 
We cannot believe, for an instant, that in laboring to ac- 
complish this sublime object, it has regard solely to our 
temporary connexion on earth. It must be, that it has a 
prospective view to a future and more permanent union 
in a better world. The temper and habits it strives to 
impart and nourish, direct our attention, not to a state of 
cold intellectual abstraction, they point dibtinctly to a 
heaven of the affections, to mansions peopled with the 
objects of our love. 

We need not then fear to indulge the pleasing expecta- 
* 1 Thess. ii. 19. t a Cor. iv, 14. 
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tion, that the happiness of virtuous minds after death will 
be augmented by the presence and knowledge of each oth- 
er. — This expectation is felt to be peculiarly sacred in the 
time of sorrow and dissolution of earthly friendships. It 
is the refuge of those, who are called to mourn over the 
uncertainty and emptiness of all terrestrial hopes, who 
experience the bitterness of wounded affections, who find 
the support, on which they have leaned, suddenly with- 
drawn, and fond prospects overclouded. It brings solace 
to the afflicted, but cannot fail to interest alL Who but 
must find his imagination warmed, and his heart power- 
fully impressed, while withdrawing his mind from sur- 
rounding objects, and gratifications of sense, he conveys 
himself in thought to scenes now invisible and future, and 
reflects, that there he may become united with all the 
mighty dead, with the master spirits of former days, who 
have left names venerable for genius, piety, and virtue ; 
with philosophers and moralists, and prophets and apos- 
tles ; with those who have sunk to their grave in hoary 
years, having lived benefactors to their country and spe- 
cies, — ^and those whose promise was blighted by untimely 
death ; with all of every age, and clime, and language, 
and nation, who having made use of the clearer, or more 
dim light afforded them, have been raised by the mercy 
of the universal Father to a common home ? There all 
weaknesses shall be dropped ; the valley of sorrow will 
have been passed ; there anxiety and fear shall be no more 
known. There kindness shall be lasting and friendship 
immortal. There we shall join forever in happy employ- 
ments, and form connexions, which shall never be dis- 
solved. 

Such are the hopes, which reason and the scriptures 
teach us to cherish concerning the future condition of 
those, who fear God and work righteousness on earth. 
It is consoling to reflect that, amid all the fluctuations of 
human affairs, amid the uncertainty and troubles of life, 
we have a prospect of a more firm and lasting happiness. 
Standing amidst the dust of mortality, surrounded by im- 
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BgeB of decay and diaoge and death, reminded by the 
flioulderiag relicsi and crumbling monuments, with 
which the earth is strown^ that we are shortlived and per- 
ishable, we elevate our imagioations to regions, where 
sorrow and death can no more reach us, 

* Where no cares their whelming billows rM^ 
No doobts bewilder, and no hopes betraj.* 

But let us remember, that we must be prepared for those 
regions, before we shall be permitted to enter. There are, 
we repeat, certain views, afl^ions, feelings, and habits, 
which fit us for enjoyment, and without which no change 
of condition can confer it. The kingdom of heaven must 
commence within us, or we shall never reach it by any 
remove we may hereafter make. Let us not forget, that 
there is one thing needful, and only one, — and that is 
virtue, a right temper, affections, and life. This is abso- 
lutely necessary for us ; other things are not equally so. 
We cannot be certain how far other objects, in the pur- 
suit of which we engage, may be of importance to us in 
future. We cannot take with us our wealth, our honors, 
our estates, our capacity of sensual gratification. Death 
relaxes the grasp of the miser, quenches the ardor of de- 
sire, and lays all human pride in the dust. But when all 
else perishes, when power and glory, which so cheat the 
imagination, have departed, the distinctions of virtue and 
vice are left us, and they will augment our happiness or 
deduct from it through coming ages. 

Let us endeavor to live in such a manner, that when the 
last summons arrives, we may part with life without reluct- 
ance or fear, confident that God will watch over our sleep-* 
ing dust, and be the faithful guardian of our spirits, and 
bring us at last to Himself, to happiness, and heaven. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY. 



Ephesians, ir. 3; 
Endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace* 

The^e is scarcely any part of our social duties in 
which charity is more severely tried, than in observing 
a proper course of conduct towards those who differ, from 
us in speculative opinions on religious subjects. It is a 
comparatively easy thing to admit the rights of our fel- 
low men in regard to property, person, and life, — we have 
too a tear for distress and a hand to relieve it, — we are 
often very kindly disposed to the follies of those around 
us, and can tolerate even their sins, if they be not very 
gross or injurious to us personally ; but for their differ- 
ence of opinion on speculative points in religion, it is of- 
ten difficult to find any excuse, any charity. The history 
of the church, and, it may be, our own experience, afford 
a sad but an impressive illustration of this remark. The 
disciples of that blessed master, who came on a message 
of love from God, and who was himself emphatically 
the Prince of peace, have too often exhibited but poor 
examples of the spirit of his religion. Indeed, the ha- 
tred of disputants in Theology has become proverbial. 

This is a state of feeling greatly to be deplored wher- 
ever it exists. But it is especially to be lamented in a 
community like ours, which, on various accounts, is pe- 

10 
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culiarly liable to be divided into 8ect& and parties, on the 
subject of religion. Our freedom from any unblessed un- 
ion of Church and State, by which errors and abuses in 
each may be upheld and perpetuated by the united re- 
sources of both ; the happy state of religious freedom we 
enjoy, which, while it permits every man to be infallible 
for himself, allows no man to be infallible for another ; 
the silent though unceasing operation of our free civil in- 
stitutions in disenthralling the mind from the influence of 
mere authority of every sort, and in calling forth the 
free and full exercise of all its powers ; the diffusion of 
the means of education, which carry to the door of every 
hovel the opportunities of moral and intellectual improve- 
ment ; the fervid and searching spirit of inquiry which ^ 
characterizes the present age : — all these circumstances 
have combined to give an impulse to the public mind on 
the subject of religion, more strong, more active, more 
efficient, than has ever hitherto existed amongst us, and 
has multiplied, in consequence, to a degree before un- 
known, differences of opinion among the followers of a 
common Master. 

There is another circumstance in our condition as a peo- 
ple which renders the evil above alluded to still more de- 
plorjkble. Our population is thinly spread over a vast 
tract of country, and the union of all, in many neighbor- 
hoods, is essential to the adequate and unburthensome 
support of public religious institutions. Our cities and 
larger towns, indeed, are exceptions to this remark. In 
them the evil is, at Least, less felt, because the means of 
religious instruction are multiplied and various, and ever 
ry man may follow unmolested the dictates of his own 
conscience. The worst conflict which is there carried on 
is, ordinarily, between sect and sect, and though it.be 
sometimes marked by atrocities incident to border war- 
fare, yet, for the most part, private, individual animosity 
is merged and lost in the common mass of unchristian esh 
trangement. But in our small towns, whose population 
is more scattered, the unsanctified contention, occasioned 
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by difference of religious opinions, is more deeply and 
mournfully experienced. It necessarily becomes more 
personal. It depends more upon individual prowess. It 
arms man against man, citizen against citizen, neighbor 
against neighbor. It goes with them to their ordinary 
occupations; it follows them to the transaction of public 
business; it mars the harmony of social intercourse. Nay, 
it sends a withering blight upon relations more dear and 
intimate still. It verifies, in a ^ense never intended, the 
words of the Saviour, " that a man's foes shall be they of 
his own household." It lights a brand of discord in the 
family circle, it stirs up feuds around the domestic fire- 
side, it rends asunder hearts which are united in the most 
cloie and sacred ties. 

Bat however this uncharitable spirit may prevail in con- 
sequence of a disagreement in religious opinions, it scarce- 
ly need be said that it makes no part of Christianity it- 
self. This breathes a spirit altogether different. Its ten- 
dency is to enlarge the mind to the reception of all truth, 
Bnd to fill the heart with a diffusive good-will for every 
human creature. One of its benign precepts is comprised 
in the text, by which the disciples of Christ are exhorted 
to " keep the unity of the spirit in," or, as it ought to be 
rendered, " by the bond of peace." I have thought that 
reflections suggested by this passage of Scripture, might 
derive an interest from the present condition of our 
churches; and might be, moreover, not useless in a prac* 
tical point of view. 

I propose, first, to inquire what unity among Christians 
Is possible and desirable; and, secondly, how this great 
object of Christian unity may be best promoted and se- 
cured. 

I. 1 . In the first place, it requires but a slight knowledge 
of the hum^n character and condition to enable us to per- 
ceive that a perfect unity of opinion among Christians is 
xmpo98ihU. We are differently constituted; we are endow- 
ed with different facutties of mind and heart; our pas- 
si'Ms and prejudices differ; we are subjected to different 
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influences; our conditions in life, our education, and op^ 
portunities of improvement differ; our objects and em- 
ployments differ; and all have, in consequence, a different 
elBect upon our habits of thinking. Nor are these accu 
dental differences. They are a part of that order of na- 
ture, that constitution of society, which were established 
by their Great Author, and must continue, therefore, while 
the present state of existence continues. All God's works 
are characterized by variety. It is said there are no two 
thini^ in all the vast material universe, even though they 
be of the simplest structure, which are precisely alike; 
and certain it is, there cannot be two such complex and 
wonderfully intricate things as human minds, which shall 
altogether coincide in their operations and results. It is 
vain then to hope for a perfect agreement in religious 
opinions. It never did^ it never mll^ it never can exist. 

2. From these very obvious considerations, it appears suf«- 
ficiently evident, that an unity of opinion among men on 
subjects of religion is essentially impossible. I next ob- 
serve that M attempts to secure or enforce such an unity are in^ 
iquitous in principle. They are iniquitous in principle be- 
cause th^y interfere with that -right of private judgment, 
or that liberty of conscience, which belongs equally to all. 
It cannot be necessary now in the nineteenth century, and 
here in the land in which we dwell, to enter into an elab- 
orate defence and illustration of the right and duty of 
private judgment. Still it is a subject, as every day's ex* 
perience may teach us, which is very imperfectly underr 
stood, and therefore claims, in passing, a few brief re^ 
marks. It is common to speak of this as a principle for 
the first time established by the Reformation, as it is call- 
ed, in the sixteenth century. But this is a narrow view 
of the subject. Circumstances at that time, indeed, were 
combined to render its avowal distinct and palpable. But 
there never was a period since time began that this right 
has not been claimed and exercised. You may find it re- 
cognised in the remains of heathen Antiquity; it was im- 
plied in the whole discipline of the Jewish Dispensation; 
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it is plainly declared in the Gospel of Christ; it was in- 
scribed on the banners of the cross, and borne by its her- 
alds through the perils of martyrdom and through seas 
of blood. The Papal apostacy from the Christian Church 
was never universal. Long before Popery, considered 
distinctively as such, had its monstrous birth, flourishing 
christian communities were founded, on the basis of this 
principle, in the mountains and vallies of the Alps. Wal- 
do in France, Lollard and Wicklifie in England, Huss and 
Jerome ih Germany, began that work, amidst persecution 
and death, which Luther, Melancthon, Zuinglius, and the 
rest of the distinguished host of Reformers, did so much 
to carry forward. It is a mistake then to speak of the 
right and duty of private judgment, as either first discov- 
ered or first established when men broke from the thral- 
dom of the papal Hierarchy. It is a right and duty 
which dates back to the creation of man, to that period 
when the ^^ inspiration of the Almighty gave him under- 
standing." Our apprehensions of truth, our belief of any 
article of faith, our assent to testimony, our views of any 
proposition, are necessarily personal acts. They must de- 
pend upon the evidence presented to our own minds, they 
must be the conclusions of our own thoughts. And as 
no man can think for another, or perceive for another, so 
no man can believe for another, or, what is the same thing 
in fact, make his belief the standard of another man^s be- 
lief. The mind has its laws of operation, independently 
of an arbitrary prescription, as well as the external sens- 
es; and there is, as I apprehend, as much propriety in es- 
tablishing prescribed forms for seeing, hearing and feeling, 
as for believing. We may, indeed, and we ought to avail 
ourselves of the assistance of the wise and good; we should 
keep our minds open to the fair efiect of evidence and to 
the just influence of persuasion; but of the nature of this 
assistance, of the strength of this proof, and of the pow- 
er of this persuasion, toe are. the only adequate, and the 
only rightful judges, and must decide for ourselves. These 
are the inalienable rights of conscience, of which no man 
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can div^t himtelf, without committing an outrage npon 
the nature which God has given him; these are rights 
with which no man or set of men can interfere, whether 
4o secure an unity of belief, or for any other purpose, 
without incurring deep guilt. 

This right so clearly derived from the constitution of 
^li^ human mind, is uniformly recognised throughout the 
AcHpture*. The Patriarchs and Prophets of Judaism, 
mud one greater than these, even our Saviour himself, al- 
ways appealed to the evidences which they produced in 
eMifirmatioh of their divine commission. Where in the 
fiorifptttTes can you find any proof that there ever existed, 
or that there^ ever was to exist a privileged class of men, 
iHio might take npon themselves the character of pecul- 
iarly authorized and exclusive expounders of the sacred 
t^<t for their fellow men ? On the contrary, if there be 
any thing clear in the New Testament, it is that Christian- 
ity is a personal religion, and that every man is obliged, I 
d6 not say permitted but obKged to determine for him^lf 
what its doctrines and what its commandments are. Ev- 
eiry one is held responsible for his own faith, as well as 
for his own practice, and no man for the faith any more 
than for the practice of another. There is no master in 
the school of Christ but Christ himself, and there is no 
.other binding authority but his. All his followers stand 
upon the same level, all are fellow disciples in his school, 
all are fellow learners there. There is no unerring Teach- 
er but himself. He then who presumes to dictate, in 
matters of religion, in any way, to any brother pupil, as 
one having authority, does thereby arrogate to himself a 
right which belongs exclusively to a common master; he 
does thereby detract from the just claims of the Author 
and Finisher of our faith ; he does thereby assume to 
himself a power, which the apostles themselves disclaim- 
ed; he does thereby enter into direct opposition to the 
gt^at Head of the Church.* If these vtews of the nature 
of man, and of the instructions of the Scriptures be cor^ 
rect; then it is evident that there belongs to every msfn a 
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perfect liberty of conscience^ — a liberty which each ^f^;<«. 
right to exercise, in its fullest extent, without aiiy hin^fr 
ance or molestation whatsoever; a liberty which is inb^f 
ent in our immortal natures; a liberty which is f|S^>iu^ 
to us in the gospel of Christ; a liberty which no mai^ q^m^ 
innocently surrender; a liberty which it is the imperipu^ 
duty of every man to vindicate and exercise at all h|iz- 
ards. If this be so, then it is plain that all interference 
with this liberty, for the purpose of enforcing or securipg- 
an unity of opinion or for any other purpose, is iniqui- 
tous and intoler^le. 

3. I observe, in the third place, that all attempts to sih 
cure and enforce such an uniformity are useless or v>orse than 
useless in their effects. That this must, of necessity, he thf^ ^ 
case, is obvious from what has been already offered. Tha^ 
it is, infacty the case, may appear from a very sump^ary 
reference to the principal methods which have been reh^ 
sorted to in attempting to effect such an unity. 

One of the most remarkable of these attempts was the 
establishment of the Papal Power. This was grounded 
on the principle that an unity of faith was essential to a 
true church, and this unity was attempted to be secured, 
by bringing all christians into subjection to one individ- 
ual, by placing him in the chair of St. Peter, by giving 
him the badges of infallibility, by making it his duty tc 
breathe forth ^^ decrees as oracles to determine all con- 
troversies without error, to blast all heresies and expound 
all mysteries." How absurd this scheme was is evident to 
every protestaut, from the simple statement of it. How 
impracticable in its execution it was, we may learn from 
the whole history of Christendom. Hqw disastrous in its 
consequences it was, is written in the blood of its victims. 
Again: — resort has been had to Assemblies of the Church* 
es, to Consistories, Councils and Synods, to secure an unity 
of opinion, but with no better success. This is the very 
Papacy of Protestantism, and has not, as genuine papaoy 
has, even the poor distinction of being an error consistent 
with itself. The proceedings of these bodies, have b«en, 
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sometimes, a solemn, and at others a wicked trifling upor^ 
subjects of which they had no lawful cognizance. And 
beside this, the annals of the church are crowded with 
examples of one council annulling the decretals of an- 
other, so tjtat Christian Unity has been destroyed among 
their conflicting claims. 

Again: — it has been attempted to secure an unity of doc- 
trine, by adopting certain Standards of religious Faith. 
This is a widely spread error. The early Reformers most 
unadvisedly permitted the Catholics to drive them from 
their original and only tenable position, namely, the sufli- 
ciency of the Scripture, to the adoption of this mistake, 
and it is one which has been much in vogue ever since. 
But the project has always proved as futile as the rest. 
The Christian world has never beei able to agree con- 
cerning what these standards of faith should contain. 
Nay, no single church, however accurately it may have 
marshalled its doctrines, has been able to retain them un- 
changed for any considerable time. It has been obliged 
to conform them to the progress of the human mind and 
to the wider difi^usion of religious knowledge, by altering 
or expunging old doctrines, or by adding new ones.* It 

* The whole history of Protestantism confirms this remark. 
The first Reformers adopting, as self-evident, the utterly erro>- 
neous maxim, that " there could be no edification in religious 
society without uniformity of opinion," proceeded to establish 
certain confessions of faith and practice. The protestant prin- 
ces of Germany led the way in this, by solemnly presenting to 
Charles V. a confession of this description, in the Diet held at 
Augsburgh in the year 1530. But this expedient, mtended to 
secure the unity of ibe faith in particular churches, only proved 
a fresh source of contention ; and occasioned very unedifying 
discussions, which, in the end, much impaired the authority and 
integrity of the arbitrary creed which had been thus formally 
established. The Belgic and GalJican Churches, in 1581, pub- 
lished what they entitled, *' An Harmony of the. Confessions'^ 
of eleven Protestant Churches. But this Harmony was reject- 
ed, at first, by some of these very Churches, whose Confessions 
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migltt be thought inyidious to illustrate this from the his- 
tory of some of the prominent sects of our Christian 
brethren, in other countries and in our own. It is, how- 
ever, an obvious fact that those who retain the common 
name o( some Apollos or Cephas of a former age, have not 
a little departed from their dogmas of belief. And if it 
were possible that these Articles of Faith could be deter- 
mined on by the mutual consent of Christians, there would 
be as many interptetaHons of them, that is, virtually, as ma- 
ny creeds J as individuals to interpret them ; and this^ in 

it professedly harmonixedi and in about thirty years afterwards 
fell into such low repute *' that it was hardly to be found in the 
shops of the booksellers, and men chose to'provide themselves 
with the Writings of private doctors, and to determine religious 
matters by any other testimonies, rather than by these public 
fbrms.*^ In 161^, the Harmony Was virtually abandoned, and a 
collection of the Confessions of sixteen diHerent Chufrches Was 
publishied, not ill detached and systematically arranged portionSi 
as in the Harmony, but whole afid entire. These met with a 
similar ret^eption, and a similar end^ as the Harmony. — See 
Blaekbortie's Confbssional, 8d Edition, 1st C. L(Hidon: 1770. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church offers a striking illustra- 
tion of the inutility of arbiti^ry Creeds in perpetuating an uni- 
ty of faith. By its Founder, Henry VIlI. the whole Bible, the 
Apo$ile$\ the Nicene, and the AtKanasian Creeds^ were enjoined 
upon Englishmen as the rule of Faiths By his son Edwwd VL 
Two and Forty Articles were prescribed " for the avoiding di- 
versity of opinions." Sy his daughter Elizabeth eleven articles 
were established for promoting an Unity of Dottrine ; ahd by 
the same potentate, only two y ear tf after, a// the former artideif 
were reviewed and amalgamated into Thirty Nine. Hoir suc- 
cessful these efforts for securing Christian Unity have proved 
we may learn from a very competent authority. " Whatever 
be the true meaning of these Articles, it is not only oertain that 
clergymen etplain and conseqaenily believe them in different 
and ev^n contrary senses ; but it is aIso credible that no thirty 
nine articles can be invented by tbe wit of man, which thirty 
nine men can etactly agree io. It is not obstinacy, it is ne- 
09mkVy:'^^Robtrt Robinson, Misc, Works, Vol. II. Harlow: 1807. 
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its turn, would become a source of disagreement and con- 
tention. It is evident that as the minds and attainments 
of men differ, no number of truths can be fixed upon as 
the measure of faith to all. Be it what it may, it will be 
above the comprehension of some and below that of oth- 
ers. And if, moreover, each article possess, as from the 
nature of all moral truth it must, a degree and a kind of 
evidence peculiar to itself; and if the degree and kind of 
faith or assent of the mind vary with the degree and kind 
of evidence, as from the constitution of the mind it needs 
must, it is obvious that it is not in the power of man to se- 
cure or enforce any uniform degree of belief, in respect 
to any article of religious faith. And such has been the 
result. The most that such efforts to secure an unity of 
belief have ever effected, is, it is believed, a tyrannous 
influence over the ignorant and weak, a servile thraldom 
of the mind, which are totally irreconcileable with the 
spirit and precepts of our religion; or else a hollow, heart- 
less, seeming acquiescence, in an authority which was, in 
fact, and which was felt to be, an usurpation over the 
natural rights of man, and that liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free. 

4. And, on the supposition that this unity of religions 
opinion could be attained, what would it be worth ? In 
my. opinion, nothing, absolutely nothing; worse than this, 
it would be a positive evil. God has not made a belief in 
any certain prescribed number of truths essential to the 
salvation of all, because, as has been shown, he has given 
no certain and prescribed measures of intellect, of educa- 
tion, of opportunity, and of attainment to all. We are 
held answerable for the use of those he has vouchsafed 
to us, and not for those he has seen -fit to withhold. Such 
an unity is not prescribed in the gospel ; it did not exist 
among the immediate followers of our Lord. If it be 
asHed, are there, then, no great and fundamental truths 
wl^ich are necessary to be believed, in order to aecnre his 
favor ? I answer, yes. All tn:^ths are of this character, 
which after a conscientious inquiry, and in the use of oar 
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best diligence, appear to us to be revealed in God's word. 
These are essential to our salvatimi, and none but these. 
True Christian Faith consists, not in bringing our opin- 
ions to any uniform standard, especially if it be one of 
man's device ; but in our reception of those doctrines of 
religion which God has given uS the capacity of knowing, 
and in nothing else or more. Yet further, a perfect uni- 
ty of faith, would be, as I think, a positive evil. Diflfer- 
ences of opinion among Christians are an important means 
of keeping alive an interest in the subject of religion ; 
they furnish an opportunity of impressing upon the re- 
ligious community a sense of its vast importance ; they 
lead moreover to that free discwsioriy by which and by 
which alone, in the present condition of things, the whole 
truth, on any subject, is to be established. These differ- 
ences of opinion thus serve to agitate and purify' the mor- 
al and religious atmosphere. They occasion, but too of- 
ten, it is admitted, estrangement and ill-will among breth- 
ren of a common master; but this arises from the unchris- 
tian spirit with which they are maintained. In them- 
selves, or in the legitimate consequences to which they 
lead, they are not to be deprecated as evils, for they re- 
sult, as I have had repeatedly occasion to observe, from 
the nature which God has given us, for the most import- 
ant purposes. They should be considered as constituting 
a part of our moral discipline and trial, as much as the 
differences in the distribution of good and evil; happi- 
ness and misery; wealth and poverty; knowledge and ig- 
norance; power and weakness; the mixture of good and 
bad men in society: and the ^na{ end which we are to ac- 
i;omplish by them is, the great lesson which God would 
teach us by them is, a mtUual forbearance and good toill. As 
in the material world, ^^all nature's discord makes all na- 
ture's peace;" so in the religious world, all mutual dif- 
ferences of opinion should promote a mutual love. 

If, then, first, an unity of opinion among Christians be 
necessarily impossible; if« secondly, all means of enforcing 
such an unity be iniquitoiu in principle; if, thirdly, s-uch at- 
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tempts be useless or worse thw useless in their effects; and it, 
fourthly, this kind of iinity be not on the ichok to be desiredj 
but, on the contrary, to be deprecated; — the question st^ll 
recurs— *what religious unity is possible and desirable ? 

The answer is fully and completely furnished by the 
text. We are to endeavor to keep the unity, not of opin- 
ion, but the unity of spirit, the unity of affection, by the 
bond of peace, that is, by the bond of a peaceable cUspa- 
■ition and conduct. This is the unity inculcated in the 
gospel. As it requires every man to be fully persuaded 
in his own mind, it does not prescribe what is incompati- 
ble with this requisition, an unity of opinion on specula- 
tive points. The method it enjoins is far different. It 
requires an unity of spirit, an unity of feeling, and qoity 
of affection, an unity of heart. It enjoins a lesson of love, 
love to God and love to man. It exhorts us to follow af- 
ter the things which make for peace, to put away evil- 
tpeaking, wrath, anger, clamour, malice; to put on kind- 
ness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long suffering, for-* 
bearing one another in love and forgiving one another. 
We cannot, as I trust has been shown, agree in religious 
. doctrines, but we can and we ought to agree in religious 
affections. We can and we ought to cultivate a harmony 
of feeling, habits of kindly estimating each other's con- 
duct, a mutual forbearance, a ready condescension. While 
opinions are infinite in number and discordant in their 
character, the affections are few and easily coalesce. 
^' While the head has a thousand creeds, the heart has but 
one.'* 

11, As this is the only unity among Christians, which 
God in his moral government of men permits, I proceed 
to offer a few considerations, which may have a tenden- 
cy to advance this great object. 

1. First let us reflect that it is the dictate of common 
justice to grant to others the same privilege which we 
claim for ourselves. You claim for yourself, for exam- 
ple,, the right of private judgment; to read the scriptures 
with your own eyes, and to ascertain their meaning with 
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yottr Qwn miad^ An4 ypu do well* But do ^oX forest 
that others hare eye« asid nUBd* aai well as yoU| aoid hmre 
an equal right of usiog them. You hruig the 3criptmtyi 
to support your belief, and so da they. Tou adduce what 
you think are unanswerable airgttiiient^ to sustain your 
opinions, and so do they« If they cannot read as you do^ 
it is no reason why yon should deprive theooi nS the priv- 
ilege of reading at aJUl. If they cannot understand as y^^u 
do, it is no reason why you should dass them with vmA' 
wen or fpols, or brand them with harsh and opprobiMilB 
epithets. If they caanol argue as you do, it affords you 
no excuse for enforcing your conclusions by unchristian 
denunciations. You have used the best methoda in your 
power to ascertain the truth, rest then securely in the re- 
sult, you cannot fatally err; but if othera have pursued 
the same course, and have arrived at different conclusions, 
they cannot fatally err; and there is no reason, therefore, 
why you should interfere with their christian ri^ts, ot* 
denounce the characters of those who assert them4 

2. It is to be observed, secondly, that many of the dia- 
putes ainong Christians, have arisen in regard to those 
truths which are not plmaly revealed, those coneeming 
which men equally honest in their inquiries may differ, — 
and therefore those which are not essential to salvati^i^ 
The explanation of these unestential doctrines, moreover, 
is attended with no little difficulty; and he who has stud- 
ied them best, best knows how intricate in their nature, 
and difficult of proof they really are; and will be, in con- 
sequence, ordinarily the last to dogasatize concerning 
them. Beside that some of the hotly debated questions 
among Theologians are hard to be understood; are inca- 
pable of JM) much as a plain statement; and absolutely de- 
fy the fetters of an intelligible definition; — a thorough 
examination of them requires a reach of reading and re- 
search far beyond the ability of most inquirers. To de- 
termine questions like these, recourse must be had to alt 
the learning which has been expended to ascertain the 
genuineness of the original text in which the Bible was 
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written; the various readings of more than fire hundred 
different manuscripts must be weighed; all the niceties of 
the original and allied languages must be learned and ap« 
preciated; scripture must be compared with scripture; the 
history of early times and manners and men must be read; 
the precise occasion and object of the gospel record learn- 
ed; the opinions and disputes of the early fathers of the 
church are to be examined; a portentous host of disputing 
commentators are to be consulted; in a word, all the theo- 
logical learning of more than twenty centuries is to be ex- 
plored; in all which inquiries there is great liability to 
mistake: all this must be done, if we would faithfully dis- 
cuss many of the controverted points in dispute among 
Christians. And after all, the most patient and enlight- 
ened inquiry will often be but a tolerably well founded 
conjecture concerning the real truth. Now he, who knows 
the intrinsic difficulty of such inquiries, will not willing- 
ly allow any man to dictate to him on these questions; 
and on the other hand, will be as unwilling to force his 
own conclusions upon others. And this is, indeed, usual- 
ly the case. Those are apt to be most confident who are 
most unqualified to decide. The truly wise and learned 
man will hesitate in deciding peremptorily, because he 
sees the real difficulties which embarrass a just decision. 
But the unlearned, or the half-learned, is prompt in his 
judgment; why ? — ^because he is too ignorant to know 
how ignorant he is. The plain inference from these re- 
marks is this. The difficulties which are involved in the 
discussion of many minor and doubtful points of polemic 
theology, should make us humble and unobtrusive in 
maintaining our own opinions, and charitable to those 
whose opinions differ from ours. We should be xnore so- 
licitous to dwell on what is plain in the scriptures, and 
thus enlarge the field of charity, than by dwelling upon 
what is dark, to extend and render more hostile the range 
of controversy. 

S. This species of religious unity is, further, enjoined 
upon all Christians, by the interest they ought to feel in the 
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honor and advancement of true Chrktianity . Nothing ha» 
so much prevented the progress of christian truth, nothing 
has branded so disgraceful a stigma on the christian faith^ 
as the strife and contention of its followers. These, it 
must be confessed, have led to crimes, in the contempla- 
tion of which the blood runs cold and the heart aches. 
And whence arose these disputes? From a difference 
respecting the preceptive, the practical parts, or the spir- 
it of our religion ? No. But from a vain, an unauthor- 
ized, an absurd attempt to fashion men's speculative opin- 
ions after some prescribed model of human invention. 
While the ^^ Bible and the Bible only" was the creed of 
Christians, these disputes were unknown. Christian lib- 
erty was enjoyed, and christian unity, in the best sense of 
the term, was secured. But when men began to define 
Christianity, and to impose on others their definitions as 
scriptural truth, then angry controversy began; it increas- 
ed as they were multiplied, and it flamed into its hottest 
fury when the religion of the Bible was most completely 
marred and overwhelmed by the ignorance, the perversi- 
ty^ the intolerance of men. Now the world at large ev- 
er has confounded, and ever will confound the mistakes 
of the proselyte with the doctrine he professes to believe. 
Let this, my fellow Christians, teach us a salutary lesson. 
Let not our religion any longer be ^' wounded in the house 
of her friends." While we examine freely, let us dissent,, 
if we must dissent, with charity, with a most tender re^ 
gard to every brother's claims. Especially let us exhibit 
the spirit of our religion concerning which there is no dis- 
pute, while we are obliged to differ in respect to its doc- 
trines. Let us thus adorn the doctrine we profess. Let 
mutual good will be our light and bond and law. Let 
this be our distinction as it was that of the earlier follow- 
ers of our L(Mrd. Let us, as they did, extort, from all 
around us, the glorious praise, '^ See how these Christians* 
love one another." 

It will not, I trust, be thought, that a charity is hereby 
inculcated, which views with a cold unconcern what we 
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iMy eoMid^f impcnrtatit ^rof s in tteligii^iis t^pinion. This 
18 not a legitimate {fitertnte ttblti what hMbeen iaid. On 
the contrary, the t;harity which is advocated, urges us to 
take all christian methods to colrect irhat We conceive to 
be th^ tniAakes which prevail its the ehr itftian coramDni- 
ty. We are therefore to declare witli a manly plfunness 
onr oWh opinions, and defend and support them with 
whsft skin and forc« weho^iftly may. But it is the error 
W6 i^rofdd destroy aftd not him who holdfe it. We are to 
contend earnestly for what we believe to be the true f^th, 
bttt We are to us^ only the armour and the weapons of 
true Christianity. ^' Our loins are to be girt alxAit With 
truth, We are to put on the breast'-plate of righteousness, 
our feet are to be shod with the preparation of peace, we 
are to take the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, 
the sword of the spirit, which is tho word of Ood,*' and 
throughout the conflict, are ever to manifest kindness^ 
humblenesss of mind, meekness, long suflfertng* Thi^) 
my friends, is the warfere we must Wage, this the conduct 
we must ethlbit, in regard to those who diflbr firom ui. 
This is consonant to the precepts and design of our reli« 
gion, to the example of our blessed Lord, of hi* apostles, 
and of the best and earliest ages of the church. But if 
after all such efforts, onr fellow Christians persevere in 
what seems to us to be their errors, there is nothing more 
which we can innocently do. There is no reason for the 
alienation of otrr good- will; bnt weriiould compassionate 
what we cannot relieve, pity where we cannot reform, and 
ever remember that their appeal, as weH as ours, is to a 
higher tribunal than that of human jtrdgments; a tribunal^ 
where alone all questions of conscience ilbust ultimately 
be determined; a tribunal, where there is a Judge who 
looketh on the heart. 

Suggestions like these should have weighrt with those 
Christians especially, whose systems of belief do not oblige 
them to consider all who differ from them in opinion, 
as necessarily the enemies of God and his Son; upon those 
who rejoice in the conviction that good and pious men are 
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t^onfined to no sect, and that the faror of our heavenly 
Father will be extended to all who faithfully endearor to 
' learn and do his will. Let such, as they profess a better 
liberality of opinion, also cultivate a greater liberality of 
sentiment and feeling. And if, in the course of Provi- 
dence, they are stigmatized with opprobrium, and denied 
the name of Christians, let them endeavor to view these 
things with pity and sorrow, as the errors of honest but 
misguided men, who know not of what they affirm; and 
ask of Ood in their behalf a more enlightened faith, and 
a better portion of the (Gospel of Peace. 

In conclusion ; if the remarks and reasonings which 
have been offered be just, a perfect unity of doctrine 
among Christians is neither to be expected nor to be de- 
sired ; and all efforts to enforce and secure it, are iniqui- 
tous in principle and disastrous in their effects. These 
differences belong essentially to the nature Ood has given 
us; they make a part of his most wise moral discipline; . 
constitute the best trial of a mutual charity;* and are the 
appointed means of ascertaining important truths. Being 
fully persuaded in our own minds, we should use all kind 
and wise methods of diffusing what we believe is heaven- 
ly light. But we should grant to others all that we claim 
for ourselves. On all fitting occasions, we should frankly 
and fully declare our opinions, but scrupulously guard 
against all unnecessary estrangement. We should recoil 
from every thing which interferes with a brother's privi- 
leges. We should neither seek nor make an opportunity 
of obtruding our peculiar views of christian faith upon 
others; we should avoid all bold and paradoxical asser- 
tions; we should abhor all levity, upbraidings, scoffs and 
sneers, which, though they may amuse mere partisans in 
religion, will ever make the truly pious mourn. We should 
think it the greatest of contradictions, for those of us who 
assert the liberty of thought for ourselves, to interfere, in 
any way, with the same liberty in another; and should 
ever keep in mind, that true liberality in religion does not 
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cOMMt in njeoting what otlMra beUeye, but in ^^ Mideav- 
9ring to IbMp the unity of the Spirit, by the bond of 
peaoe." 
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ON HEREDITARY AND TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 



KZEKIBL, XVlll. 20. 

The son shaH not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father hear the iuiquity of the son : the righteousness of the 
rightsous shatt he upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shaii be upon him, 

Christianitt, as taught by our Saviour and his Apos- 
tles, is most happily adapted to the capacities of men. 
Its doctrines and precepts, as they came from the pen of 
inspiration, ^ere so plain as to be intelligible to the hum- 
blest minds. But, in process of time, the dogmas of false 
philosophy were mingled with the truths of revelation, 
and Christians received ^^ for doctrines the commandments 
of men." And thus our holy religion became obscure, 
and comparatively unintelligible. For many a long dark 
century it slumbered; nay, worse than slumbered. It was 
debased by monkish ignorance and papal wickedness ; 
loaded with superstitious rites and worthless ceremonies; 
made to breathe an impure and earthly spirit; was used 
as a cloak for almost every species of vice and crime; 
and its enlightening, purifying, and heavenly influences 
were almost banished from the world. 

From a state of such degradation and gross corruption, 
centuries, we should think, would be required to bring 

15 
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back this religion to its primitive purity and simplicity. 
And centuries have been required; and the work is not 
yet accomplished. Much was, indeed, done by the Ref- 
ormation, by Luther, Zuinglius, Melancthon, and others, 
to purify it from its errors and absurdities : but they left 
the great and glorious work unfinished. The age, in 
which they lived, would not admit of a radical reform. 
We rejoice, we bless God, that our lot has been cast at a 
period, when enlightened views of religion are fast taking 
the place of long established and deep rooted errors. A 
corrupted religion cannot but exert an unfavorable influ- 
ence upon the minds and hearts of its votaries. Errors 
in faith arc calculated to lead to errors in practice ; and 
he, who purifies our religion from any of its corruptions, 
does infinite service to his fellow men. And we feel it to 
be a most sacred duty; a duty we owe to the God of truth 
and the Saviour of men ; to our fellow creatures, to fu- 
ture ages, the unborn millions, who will come after us on 
the stage of life, and to whom, in a certain sense, we are 
responsible, to do all in our power to bring back our ho- 
ly faith to its original purity, to disseminate far and wide 
pure and undefiled religion, the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Ages have been heaping up rubbish about the fair temple 
of Christian truth; which has marred its beauty, and ob- 
scured its more than earthly grandeur and sublimity; and 
we would fain use our humble efibrts to tear away some 
of its unsightly encumbrances, that it may stand forth to 
the eye of man in all its beautiful proportions, and attract 
universal admiration. And, in removing this rubbish, 
and these encumbrances, God forbid that we should re- 
move so much as a pebble from its sacred foundation. 

My object, in this discourse, is to speak oT some of the 
objections which obviously arise against the doctrine of 
hereditary and total depravity. 

This doctrine teaches that all men are 6om«inners: that 
they sinned in Mam^ who was the representative of the 
human race: that his sin was imputed to his posterity; and 
that thereby they are made apposed to all good, and inclined 
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to all evil. It asserts, that before we are capable of thought 
or reflection, before we can distinguish* between right and 
wrong, or know good from evil, even in infancy, we are 
so corrupt and sinful as to be subjects of divine wrath ; 
that as we enter upon life, as we come from the hailds of 
our Maker, we bring with us a load of sin and guilt suffi- 
cient to sink us to endless perdition. 

But lest I may be thought by some to give an exagger- 
ated account of this doctrine, I will express it in the lan- 
guage of some of the Calvinistic creeds and confessions 
of faith, which are of undoubted authority, and particu- 
larly in the words of the Assembly's Catechism. As this 
confession of faith is recommended by the Orthodox cler- 
gy, and is in general use in their societies, it must, we 
should think, afford a just criterion of judging in what 
sense the doctrine of human depravity is commonly un- 
derstood and believed by Orthodox Christians. I would 
not, however, assert that all of that denomination, at the 
present day, believe in it, as it is taught in that Catechism, 
although they thus instil it into the minds of their chil- 
dren ; but I do assert, that this is the Calvinistic sense of 
the doctrine; and that all, who do not believe in it in this 
sense, are not, strictly speaking, Calvinists. It is thus stated. 

** Our first parents being left to the freedom of their 
own will, fell from the estate wherein they were created, 
by sinning against God. 

" The covenant being made with Adam, not only for 
himself, but for hU posterity^ all mankind descending from 
him by ordinary generation, sinned in Mm, and fell teith 
him in the first transgression. 

^^ The fall did bring man into a state of sin and misery. 

" The sinfulness of that state whereinto man fell, con-- 
sisls in the guilt of Mam*s first sin, the want of original 
righteousness, the corruption of his whole nature^ which is 
commonly called original sin, together with all the actual 
transgressions which proceed from it.* 

* It is thus expressed in the Assembly's Larger Cateefaism. 
*' The sinfulness of that estate whereinto man fell, consists in 
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" All mankind, by the fall, lost communion with God; 
are under his wrath' and cur$e^ and so made liable to all the 
miseries in this /t/e, to death itself ^ and to the pains of helifor-^ 
erer." 

In the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of Eng- 
land, in the ninth article, it is thug asserted. 

^' Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam, 
(as the Pelagians do vainly talk,) but it is the fauU and 
corruption of the nature of every man^ that naturally is engen- 
dered of the offspring of Jldam^ whereby man is very fcr 
gone from original righteousness, and is of his own na« 
tnre inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always con- 
trary to the spirit ; and therefore in every person bom into 
this world it deserveth God^s wrath and damnation.'*^ 

In the creed of one of the principal Theological insti- 
tutions of our country, the subject is expressed in the fol- 
lowing language. 

'^ That in consequence of his [Adam's] disobedience, 
all his descendants were constituted sinners : that by nature ev- 
ery man is personally depraved, destitute of holiness, un- 
like and opposed to God, and that previously to the re^ 
newing agency of the Divine Spirit, all his moral actions 
are adverse to the character and glory of God; that being mor- 
ally incapable of recovering the image of his creator^ which was 
lost in Mam^ every man is justly exposed to eternal damnaiion,^^^ 

^' I confess," says Calvin, ^' that in original sin are com- 
prehended blindness of mind, and perversity of heart; so 
that we are entirely despoiled and destitute of every tiling con^ 
nected with eternal life ; so thcU even our very natural faculties 
are aU depraved and contaminated. Whence it is that we are 
moved from within by no thought to do weU. Wherefore I de- 

the guilt of Adam's first sin, the want of that righteousness 
wherein he was created, and the corruption of his nature, 
whereby he is utterly indisposed, disabled, and made apposite fo 
all that is spiritucdly good, and wholly inclined to all evil, and 
that continually^'^ 

♦From the Creed of the Throlog. Institution, at Amiover. 
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te«t those who ascribe to qb any freedom efknlls by vfhichm 
may prepare oursehes to receive the grace of God; or by iMch 
we may of ournkes cooperate ttiih the Holy Spirit^ uhich lAay 
be given t«."* 

^^ By nature^ says he^ toe an hein of eiefnal d^mmoHoni 
because all the human race vhu cursed in Mam.^^ 

Quotations of this kind might be multiplied almost iti-> 
definitely. But I have already quoted enough to coti- 
Tince you of the nature of the doctrine under considera*- 
tion. We are astonished that such a doctrine, even in 
ages of darkness, should have been regarded as a Scripture 
doctrine ; and we are still more astonished that, at the 
present day, when new light is shed upon the holy scrip- 
tures, and men are beginning to reason and think for them- 
selves on the subject of religion, it should, even in a mod- 
ified sense, be believed by so many Christians; and regard- 
ed by them, too, as a peculiarly fundamental truth of 
revelation. Is it possible that God has created men thus, 
and has revealed to them their moral helplessness and 
their awful doom! Enlightened as we are by reason, and 
having in our hands the volume of revelation, and seeing 
the constant manifestations of God^s goodness written on 
his works, how can we regard sentiments like those I 
have just quoted as of divine authority, as coming from 
the Author of all good ? Are these the sentiments which 
the merciful Father of men has sent from heaven, to en*» 
lighten, to console, and to bless his children? Was it to 
proclaim truths like these, that he raised up holy proph- 
ets and apostles, and sent the Son of his love ? Are such 
truths the fruits of that heavenly message, which was an- 
nounced to the shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem, a 
message " of great joy," ** which should be to aH peo- 
ple" ? And do they harmonize with those angelic strains, 
which announced the advent of the Saviour, — " Glory to 

• Calvini Traetatus Theologici, p 90 + Adversus Francwcan- 
•im. Traetatus Theologici, p. 403. — See "Views oi Calvinism," 
by Prpf. Norton, (')jristian Disciple, No. 4, Vol. 4, New SericF. 
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God. in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men" ? 

It is surprising how powerful is the force of education, 
in establishing and perpetuating religious opinions. It is 
with great difficulty that the mind divests itself of early 
impressions of any kind ; and especially those of religion. 
So interwoven in nature, as it were, are the religious views 
of childhood, that Christians in after life are, in a great 
measure, incapable of judging of the corectness of these 
views. How else can we account for the fact, that absurd 
doctrines which are imbibed from the Primer, like the 
goblin tales of the nursery, follow some of the wisest and 
best of men far into life, and cease not to haunt their ima- 
ginations ? Was it not very much from this cause,' that 
so many wise and learned men of the Roman Catholic 
Church embraced some of the most unaccountable errors ; 
such, for instance, as the power of the clergy to forgive 
sins, and transubstantiation ; which teaches, that the bread 
and wine of the Eucharist, were by the act of consecra- 
tion, converted into the real body and blood of Christ ? 
And is not this one of the principal causes why so many 
Christians, in the Nineteenth Century, an age peculiarly 
enlightened, an age of deep inquiry and thorough investi- 
gation on almost every subject that can be named ; and 
when the human mind seems to act from new and power- 
ful impulses; should tenaciously adhere to the doctrines 
of the Genevan Reformer ; give them a place in their creeds 
and confessions of faith ; and regard them as the truths o| 
revelation ? The religious views of early life often cloud 
the judgment, and operate like a false medium, through 
which it is almost impossible to discern the truth. And 
there are many Christians, who, from the force of educa- 
tion, scarcely have it in their power to examine their sys- 
tem of faith by the clear light of their understanding. 
This consideration ought to teach us to exercise charity 
towards those, whose views of religion are different Irom 
our own ; and never to make their creed a test of ther 
Christian character. 
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1 . In the first place, we object to the doctrine of hered*' 
itary and total depravity, because it cotWrodicto our observt^ 
Hon, 

If we look around and survey mankind, we shall, it iM 
true, find much that is wrong in their affections and con^ 
duct, much to lament and to condemn. Still, we shall not 
find them so corrupt as to be opposed to all goodness and 
inclined to all evil. Did we ever behold, any of our fel- 
low men, who appeared to be so vile and worthless, so 
destitute of all good actions and worthy dispositions, so 
radically and thoroughly wicked, such moral monsters, 
and hell-deserving beings, as this doctrine represents the 
whole human family to be by nature ? Did we ever know 
a single individual of whom it could be said that he was 
totally depraved^ i.e. was evil at all times and in all respects? 
Where lives there, or when lived there a being, whose mind 
never harbored one good thought, and whose heart never 
cherished a single good purpose or desire ? Look where 
you will ; search the history of man ; all the records of 
human guilt and crime, and you will not find one instance 
of a life of pure and unmixed evil. There never lived 
the man, all of whose actions, words, thoughts, desires 
and affections were wrong and sinful from his cradle to his 
grave.* Even in the most corrupt and abandoned of men, 
there is something to approve, some good thoughts and 
and worthy dispositions, some feelings of kindness and hu- 
manity. The moral edifice is, indeed, in ruins ; but its 
scattered fragments tell of its former grandeur -and beauty. 
If we examine into the conduct and motives of children, 
we shall find strong arguments against hereditary depravi- 
ty. We shall perceive that the farther back we go, the 
nearer we approach to infancy, the fewer will be the tra- 
ces of evil ; as the nearer the fountain the purer the wa- 

* *^ Man of his own nature is fleshly and carnal, corrupt and 
naught, sinful and disobedient to God, without any spark of good- 
ness in him, without any virtuous and godly motion, only given 
to evil thoughts and wicked deeds,'* — From the Homilies of the 
Church of England, Homily for Whitsunday, Part I. 
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iers. 1 would ioquire of p^urents and thoie who have at- 
tentivoly noticed llie operations of the i»f«tit mind, wheth- 
er there is not in young children quite as much to approre, 
adttiive and love, as there is to censure and condenm ? 
WiU they not say, that they hav« oftener found then to be 
generous, kind and affectionate, than selfish, unfeeling and 
revengeful ? Will they not assure us^ that snncerity and 
truth, rather than falsehood and guile, are eharaoteristae 
of them ; and that, instead of being ungrateful to their 
benefieu^tovs, they commonly cherish towards them senti- 
ments of gratitude and love ? Adnsit that they are prone 
to sudden bursts of anger. Is that, let me ask, a proof of 
innate total depravity. ? If so, where are the hopes of 
Christians ? For there are but few so perfect, as always 
to restrain the passion of anger. And happy would it be 
for all Christians, if, instead of suffering this passion to 
settle ikito hatred, its flame were always as siutdenly ex- 
tinguished, as it is in childreo. Their little resentments, 
which are manifested in one breath, pass away in the next. 
They will, at once, weep over the pain they have thought- 
lessly inflicted ; and will impress on the cheek of him, who 
has just punished them, a warm kiss of forgiveness and 
aflfection. How often do parents admire the forgiving 
disposition of their children ; and wish most devoutly, 
that they possessed the same themselves ! And do they 
not sometimes feel the reproaches of conscience, when they 
see them repaying kindness for severity, and overcoming 
evil with good ? 

Whether children have a regard for religion and cher 
ish the love of God, depends entirely on their education ; 
and the light in which God and religion are represented 
to them. All that it is possible for them, at that early 
age, to know of Deity, is what is taught them by their pa- 
rents ; and their feelings towards him, will be precisely 
what they would towards any imaginary being, that should 
be thus represented to them. They neter hate God ; al- 
though he is sometimes represented to them in a very un* 
favorable point of view. And when he is described to 
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them in the adorable light, in which he is revealed in his 
holy word, as essentially good and merciful, as their fi^ 
ther and friend, who is more ready than their earthly pa- 
rents to bestow upon them his blessings, they will have 
no feelings towards him but those of reverence, gratitude, 
and love. 

If we look into our own hearts, and examine our lives, 
shall we not find, that personal experience bears testimony 
against the doctrine we are considering ? Was there ever 
a time, since the earliest dawn of reason, when our 
thoughts, dispqpitions, and conduct were altogether evil ? 
Was there ever a time, when we cherished no good pur- 
poses, and performed no kind and benevolent actions ? 
Did we, in childhood, hate God and goodness, and think 
of nothing but the commission of sin ? Did we not, on 
the contrary, sometimes feel reverence for our Maker, and 
wish to serve him ? Did we not, at times, in the fulness 
and sincerity of our hearts, revise our thoughts to heaven, 
and hold communion with the Father of our spirits ? And 
were not sentiments of gratitude both towards God and 
man sometimes awakened in our bosoms ? These are ques- 
tions, which we cannot honestly put to ourselves, without 
being convinced, that however imperfect may have been 
our lives, and however many sins and unworthy deeds we 
may now deplore, and look back upon with heartfelt 
penitence, we were never at any time, wholly corrupt, and 
utter str u gers to all goodness. 

Prom this view of tlie subject, from what we have seen 
among men, witnessed in children, and experienced in 
ourselves, are deducible facts, which, it appears to me, 
cannot be reconciled with the doctrine of total depravity. 

3. We object, in the next place, to the doctrine of he* 
red.tary depravity, because it teaches what cannot be ac' 
counted for upon any knoxon principles or laios of our nature, 
and seems altogether miraculous. 

According to this doctrine, the whole nature of Adam, 
by a single act of disobedience, underwent an instantane- 
ous and radical change ; so that what in him before was 
16 
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perfect, pure, and holy, became, at once, corrupt and sin- 
ful in the extreme ; every bad passion, unhaUowed desire, 
and vicious propensity instantaneously awoke in his bosom, 
and he was thoroughly depraved. Now, I would ask if 
it is not a very singular and unaccountiible fact, if a fact 
it be, that one sin should thus suddenly destroy all that is 
good and perfect in a man, contaminate and change his 
whole nature, and create a disposition, and a kind of ne- 
cessity, to commit every other sin ? Is this according to 
the constitution of our nature ? Do we find, that the vi- 
elation of one of the divine commands, jgnmediately dis^ 
qualifies a person to obey any of the rest of these com- 
mands, and creates a disposition to violate them all ? Do 
we not rather see those around us, who are guilty of some 
sins, and yet avoid the commission of many others, and 
live in the habitual practice of many virtues? How hap- 
pens it, that one sin should have made such havoc and 
ruin in the moral constitution of our progenitor, which 
was, at least, as perfect as ours ; and yet many sins, in us, 
do not entirely destroy our moral powers, and incapaci- 
tate us for goodness ? 

And besides, this sin of Adam is said not only to have 
polluted his own heart, but to have spread a deep pollution 
over the hearts of all his posterity for thousands of years, 
and to have made them partakers of his guilt. But we 
know well that sin and guilt are altogether of a personal 
nature. It is impossible that we should ever feel the 
guilt of another, whether it be that of a neighbor, parent, 
or an ancestor ; and much less of persons so remote as the 
first beings, who inhabited this earth. 

We perceive, then, that the doctrine of hereditary and 
total depravity is altogether at variance with the laws of 
our nature. It implies such a change in the constitution 
of man, and such a transmission of character, as is quite 
out of the common course of things. Tes. The nature 
of Adam could not have been thus changed by one act 
of disobedience ; and the guilt of this disobedience could 
not have been thus transmitted through the veins of 
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his descendants for almost six thousand years, unless 
by a fonrackf and that too a very strange and cruel 
miracle. Consequently God must have produced these 
wonderful efTects, and was, in a strict and peculiar sense, 
theaiUhor of sin. Calvin does not hesitate to declare this. 
'' I acknowledge this," says he, ^^ to be my doctrine, that 
not merely by the permission of God, but Iry his secret coun- 
selj Jidam fell^ and by his fall drew all his posterity into 
eternal ruin."* ^' As all other methods^" says a learned 
divine, ^^ to account for the fall of Adam by the instrumen- 
tality of second causes, are insufficient to remove the dif- 
ficulty, it seems necessary to have recourse to the divine 
agency, and to suppose that God wrought in Mam both to 
will and to do in his first. tnmsgression.^^ 

3. In the third place, we object to the doctrine under 
consideration, because it has a 6ad moral tendency. 

Far be it from me to cast the least reflection upon the 
Christian character of those, who advocate this doctrine ; 
many of whom, I am confident, are the devout and wor- 
thy followers of the Saviour. Their peculiar doctrines 
are but seldom reduced to practice ; and they, generally 
speaking, govern their lives by those great truths of rev- 
elation, which are common to all Christians. I refer par- 
ticularly to the tendency of the doctrine among those, 
who have a firm belief in it, and, at the same time, are 
not disposed to lead a Christian life. 

Men are never excited to action without motives ; nev- 
er engage in any business or pursuit, without some prob- 
ability of success. And if they fully believed that they 
have inherited the sin of our first parents, and are so 
morally polluted by that original taint, as to be unable, 
acceptably in the sight of heaven, to perform a single du- 
ty, what motives would they have to virtuous exertion 
and the service of God? Would they, with no hope of 
reward, lay a restraint on the passions, and practice self- 

* Respon.ad calumnias nebulonis. Tractt. Theol. page 634. 
t Dr. Emmons's Sermons, p. 235. 
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denial ? Would a firm belief in this doctrine induce the 
profane to reverence the Deity, the fraudulent to be just, 
and lovers of pleasure to become lovers of God? Would 
it not rather operate as a motive to such, and indeed to all 
who are disposed to lead a wicked life, to pursue, with 
less reluctance and with fewer compunctions of conscience, 
the downward course of evil? Would it not afford an 
apology, if not a sufficient excuse, for neglect of duty, for 
vice or crime ? .Would not they, who have departed from 
the path of rectitude, and wandered far from God and 
goodness, satisfy their consciences with the idea that their 
best exertions are vain and useless ; and, feeling that there 
is nothing they can do towards their salvation, say to 
themselves, '' let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die ;" 
let us fall in with the current of vice and guilty pleasure, 
and glide thoughtlessly down the stream. 

It is sometimes taught by the advocates of innate de- 
pravity, that all exertions to goodness, before conversion, 
are evil ;* that even the prayers, which the sinner, in his 
moments of penitence, should offer at the throne of grace 
'for the renovating influences of God's spirit, are sinful ; 
and that there is more hope of the most abandoned sinners 
being converted, than there is of him, who leads a strict 
moral life. Consequently to practice the worst of vices, 
and live in sin, is safer for the unconverted than to live 
in the faithful discharge of all the moral duties. 

It appears to me impossible but that a sentiment like 
this, in proportion as men have faith in it, should produce 
a bad moral effect upon society ; especially on the worldly 
minded and irreligious. Teach such a sentiment, and 
make mankind thoroughly and practically believe in it, 
and you take away the motives to virtue, and annihilate 
every Christian obligation. If I believed that my best 
exertions to serve God were not acceptable in his sight, 
were useless and worse than useless, nay, positively sinful, 



* '^ All the works performed by the natural man {de noire 
propre nature) are vicious in themselves, consequently they must 
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I most assuredly should relax^all such exertions. If I 
were convinced beyond the shadow of a doubt, that by 
the influence of original sin in my nature, I[could do noth- 
ing towards effecting my salvation, I certainly should at- 
tempt nothing. If I were persuaded that I could do noth- 
ing but evil, I never should attempt any thing that is good» 

4. Another objection to the doctrine of hereditary de- 
pravity is, that it dishonors our holy religion^ and is not un- 
frequently the cause of infidelity. 

Many of the wise and learned, and many of the reasona- 
ble and reflecting part of society, whose minds are not 
darkened and trammeled by the corruptions of Christian- 
ity, will never, and especially in an enlightened age, con- 
sent to embrace doctrines, which manifestly contradict 
reason and dishonor God. And if they have been con- 
versant with the errors, instead of the heavenly truths of 
revelation, and have never known Christianity in it puri- 
ty and simplicity, it is not to be wondered at if they refuse 
to acknowledge its divine origin. If, say they, religion 
be in fact, what it is often represented to be ; if it teaches 
doctrines, which to the understanding God has given us to 
judge of truth, appear irrational and absurd ; doctrines 
which are at variance with the religion of nature, and 
which are unworthy of the God of truth, it cannot be 
true. How is it possible, they will reason, and most justly 
too, that a God of infinite goodness should have suspended 
the happiness of millions of his rational offspring upon the 
conduct of a single individual, whose frailty and fall he 
must have foreseen ; and that they should suffer eternally 
for the violation of a covenant, in which they had no voice; 
a covenant, which was made for them and broken for 
them, long before they had a being ! How is it possible 
that a merciful God should make men incapable of obeying 
his commands, and then subject them to endless punish- 
ment! It cannot be that such a being would bring us into 
the world with a nature which should rise up in rebellion 
displease God, and be condemned by him,'' From the Creed of 
the Walloon, or French Protestant churches. 
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against him ;* should have allied u» to evil spirits, and 
tbea required of us to love and serve him, and to possess 
somewhat of the perfection of angelic beings. And if the 
scriptures teach doctrines like these, they must be false, 
and altogether unworthy of our regard. Thus it is, that 
many, who have never had religion in tts.purity and rea- 
sonableness presented to them, reason on this subject ; and 
at length reject revelation. Thus it is, that intelligent 
and worthy men have been driven from the faith, conso- 
lations and hopes of the blessed gospel, and thickened the 
gloomy ranks of infidelity. Thus thousands have sunk 
into unbelief, and renounced the best hopes of man ; who, 
had they examined Christianity, instead of its errors and 
corruptions, studied the pure word of Ood, rather than 
the inventions of men, drunken at the clear fountain, and 
not from the polluted stream, might now have been sin- 
cere and devout followers of Jesus Christ.' 

6. We object to this doctrine, in the next place, be- 
cause it is umoofihy of the JDeitif^ and inconsiMent mth his per- 
fections. 

No doctrine can be true which is incompatible with any 
of the divine attributes, or which is not in strict accord- 
ance with them all. As God is perfectly wise, he must, 
in all cases, adapt means to ends, for the accomplishment 
of his purposes. 

But he has commanded men to obey him; and is desir- 
ous of their obedience; and if, at the same time, he has so 
constituted them, that they cannot comply with this com- 

• " The disobedience of Adam decided the character of all 
his rational posterity ; and rendered it certain according to a 
divine, revealed constitution, that they should be born, and rise 
into existence as moral agents, in disobedience and rebellion; 
and that the same moral corruption which then took place in 
his heart, should spread through the whole race of mankind. 
In this sense, the first sin carried in it the sin of all mankind, 
Mid contained the seed and was the foundation of all the moral 
corruption of the human race, as by this they were all eonsii-^ 
tuted sinners,*^ — Hopkins' System of Divinity, Part I. Chap. K 
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maad, it he not deficieiit in wisdom ? He itas asBiuted us 
thftt he desires the happiness of the children of men. B«it 
if he has brought them into being so infected with moral 
poUntioB, that they cannot comply with the conditions on 
which salvation is offered; has he not defeated Ms merci- 
ful pnrposes with respect to them ? 

What should we think of the wisdom of a general, whio 
should issue orders for his army to swim across a deep 
and broad river to engage an enemy on the opposite bank; 
and, at the same time, should attach to the body of each 
soldier such a weight of lead, as to render it impossible 
for him to keep himself above water for a single moment; 
and thus the most of his troops should perish in the attempt ? 

For what purpose did our heavenly Father make a rev- 
elation of his will to men ? Was it not for their spiritual 
improvement; to place before them new motives to good- 
ness; to guide them in the path of duty, and to conduct 
them to happiness and heaven ? But if they come iota 
the world incapable of moral improvement, and, with the 
volume of revelation in their hands, cannot perform ac^ 
ceptably a single Christian duty, nor advance themselves 
one step heavenward, are not the scriptures useless to 
them ? And does not this imply a deficiency of wisdom; 
since the very means he is using for their salvation are 
wholly inadequate ? 

God has commanded men to love him; and consequent- 
ly is desirous of their affections; and if he were actually 
such a being, as the doctrine of native depravity necessa- 
rily makes him, he surely would not have published it to 
the world by a revelation; for he must have known that 
it would shake the confidence of mankind in his good- 
ness and mercy, and thus render it difficult for them to 
love him. Can it be, if God is wise, and would have us 
to love him supremely, that he would have revealed to 
us a doctrine, against which our natural sense of right 
and wrong, feelings implanted in our hearts by his own 
agency, rise up as it were instinctively and oppose, as in- 
consistent with his perfections ? 
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This doctrine obviously militates against the juHice of 
the Deitjr. It implies that he has not proportioned the 
duties of men to their moral capacities; and punishes them 
beyond their deserts. It represents him as having made 
a covenant with Adam, which extended to all his poster- 
ity; by which it was stipulated, that, in case he violated a 
certain divine command, both he and his descendants, to 
the latest period of time, should forfeit the favor of God, 
and be subject to ^' all the evils of this life," '^ and the 
pains of hell forever." 

Now, let me ask, where is the justice of causing, or per- 
mitting one of his creatures to sin for all the rest; of mak- 
ing our first parent the representative of the human fam- 
ily, and suspending the eternal destiny of unborn genera- 
tions upon the single act of a frail individual ? The civil 
magistrate, who should sentence you to prison and to 
death for the crimes of others, of your friends, parents, 
or ancestors, would be regarded by all as a monster of 
injustice. And yet, how very different, I would inquire, 
if this doctrine be true, is the conduct of Deity, who ex- 
poses to eternal death a large portion of mankind, for the 
transgression of a very remote ancestor, the father of our 
race ? If original depravity (which no man, if he does 
possess, can help possessing) is ever the cause of punish- 
ment, are men treated according to their deserts ? No. 
And, in whatever proportion they are disqualified by this 
depravity for the service of God, in the same proportion 
it would be unjust in him to punish them. ' 

This doctrine militates, too, against the goodness of God; 
and thus saps the foundation of our best hopes. This at- 
tribute is to the moral world, what the sun is to the natural 
world. And if you blot it out, you fill the universe with 
darkness and consternation. Extinguish the light of di- 
vine goodness, and you extinguish the heavenly light .of 
the Gospel; and every ray of Christian hope, that finds 
a place in the human bosom, i/^ould be turned, at once, 
into the blackness of despair: and that bosom would be 
filled with deep anguish and unutterable dread ; for infi- 
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nite power mijght heap upon us the accumulated miseries, 
that iirfinite wisdom could devise. Any doctrine, there- 
fore, that is incompatible with the goodness of God, must 
be viewed with suspicion, must indeed be regarded as ut- 
terly false. 

If all mankind sinned in Adam, and are thereby under 
the wrath and curse of God;* if the Almighty brings into 
the world myriads of immortal beings with such a na- 
ture, that their best exertions to serve him are vain, 
and even sinful, until by a special act of his power their 
hearts are changed ;f which change is said to be wrought 
upon comparatively few, and that independently of any 
thing good on their part; and all the rest are doomed to 
everlasting punishment: if this be true, is God a being of 
infinite goodness ? Who does not perceive, that this 
makes a merciful God, the adorable Father of the human 
family, who says by the mouth of inspiration that he is 
tore, that he " hath not appointed us to wrath" — who de- 
sires not. the death. of the sinner, but is ever waiting to be 
gracious, waiting with open arms to receive the returning 
penitent; who does not perceive that this makes him a 
being we almost tremble to describe, or even to contem- 
plate. 

If the nature, which we brought with us ipto the world, 
be ever so depraved or sinful, let it be remembered that 
this nature we received at the liands of God; and that nev- 

• ** We are every one of us born infected with original sin, 
and from our mothers womb are under the curse of God, and a 
sentence of damnation — ab ipso matris utero a Deo maledicti et 
damnatl — and this not on account of another *8 sin only, but on 
account of the wickedness, which is within us even when it does 
not show itself ^^ — Calvini Tractatus Theologici. 

f According to the Synod of Dort, "All men are conceived 
in sin, and born children of wrath, without ability for any good 
tending to salvation, inclined to evil, dead in sin, and slaves of 
sin ; and without the regenerating grace of the Holy Spirit, 
have neither will nor power to turn to God, to correct their de- 
praved nature, or to dispose themselves to its correction.** 

17 
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er, while justice and mercy are the habitation of his 
throne, will he make it the ground of punishment. 

This doctrine might be shown, too, to reflect upon the 
power of God. 

If men enter upon life with a nature very unfavorable 
to moral goodness, and by reason of the native corrup- 
tion of this nature, the most of them fall short of happi- 
ness; it follows either that God is not an all-powerful be- 
ing, or that he is deficient in goodness. If he covld have 
brought mankind into the world under circumstances more 
favorable to virtue and holiness, and yet did not, where 
was his goodness ? If he toould have brought them into 
the world under more favorable circumstances, and yet 
did not, where was his potoer 9 

6. Another objection to hereditary and total depravity 
is, that it is the foundation of a doctrine, which, of all 
others, is most abhorrent to our feelings; a doctrine which 
must often have filled with grief and caused to bleed the 
bosom of wounded affection, and sent anguish and de- 
spair into the parental heart, that has been bereaved of 
its dearest treasure: I mean the doctrine of infant damnation* 

It has, for ages, found a place in books of Theology; 
was believed and taught by Calvin, and many of his fol- 
lowers. 

" We all, therefore," says he, " who spring from an 
impure seed, are born infected with the contagion of sin; 
nay, before w behold the light of life, we are in the sight of 
God polluted and defiled.'*^* — <' And so infants themuhes^ as 
they bring their damnation with them from their mother^s womb^ 
are bound not by the sin of another, but their own. For 
although they have not yet produced the fruits of iniqui- 
ty, they have the seed of it inclosed within them; nay 
their whole nature is, as it were, a seed of sin; so that it 
cannot but be odious and abominable to God.^^f 

• Calvin. Innstitut. Lib. 2, c. 2, §5. See " Examination of a 
Note by Dr. Beecher," Christian Examiner, Vol. 4, No. 5. 
t Ibid. §6. 
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^^ The scripture proclaims that all human beings were 
in the person of one man given over to eternal death. — 
How has it happened, that the fall of Adam has involved 
so many nations mth their infant children in eternal deaths and 
ihig wiAout remedy, but because it seemed good in the sigid of 
Oad^>f—ii li 1^" he adds, «^ a dreadful decree, I must con^ 

** In regard to those," says Dr. Twiss, " who are con- 
demned to eternal death solely on account of Original 
Sin, their condemnation to eternal death is the consequence 
of Adam's trangression alone. But many infants depart this 
Ufe in Original Sin, and consequently are condemned to eter- 
nal death on account of Original Sin alone; therefore the 
condemnation of many infants to eternal death is the consequence 
of Mam^s transgression solely. ^^\ 

What idea can be more horrible than this ! What poig- 
nancy must it add to the affliction of parents, and what 
bitterness infuse into their cup of sorrow, as the grave 
closes over a child of their affection and hopes, and they 
return back to their gloomy and desolate habitation! 
With such a sentiment impressed on their minds, what 
would the consolations of religion avail; those consola- 
tions, which are a balm to the afflicted bosom, which wipe 
away sorrow, hush the sigh of grief, and bind up the 
broken heart; ivhich point the mourner to a brighter 
world, where all tears will be wiped from all eyes, where 
affliction and death can never enter, and where friends 
will meet to part no more; what then would these conso- 
lations afford? They would be utterly vain. But such 
be assured, ye afflicted parents, ye fond mothers, such is 
not the doom of those beloved objects of the soul, which 
you have committed to the silent dust. They are not 
^* condemned to eternal death;" are not the victims of di- 
vine vengeance. No. If any are ever admitted to the 

* Calvin. Institut. Lib. 3, c. 23, ^7. 

t From a Work of Dr. Twiss, Prolocutor of the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster. 
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abodes of joy and blessedness, .it must be they, whose 
pure natures were never contaminated by the world, who 
have never known transgression, and are utter strangers 
to sin. Your departed infants, although dead, yet live. 
You will again behold them, and press them to your bos- 
oms; will behold them with enlarged faculties, and ar- 
rayed in new beauty and loveliness. Yes. They are safe; 
for Jesus is their friend, and heaven their home. Dry, 
then, your tears, and console your hearts; for they are 
happy, inconceivably happy in the realms of light and 
glory, with the spirits of the just made perfect, with their 
Saviour and their God. 

If I believed my bible taught a doctrine like that of in- 
fant damnation, how could I regard it as the word of God; 
as the gift of an infinitely good being for the salvation 
of his children ? And should I not be justified, precious 
as it is, in closing it forever ? Yes. If I believed it con- 
tained such a cheerless, heart-rending doctrine, it could 
no longer be the rule of my faith, the consolation of my 
heart, and the guide of my life; and I should, at once, 
turn from it to the volume of nature, which I should re- 
gard as speaking better things of the attributes of Deity, 
and the destiny of man; and learn my religion from the 
works of creation around me — from the sun, which comes 
forth in majesty from the chambers of the east to gladden 
the earth, and seems, amidst his setting glories, to open 
the glorious gates of an everlasting paradise — ^from the 
stars, which fill the soul with sublime contemplation, and 
tell of the power that made and that sustains them — ^from 
the green earth and fragrant flowers under my feet, and 
the bright heavens over my head — from the Jilies of the 
field, which his goodness clothes in beauty, and the fowls 
of the air, which his bounty feeds. 

The doctrine of hereditary depravity has likewise been 
the foundation of a belief, which has prevailed extensive- 
ly among a certain class of Christians, and has not unfre- 
quently been been used as an irresistible argument for giv- 
ing encouragement to the missionary cause, (I mean no 
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reflection upon the motives of those who engage in this 
cause,) and has doubtless done more for the support of for- 
eign missions than every other consideration ; I refer to the 
belief of the utter destruction of all the heathen, who are 
not visited with the light of the gospel, and converted to 
its truths. And yet I know not as this belief, notwith- 
standing its prevalence, is any less irrational, or unscrip- 
tural, or reflects less upon the divine character, than the 
doctrine relating to infants, which has just been considered. 

7. In the last place, we object to the doctrine under con- 
sideration, because it U opposed to the general language of the 
scriptures. 

If we examine the Mosaic account of the transgression 
of our first parents, we shall find nothing which appears 
in the least to favor the idea that Adam after his disobe- 
dience was totally depraved, and that he transmitted a 
a totally depraved nature with its tremendous consequen- 
ces to all his posterity. We shall not find it there said, 
that a ^^ covenant was made with Adam, not only for him- 
self but for his posterity." We shall not find it there as- 
serted, or implied, that ^^ all mankind" are partakers of 
his guilt, that they '^ sinned in him and fell with him in 
his first transgression." He was forbidden, on penalty of 
death, to eat ^^ of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil." And after he had broken this command, God pro- 
nounced a curse upon the ground for his sake ; and said, 
^^ in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life." 
^' In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground ; for out of it wast thou taken ; 
for dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return." He 
then provided apparel for him and Eve, and '^ sent him 
forth from the garden of Eden, to till the ground from 
whence he was taken." How much support the doctrine 
of hereditary sin receives from the account, which Moses 
has here given of <' the fall" audits consequences. Heave 
you to judge. 

If we look a little farther, we shall find that the sons 
of Adam, — who, we should think, would have partaken 
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largely of the corrupt nature of their father, — ^instead of 
being '^ indispoiedy duabkdj and made apposite to aU th4a is spir^ 
ihMliygoodj and wholly incUned to aU evU^ and that contvm- 
dUt/j^^* actually possessed the power of doing well, of 
performing duties acceptably in the sight of heaven ; that 
one of them found favor with the Lord, and to the other it 
was said, ^^ if thou doe^ iteU shalt thou not be accepted ?" 

The passages of scripture from which the doctrine of 
innate depravity has been inferred, instead of being des* 
criptive of the nature of man, abstractly considered, relate 
only to the moral condition of individuals ; or have ref- 
erence to a very corrupt state of a community or people, 
at some particular period. Who would think of judging 
of human nature from individual instances of immorality 
and vice ? How unjust is it, to compare the Christian 
world to the world before the flood ; and to infer that 
our natural character is altogether sinful, because some of 
the antediluvians fell into a state of deplorable wicked- 
ness? We might as well judge of the human mind from 
particular instances of idiocy, or of mental derangement, 
or judge of the moral condition of all the cities that have 
ever existed, from that of Sqdom, as to infer the entire 
corruption of human nature from individual characters, 
or from certain communities, which were distinguished 
from the rest of the world by their vices and crimes. 

The Almighty has revealed himself, as sustaining to- 
wards us the endearing relation of a Parent ; and has de- 
clared, that he is more ready to bestow upon us his bless- 
ings, than any earthly parent is to give good gifts to his 
children. What are the feelings of parents towards their 
offspring ? Are they not among the strongest that find a 
place in the human breast ? Is there any thing on earth 
can eradicate them ? No. The reverses of fortune, the 
storms of adversity, and the various ills that ^^ flesh is 
heir to,'' do but draw closer and tighter the cords of an 
unconquerable love. And even filial ingratitude and un- 



* Westminster Assembly's Larger Catechism. 
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kindness cannot estrange the parental heart from the ob- 
ject of its tenderest affection. And yet, it is said in scrip- 
tore, that God looks upon his children with still greater 
regard. 

Suppose that parents should be so cruel and unnatural, 
as to require of their offspring to perform the duties of ma- 
turer years ; and should subject them to the severest pun- 
ishments for not achieving impossibilities.* Suppose the 
maternal heart should be utterly dead to the feelings of 
humanity — that she who bears the name of mother, — ^a 
name with which is ever associated all that is kind, devot- 
ed and affectionate,— should, notwithstanding its imploring 
look and outstretched arms, tear her first*bom from her 
bosom, and dash it from her ; and as it lies at her feet, 
should look with unconcern upon its convulsed and ago- 
nized form, and hear without emotion the last piercing 
shrieks of dissolving nature, and not even extend her 
hand to afford relief, or to assuage its mortal pangs. Sup- 
pose, I say, that parents should thus treat their children ; 
and that the fond mother should thus outrage nature ; 
would their conduct, let me ask, be more strange and un- 
natural, than is the conduct of Deity, if the doctrine of 
hereditary depravity be true ?t And yet, we are assured 
by the scriptures, that when our father and our mother 
forsake us, then the Lord will take us up. Can a woman 
forget her sucking child, that she should not have compas- 
sion on the son of her bosom? Yea, they may forget, yet 
will I not forget thee, saith the merciful Father of the 
children of men. 



* Ques. ^* Is not God unjust, when he requires of man what 
we are not able to perform 1" Ans. '* Not in the least.'' Hei- 
dleburg Confession, used by the German protestants. 

f ** It seems to me pretty manifest that none can, in good con- 
sistence with themselves, own a real imputation of the guilt of 
Adam's first sin to his posterity, without [owning that they are 
justly viewed and treated as sinners^ truly guilty and children of 
wrath on that account ;" Edwards on Original Sin. Works, 
vol. 6, p. 462. 
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The scriptures throughout address us as beings, who are, 
indeed, imperfect, and exposed to temptation and sin, but, 
at the same time, capable of high degrees of moral excel- 
lence. Do not all the commands^ invitations^ and promises of 
scripture, clearly imply that men are free agents ; that 
they can be actuated by religious motives, and can serve 
God acceptably ? ^' Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and let him return un- 
to the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him ; and to 
our God, for he will abundantly pardon." ^^ Return unto 
me, and I will return unto you, saith the Lord of hosts." 
^' Cast away from you all your transgressions — ^and make 
you a new heact and a new spirit." 

It is expressly declared by revelation that we are not 
accountable for any sins but our own. '^ The son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father 
bear the iniquity of the son : the righteousness of the 
righteous shall be upon him*, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him." ^' Behold, all souls are mine; 
as the soul of the father, so also the soul of the son is 
mine ; the soul that sinneth it shall die." 

I might refer to almost innumerable passages of scrip- 
ture, which militate against the doctrine of innate de- 
pravity; but I have time to notice only those which con- 
tain the memorable declaration of our Saviour respecting 
the purity and innocence of children. '^ Suffer little chiU 
dren^'^'* says he, " to come unto me, and forbid them not; for 
of such is the kingdom of God,^^ " Except ye be converted 
and become as little chUdren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of God,^^ " Whosoover shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child, he shall not enter t/teretn." '^ *Snd he took 
them up in his arms, put his hands upon them, and blessed 2Aem." 

Who can read this without having more favorable ideas 
of the nature God has given us, than are often entertained; 
and without being convinced, that, however much of ac- 
quired depravity there may be in after life, in infancy there 
is no hereditary guilt; nothing that is morally wrong, noth- 
ing that is offensive in the sight of heaven. If those chil- 
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dren had been born with guilty natures, had been ^' whol- 
ly inclined to all evil/' ^^ unlike and opposed to God," 
and the subjects of divine wrath; would such have been 
the language of our Saviour ? Would he have looked 
upon them with so much regard, and blessed them? 
Would he have held them up, as objects worthy of all 
imitation, and declared that ^< of such is the kingdom of 
heaven"? It appears to me that this declaration is an un- 
answerable argument against the doctrine of original sin. 
If Christ regarded young children as innocent and pure, 
like the children of light, the beings of a heavenly king- 
dom; who can bring himself to believe, or, for a mo- 
ment, harbor the thought, that they are mordly corrupt^ 
the enemies of God, and guilty in his sight ? 

I have thus considered some of the objections to hered- 
itary and total depravity. It has been my endeavor to 
give the CahinisHc view of this doctrine; to speak of it, as 
it is expressed in the creeds and confessions of faith, and 
maintained by distinguished Theologians, of that denom- 
ination. How far modern Calvinists have departed from 
the doctrine, in this sense of it, I will not attempt to say. 
But, that many, who call themselves Calvinists, have de- 
parted widely from it, and adhere to it only in a modified 
and less objectionable sense, I rejoice to believe. I re- 
joice that the spirit of free inquiry has gone abroad, and 
is widely disseminated; that the human mind, which has 
so long been enslaved to false views of religion, is begin- 
ning to assert its freedom, and to claim the prerogative, 
most justly its own, of thinking and judginjE^ for itself on 
religious subjects. And I cannot but indulge the hope, 
that the present period is the twilight of a bright and glo- 
rious age, when the world will be more generally enlight- 
ened by the pure word of God; when more exalted and 
ennobling conceptions of the Author of our being will 
prevail; and Christians will be more of one mind and one 
heart. 

'' lam verily perewided^^^ says the ever to be venerated 
18 
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John Robinson, ^* lam eery conJidmU^ tiuU Ae Lord km m&re 
tnUh yet to inak forth oviof hii holy uord.^^ 

These words seem to have been almost the language of 
prophecy. It appears to me that this truth is now fast 
breaking forth from the volume of revelation; that just 
and rational views of religion are spreading far and wide 
with a resistless, and almost omnipotent energy. And as 
well might the frail net-work of the humble fisherman 
stop the current of a mighty river; as well might the 
straw-built barrier oppose the incoming of the tides of 
ocean ; or the thin mists of morning delay the course 
of the advancing sun in the heavens; as that any mortal 
power should stop the progress of religious truth, of pure 
and uncorrupted Christianity. 

^ FVom a Sermon of John Robinson, first minister of the Pil- 
grims, preached to them in 1620, about die time of their leamg 
Holland. 
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HERESY: ITS NATURE AND EFFECTS. 



Romans, xvi. 17, 18. 
Now I beseech you., brethren^ mark them which cau.te divisions and 
offences f contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned; and 
avoid them : for they tluit are such, serve not our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

From ecclesiastical history we learn that, from the first 
introduction of Christianity into the world, its professors 
have been divided into numerous sects and parties. To 
whatever cause these divisions may be ascribed, whether 
to difference of opinion relative to the doctrines of the 
gospel, or to the ambition and jealousy of aspiring heresi- 
archs, or to that restlessness and turbulence of spirit for 
which many men are distinguished, they are found to 
have existed at an early period of the christian era. Even 
St. Paul, in his day, found occasion to condemn, and en- 
deavor to heal, divisions which had already taken place 
among the followers of Christ. Evils which arose at the 
very commencement of the christian dispensation, and 
which originate in the nature and condition of man, still 
unhappily prevail in the world, and, to all human appear- 
ance, seem likely to continue. It was in those ages only, 
when papal supremacy was extended over all the nations 
of Christendom, and when men either chose not, or durst 
not, or could not think for themselves, that uniformity of 

19 
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opinion and of worship prevailed among professing Chris- 
tians. Then all were unanimous in receiving the dogmas, 
in adopting the modes, and in stooping under the load of 
superstitions, imposed on them by their ghostly rulers. 
To this state of darkness and stupidity who would not 
prefer all the evils which result from freedom of inquiry, 
and with which we, of the present day, are so greatly af- 
flicted ? The former was a state of idiocy for which no 
remedy existed: the latter a delirium, which may, in time, 
be removed. 

Mere difference of opinion, however, is not the evil 
which we chiefly deprecate ; nor is it the evil which St. 
Paul, in the text, had, especially, in his view. It was the 
animosities, and the alienation of affection, and the divis- 
ions of the churches, resulting from this difference of 
opinion, or from some other causes, which the apostle de- 
plored, and endeavored to heal. It is the same evil which 
we, at the present day, Iiave so much reason to lament; 
and which every friend of religion must fervently pray 
the God of order and peace to remove. 

The text will lead me to consider the character of those, 
of whom the apostle here speaks; and the pernicious ef- 
fects upon Cliristianity which their conduct was adapted 
to produce. 

^ Mark them which cause divisions and offences.' The 
persons against whom the apostle here puts the Roman 
Christians on their guard,and points out as characters with 
whom it would be dangerous to associate, were disorder- 
ly teachers who, under a pretence of correcting prevail- 
ing errors of doctrine, interrupted the peac^, and destroy- 
ed the harmony of the churches. These factious teach- 
ers embraced, indeed, the christian religion, but, at the 
same time, were dissatisfied with the simplicity in which 
it was taught by our Saviour and his apostles ; and were 
desirous of incorporating with it some of the doctrines, 
and some of the ceremonies of the Mosaic dispensation. 
They represented St. Paul, and the other apostles, as er- 
roneous in their opinions, and as too liberal in their sen- 
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timents; and on that accoiint refused to hold christian fel- 
lowship with them. A learned and very able commenta- 
tor,* in a note on this passage, remarks, that * the apostle 
had in his eye the Jewish teachers who, in many church- 
es, set up separate assemblies for the worship of God, on 
pretence of greater orthodoxy and sanctity than others, 
and who would admit none into their communion, but 
such as joined them in their peculiarities, and who repre- 
sented all others as erroneous and impious.' In the wri- 
tings of the apostles, these troublesome teachers are fre- 
quently mentioned and alluded to; especially in the epis- • 
tie of Jude, where they are characterized as those who, 
opposing the apostles, separate themselves from the true 
disciples of Christ, having neither the spirit of God, nor 
the spirit of right reason. Though they made high pre- 
tensions to orthodoxy, and a pure worship, they were the 
heretics of that day; sometimes corrupting the doctrines, 
and always disturbing the peace and harmony of the 
churches. Their disorderly conduct constituted the her- 
esy of the early Christians, mentioned and condemned in 
the apostolic epistles. Their conduct^ I say, constituted 
heresy, not their opinions; for to opinions the term heresy, 
in the New Testament, is no where applied. This appli- 
cation of the term has been introduced in modern times, 
through one of those changes in language which not un- 
frequently take place. In the days of the apostles, and 
for several centuries after their days, no one was denom- 
inated a heretic, on account of the doctrines believed by 
him, however novel, or however erroneous, they may 
have been. The most palpable and the most pernicious 
errors may have been entertained and propagated, and yet 
the advocates of tliem, while demeaning themselves as 
quiet and peaceable members of the christian community, 
were never branded with the reproachful appellation of 
heretic. They who were so denominated may indeed have 
adopted, and, perhaps, really did, in most instances,' 
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adopt erroneous opinions; but it was not for that reason, 
that they were denominated, or denounced as heretics. 
Heresy, in the apostolic sense of the word, is well defin- 
ed by St. Paul, in the text: it is ^ causing dwirions and of- 
fetices^ among thtfolUmtrs of Christy — sowing the seeds of dis- 
cord among brethren^ — dissolving the unity of tlie spirit^ and 
severing the bond of peace : in a wordy it is not only disturbing 
the tranquillity of the churches^ but actually dividing themj and 
forming new societies of seceders from tke old. Such was the 
herefjy of which the apostles speak, and which they se- 
verely censure. It did not consist in what, in modem 
times, it has been made to consist, in adopting religious 
opinions, different from those which are entertained by 
the multitude. ^ No person,' says the learned and catho- 
lic Dr. Campbell, ^ No person who, in the spirit of can- 
dor and charity, adheres to that which, to the best of his 
judgment, is right, though in his opinion he should be 
mistaken, is, in the scriptural sense, either schismatic or 
heretic. He, on the contrary, whatever sect he belongs 
to, is more entitled to these odious appellations, who is 
most apt to throw the imputation on others.' 

If the preceding account of heresy is correct, and con- 
fident I am that it admits of no reasonable controversy, 
we can be at no loss to determine to whom this crime may 
he imputed, at the present day. — And here, I am appre- 
hensive, is a charge to which Christians, of all denomina- 
tions, must, in a greater or less degree, plead guilty; for 
what denomination of Christians has not been a partaker 
of this sin? — has not been guilty of causing divisions and 
offences in the religious community ? Certain it is, that 
divisions exist to an unprecedented extent. There are 
heresies innumerable, in the midst of us, adid all around 
us. How many of our old societies, which had long en- 
joyed harmony and peace, have, recently, been divided! — 
not because they were too large to meet, and to worship, 
in one assembly ; but because there were those among 
them, or near them, who caused divisions and offences. 
Travelling in any direction, through the country, we can. 
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almost everywhere, trace the footsteps of heresy — this 
demon of discord. Hardly can we enter a town or a vil- 
lage, however small, or however poor, when we are not 
struck with the appearance of two church spires, where 
we have been accustomed to see but one, and where but 
one was needed: prompting us to ask, with a sigh, ^ b 
Christ diMed ?' 

To charge any one denomination of Christians, rather 
than others, with the exciting and promoting of these di- 
visions, may appear uncandid and invidious, and lead to 
mutual crimination and recrimination. A sectarian spirit 
eeems to have pervaded the whole christian community. 
By every denomination uuparalieied efforts are made to 
increase its numbers, and to extend its influence. Every 
sect sends forth its tracts, and its gazettes, and its period* 
icals, for the propagation and defence of its distinguish- 
ing tenets. Can we believe that all this awakened atten- 
tion is devoted to the advancement of religion itself — of 
practical piety and holiness, and of those fundamental doc- 
trines which constitute the essence of Christianity ? Have 
we not too much reason to fear that, in many instances, 
at least, it is devoted to the advancement of particular 
opinions, merely, which distinguish one denomination 
from another; but which are, by no means, essential to 
the christian character or to future salvation ? Is all this 
unusual zeal which we observe, at the present day, of that 
holy and benevolent kind which regards the glory of Ood, 
the honor of the Saviour, and the best interests of man ? 
Or is it mere sectarian zeal, of that selfish character which 
seeks, merely, to increase and strengthen a party? 

At a time, like the present, when so great excitement rel- 
ative to the subject of religion prevails, it behooves all 
who profess to be the followers of the ' Prince of peace,' 
to examine themselves, and see ^ what manner of spirit 
they are of.' Rending the veil with which they hide 
themselves from themselves, and tracing the tortuous 
winding of their own hearts, how many will discover, 
that neither the object proposed by them, nor the method 
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in which it is pursued, can meet the approving smiles of 
an enlightened conscience. Admitting, however, that the 
end proposed is worthy of the highest attention and the 
most ardent pursuit, still, that circumstance cannot justify 
any unlawful means adopted for its attainment. Relig- 
ious sects, therefore, should they embrace opinions the 
most correct, may, yet, by the manner in which they 
propagate and defend them, be guilty of the most de- 
structive heresies; so that even they who arrogate to 
themselves the title of orthodox, whether their distin- 
guishing tenets are correct or erroneous, may, after all, 
be found, paradoxical as it may seem to many, to be the 
greatest heretics of the day. If they, more than any oth- 
er denomination of Christians, are causing divisions and 
offences, destroying the peace and harmony of churches, 
and threatening the very existence of many religious so- 
cieties, they fall under the description of those characters, 
whom we are directed by St. Paul, in the text, to *• mark 
and avoid.' 

Before dismissing this part of my subject, I would re- 
mark, that heresy does not consist in a mere secession 
from one religious society, and the instituting of another; 
but entirely in the cause and manner and circumstances 
of this secession. When a society becomes so numerous 
or so extended, as to render it inconvenient for the whole 
population to worship in one place, then, to be sure, a 
part may, without injury to the whole, and without a vi- 
olation of christian charity, form themselves into a new 
society, and remain in harmonious fellowship with the 
old. In this case there is no heresy ; for the separation 
takes place in a spirit of peace and good will. 

I will state another case more in point; — when a minor 
part of a society are, by the majority, deprived of their 
rights, or denied the privileges to which as Christians 
they are entitled, and are unable to obtain redress of griev- 
ances, then, they are justifiable, in the sight of God, and 
of every impartial man, in withdrawing from that socie- 
ty, and in forming themselves into a new one; where they 
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can enjoy religions ordinances unmolested. In this case, 
they are not justly liable to the reproachful appellation 
of heretic. The crime of heresy is imputable to the ma- 
jority, by whom they were driven to this resort. They 
are the cause of the division and the offence; and they are 
responsible for all the evils resulting from their intoler- 
ance. 

I am, in the next place, to consider the evils, occasion- 
ed by the divisions and offences so unhappily, and so ex- 
tensively, prevalent in the christian community. 

The authors and the promoters of them, says the apos- 
tle in the text, ^ serve not our Lord Jesus Christ.' By 
such means, instead of promoting the cause of pure and 
undefiled religion, they impair its energy, diminish its in- 
fluence, retard its progress, and, inno^small degree, bring 
it into contempt. By preventing the genuine effects which 
Christianity was designed to produce, they defeat the 
great purpose of its institution. ' The end of the com- 
mandment is charity.' But these divisions and offences 
are adapted to exterminate this divine principle from the 
hearts of men, and to supplant it with malice and envy 
and dissocial affection. Now, to build up faith upon the 
ruins of peace and love, is not to promote, but to injure 
and obstruct the cause of Christ. It is to exchange the 
most valuable of all possessions, for something of compar- 
atiyely little worth. For ^ though I have all faith, and 
all knowledge, and have not charity, I am nothing.' 

Besides contravening the great purpose of the gospel, 
these unhappy divisions and animosities, in many instan- 
ces, deprive people of some of the most efficient means of 
religious improvement. Of many christian societies, in 
our country, such is the condition, so small and so feeble, 
that they will not admit, without irreparable injury, of a 
division, or of a loss of any considerable number of their 
members. To support the institution, and to provide for 
the regular administration of christian ordinances, the 
combined strength and exertions of the whole body, are 
hardly sufficient. To divide such societies, or to occa- 
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sion any considerable secession from them, is to destroy 
them. Houses so slender, divided against themselves, 
must, inevitably, fall. 

There is another way in which these divisions and of- 
fences, so extensively prevalent in the religions world, are 
injurious to the cause of Christianity. The animosities 
which exist among the professed subjects of the ' Prince of 
peace,' the bitter contentions and the unhallowed zeal, 
about modes and forms and points of doubtful specula* 
tion, produce, in some, a coldness and indifference, to- 
wards the whole system of Christianity; and in others, a 
spirit of scepticism and infidelity. That the gospel should 
be rejected, on account of the imperfection and the faults 
of its real or pretended friends, we know, indeed, to be 
the effect of human prejudice. One would think, that 
men endued with reason, and the power of reflection, 
would be capable of so much discrimination, as to distin- 
guish and separate Christianity itself, from the corruptions 
which have been introduced into the system; and to esti- 
mate its value by a more correct standard, than the lives 
and conduct of some of its professors: — ^that they would 
not reject the well laid foundation, because some unskil- 
ful builders have erected thereon an edifice of ^ hay and 
wood and stubble.' This is un philosophical, and every 
way unworthy of beings, to whom the inspiration of the 
Almighty has given understanding. Since, however, most 
people are governed, in their opinions and practices, more 
by prejudice than by reason, the imperfections and the 
crimes of nominal Christians will, by no inconsiderable 
part of the world, be ascribed to Christianity itself. How 
frequently do we hear it objected to the truth and divini- 
ty of our holy religion, that its friends and advocates are 
at variance among themselves, and divided into numerous 
sects and parties; all zealous in defending their religion, 
and yet unable to determine what it is. What one re- 
ceives as a pure doctrine of the gospel, another rejects as 
a dangerous and criminal error. The manner in which 
some worship God. others call heresy. This diversity of 
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opinion and these contentions are not confined to the com* 
mon and illiterate class of Christians, who are, in a great 
measure, incapable of deep research, and unable to assign 
a satisfactory reason of their belief. They are no less 
prevalent among men eminent for talents and learning 
and theological knowledge. Men who devote their whole 
lives to the pursuit of religious truth, who not only 
search the scriptures, but avail themselves of the learned 
labors of all ages, are as remote from unanimity of senti- 
ment as Christians in the ordinary walks of life. From 
these conflicting opinions and contradictory creeds, it is, 
by many, inferred, that our divine religion is all a mere 
imposture, the production of priestcraft, the child of su- 
perstition and credulity — that the sacred scriptures, which 
we have been accustomed to revere as the word of God, 
are but cunningly or foolishly devised fables. A revela- 
tion not understood, it is contended, is no revelation. If 
Christianity is incapable of being explained by its friends 
and advocates, it must be, it is inferred, a mass of incon- 
sistencies, destitute alike of divinity and of truth; and if 
it is a perpetual source of animosity among its professors, 
and of confusion and contention in society, better aban- 
don it altogether, and resort to the religion of nature, or 
to no religion at all. 

Such are the conclusions drawn, by many, from the ^ di- 
visions and offences' which exist in the Christian commu- 
nity. 

Let those, therefore, who cause these divisions and of- 
fences, consider the awful responsibility which they as- 
sume — consider that, through their means, ' the way of 
truth is evil spoken of,' and that they are furnishing the 
enemies of our religion with weapons, which are wielded 
against it with fearful effect. 

But is there no remedy for the evils, with which our 
religious community is afflicted ? Are there no salutary 
measures to be adopted — no balm in Gilead to heal its 
wounds — no means by which order and peace and tran- 
quillity can be restored to the agitated and distracted 

20 
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churches 1 Its condition calls loudly for healing meas- 
ures: for prosperity within her palaces can result only 
from peace within her walls. The church of Christ is 
not the pool of Bethesda, whose salutary virtue depends 
on the troubling of its waters: if it were, all might hope 
to be healed, without lingering long in its porches; for 
there is no want of angels to perform the benevolent of- 
fice of disturbing its tranquillity. No, in the present 
case, we need an angel of peace to descend, with power 
to rebuke the wind and the sea, and to say, with effect, 
to the raging waters, ^ Peace, be still.' For the disorders 
whicli we deplore, the only remedy that can be prescribed, 
and could it be adopted, would not fail of success, is a 
spirit of candor, and moderation, and charity which 
thinketh no evil. 

The increasing light which is spreading its beams 
around us, aided by the ' Father of lights,' it is con- 
fidently expected, will, — gradually , no doubt, but ctr- 
tainlyj — convince us of the importance of uniting in de- 
fence of those fundamental doctrines which we all be- 
lieve, in the practice of those duties which we all ac- 
knowledge, and in the exercise of that mutual charity, 
which we are called upon, by the most powerful consid- 
erations, to cultivate. Of this union, we may, at no dis- 
tant day, feel the importance, and the necessity. Should 
that spirit of unbelief, and of hostility to the gospel, 
^ which already works in the children of disobedience,' 
again rear its horrid head,*" and make a last, desperate at- 
tempt ^ against the Lord, and against his anointed,' we 
should, then, find it necessary to lay aside our party ani- 
mosities, and minor differences, and unite all our efforts, 
in defence of our common faith. Who can tell, but di* 
vine providence will permit, what circumstances seem al- 
ready to indicate, infidelity to prevail, to such an extent 
as to alarm Christians of every sect, and convince them 
of the absurdity and the danger of their mutual dissen- 
sions! Nations, when invaded by foreign enemies, forget 
their party feelings, and their domestic .feuds; and unite, 
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as a band of brothers, in defending their altars and their 
firesides. Christians, it is hoped, will adopt the same wise 
policy; and make the defence of the gospel a common 
csattse. Perceiring the whole system assailed, and the very 
foundation threatened, they will feel, that our holy re- 
ligion, as understood by any sect, is infinitely important. 
They will cling to it as their last hope; and gladly obtain 
aid and assistance from Christians of any denomination. 
The orthodox will feel, that the time demands such aux- 
iliaries as Locke, and Lardner, and Price, and Priestley, 
though now branded by them with the odious appellation 
of heretic: and the liberal will rejoice in the aid which 
may be abundantly furnished from the ranks of ortho- 
doxy. 

Before concluding this discourse, it will not be deemed 
improper to obviate the objection against the truth of 
Christianity, arising from the diversity of sentiment ex- 
isting among its friends; and from the numerous sects and 
parties into which they are divided. 

This objection, though frequently brought forward, 
with great confidence of its strength, will, when impar- 
tially examined, appear to be extremely feeble. The ar- 
gument against the truth of our religion, derived from 
the diversity of opinion, and the perpetual contentions 
existing among its friends, proves nothing, because it 
proves too much. By the same argument it may be proved, 
that there is no truth in the opinions which people enter- 
lain relative to any subject; nor in any of the principles 
on which people act. Christians differ no more in their 
religious opinions, than mankind differ in opinion relative 
to every other important subject. 

Turning our attention to the subject of medicine, we 
perceive, that the masters of the healing art are no less 
divided in their opinions relative to the theory and prac- 
tice of physic, than are divines relative io certain contro- 
verted points in theology. Lawyers maintain endless dis- 
putes about the sense of common and of statute law. 
Statesmen and politicians turn the world upside down 
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with their contentions about liberty and the rights of maOf 
and the principles and the measures of civil government. 
Philosophers have their different sects and parties. They 
explain, in a variety of ways, the properties of matter, 
the laws of motion, and the phenomena of nature. It 
would be endless to point out all the absurdities resulting 
from the argument now under consideration. Admitting 
that we must reject, as false and useless, every opinion 
or notion in which men are not universally agreed, me- 
chanics must abandon their occupations, because they dif- 
fer in regard to the rules of their respective arts: hus- 
bandmen must let their grounds lie uncultivated, because 
they differ in their opinions respecting the principles and 
the practice of agriculture: men must engage in no busi- 
ness or pursuit, until every body is agreed as to the most 
correct method of procedure: and even the traveller, when 
directed to different roads, by different persons, must stand 
still, relinquish his journey, and retrace his steps. An 
argument which leads to conclusions so absurd, is a mis- 
erable one, and must be abandoned. 

Finally, after contemplating and deploring the evils 
which result from the animosities and contentions and di- 
visions prevalent in the christian world — and I fear, that 
to contemplate and deplore them is all that we can do— 
we must feel, deeply, the importance of ^ following after 
the things which make for peace;'— of permitting no dif- 
ference of opinion to produce an alienation of affection, 
towards those with whom we ought to be united in the 
bonds of friendship and christian charity. 

How happy would it be, if all the friends of religion 
would think more of those important doctrines in which we 
all agree — and we certainly do aU tigree in the most import- 
ant — and less of those minor doctrines about which we dif- 
fer ! By cultivating a spirit of peace and charity, we should 
honor and promote the cause of that holy religion which 
we profess, and become qualified for that better world, 
where we shall know, by happy experience, 'how good and 
how pleasant it is, for brethren to dwell together in unity.' 
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ON SECTARIANISM. 



I Corinthians, iii. 3. 

For while on$ saitk^ I am of Paul^ and another^ I am of ApoUoSt 
are ye not carnal 1 

From these words, you will anticipate the subject of 
my diicoiirae. It is the spirit of sectarianism, which is 
here condemned, and against which I shall take the apos- 
tolic warrant for speaking freely. And let me add, that 
when I say this, I have not in my mind the idea of evil 
that attaches to some remote people, or some other peo<* 
pie than ourselves. I do not mean to preach against the 
sectarian spirit of any particular sect or party. But I 
mean to preach against my own, and yours, and that of 
every body else. Sectarianism altogether and every 
where I would contend against. 

But first let me endeavor to point out more particularly 
what I understand by a sectarian spirit. That those who 
think alike should value each other's opinion and society 
on that account, and so far as that consideration goes, in 
nothing surprising nor objectionable. This does not con- 
stitute them a sect. Men think alike on a great many sub*' 
jects of business and of science without forming a party, 
for the promotion of their views. 

Now what is it which will make of a number of per« 
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sons agreeing in opinion, a party or a sect ? — ^for in jdiow- 
ing how a party originates and grows up, we shall go some 
way towards defining it. 

In the first place, the giving them a name will have a 
tendency to produce this result. A common name oper- 
ates upon many minds as a kind of mutual pledge. There 
has been an extraordinary propensity in religious mat- 
ters, to this giving of names. There cannot a dozen of 
men adopt a peculiar set of views, but forthwith they are 
denominated Hopkinsians, or Swedenborgians, or by some 
other title in the extended nomenclature of christian 
sects. Next to giving a name, in its tendency to form a 
sect, is opposition. This binds men together, and makes 
them act for the common defence. And then, when a 
name is fastened on a party, and an opposition is created, 
— then, a wide scope is given for passion and prejudice: 
then come dislike, anger, scorn, variance and slander. 

From this account of the rise of sectarianism, you might 
expect it to be one of the discriminating features of a sect, 
that it would forsake general and generous considerations 
for those which are partial and limited; that its members 
would give up a portion of their individual freedom, to 
the creed or the conduct of the whole body. The ques- 
tion of the sectarian is not simply and only, what is true 
in faith or right in action, but what does the party be- 
lieve, and what is expedient to be done for the party ? 
This last question often involves a still worse; what are 
our appanenU doing ? and what shall toe do to counteract 
them ? So that the whole christian action of a country, 
if it can be called so, is often shaped and directed by 
these party considerations. And men verily think they 
are doing God service, when they are only laboring in the 
service of their own prejudices and passions. 

This account of sectarianism, though very brief and 
general, may serve as a sufficient basis for the remarks 
which I have now to make upon it. 

I. And the first remark I have to offer is, that tecU 
are noi needed, to answer the great purpoeee of chrietiaii action. 
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The efforts of Christians to advance the progress of 
truth and virtue have so long flowed in these sectarian 
channels, that many, no doubt, imagine them to be neces- 
sary. It seems to be thought that these frail and artifi- 
cial works of human device are the very safeguards and 
barriers of religion, and that, if the springs and fountains 
of religious influence were left to flow in their natural 
courses, they would waste themselves, as some of the Af- 
rican rivers have been supposed to do, in barren deserts: 
or else, that the stream of truth itself would become an 
overwhelming torrent of error. It has been adopted, as a 
maxim, because other worldly objects are so promoted, 
that for the advancement of truth and virtue^ men must 
act in masses; that the cause of Christianity is to be urged 
onward, not by individual effort, but by a banded pha- 
lanx; that men must stand shoulder to shoulder and strive 
togethefj in this work. It has been deemed a much more 
powerful method of proposing religious truths or objects, 
to say << toe believe thus and thus, and we ask your coop- 
eration in such and such plans," relying on the authority 
of numbers, than for a man singly to say, ^^ / believe this, 
and / judge that to be right," relying upon the simple 
reasonableness of the doctrine and the manifest expedien- 
cy of the proposed measure. Nay, he who will stand 
aloof from all sects, who will be called by none of their 
names, and will bind himself to none of their measures, 
though giving perhaps the clearest proof of adherence to 
the great Christian Master, must look to have his very 
fidelity called in question: he will be scarcely a Christian 
in the general esteem; he will be little belter than an infi- 
del. At any rate he may look, in these days, to have no 
peace, though perhaps it is the very thing he seeks for, 
till he has declared of what sect or party he is. He can 
have no standing among Christians, till this is settled. 
His liberality will be regarded as a cloak for indifference 
to all religion. Men will not be easy, till with doubts, 
and questions and suspicions, they have ferreted out the 
imagined mystery and secret of his candor and impartial* 
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ity. In fact, he is so great an anomaly in iheae times, 
that the age must be pardoned for not being able to under^ 
stand him. . 

Now, against this current of opinion, 1 shall ventim 
to act so far on the principle I am defending, as to stand 
up, and, however feebly, to oppose myself. I do not be- 
lieve in this supposed necessity of sectarian combinaiions 
to promote the cause of truth and virtue. I do not be«- 
lieve that a man to do the utmost good that he is able, 
need to enlist himself under the banner of any sect. I af>- 
peal to history. And I fearlessly assert, that the cause of 
christian truth has always been most effectually advanced, 
not by masses of men hut by individuals. How was it 
originally ? From one teacher in Judea, the light of truth 
went forth among the nations. Twelve men from the vil- 
lages of Galilee, spread it through the Roman Empire. 
Look, again, at the Reformation. It was Luther, and 
Melancthon, and Zuinglius, — it was Luther almost alone, 
that gave the impulse, which has agitated all the moral 
elements of Christianity and shaken the whole mass of 
Christendom to its centre. The great Reformers, the 
great and master spirits of all ages, have not said, ^^wt be- 
lieve thus and thus ;'' — ^they have not been able to offer the 
sanction of numbers ; they have not wanted it. The voice 
of truth has been one, solitary, self-moving power ; — not 
enfeebled and dwinclled by division and plurality, but sin- 
gle and supreme, — ^mighty in its individual force, strong 
in that reason of men to which it has appealed. 

Nay more ; it is when this individual voice, appealing 
to reason, has become the creed of many, appealing to au- 
thority — it is when parties have been formed and multi- 
tudes have followed in the reformer's path, — it is when 
men have leaned one upon another, and lost the freedons of 
individuals in the faith of numbers ; — it is then, that the 
progress of truth has been stopped, and centuries of inac- 
tion and bondage have rolled on,till newReformers arose to 
unseal again the fountains of religious light, and to arooie 
the spirit of tame acquiescence to inquiry and freedom. 
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Aeii let it be remembered, 'Aat the argument I am yur- 
Jiiing, gains strength with every advance which the world 
makes in eduoation, in reading, and general intelligence. 
!£, in a darker and ruder age, truth was strong and did of 
itself prevail, it would be mere faintheartedness to distrust 
it now. If, in the childhood of intellect, when it had 
greater need to be led, it did nevertheless answer to the 
simple call of truth, unaided by any authority or combi- 
nation, can it not be trusted in that nearer approach whidi 
the world has now made to its manhood and maturity ? 

What I have thus far said, relates, it is true, to but one 
department of christian action, — to the promotion of truth* 
But the same remarks apply to religious exertion in all its 
forms. I allow that combinations for certain objects may 
be expedient. Chris^tian congregations, Missionary socie- 
ties. Book and Tract associations are' of this nature. But 
they need not be sectarian combinations. They need not 
be actuated by a sectarian spirit. There is no reason in 
the nature of things, why all Christians — Christians of ev- 
ery sect, may not harmoniously unite in these associations. 
The passions and prejudices of different sects may divide 
them, but their true and real interests do not put them 
asunder. Their real interests are the same. The interests 
of virtue and goodness, of morality and devotion, are for- 
ever the same. It is here, that all sects stand upon com* 
mon ground. And they may as well truly love one anoth- 
er, and desire each other's good, they may be as ready to 
see and acknowledge each other's good qualities, as if they 
were all of the same sect. 

It may be said, that thus speaking we condemn our- 
selves. Perhaps we do. I am not anxious to deny the in- 
ference. I am afraid of a sectarian spirit among ourselves.. 
I have no more pleasure in this spirit among Unitarians, 
than among any other Christians. I fear that it does pre- 
vail among us, that it has an undue and unhappy preva- 
lence in onr churches, our Missionary societies and Tract 
associations. I speak as I do, if I may be allowed to say 
so, for our own admonition. 
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But I should do injustice to the Unitarian Body, if I did 
not also, — having said thus much — ^if I did not also, speak 
for its defence. We have been compelled to take separate 
ground. We would have lived, and associated, and com- 
muned with our fellow Christians, as brethren, but they 
would not suffer us. We did, indeed, differ with them in 
opinion, but we did not deny their sincerity or virtue, nor 
cast contempt upon their hope of heaven. We did not 
seek for strife nor division, but our language was ^' let there 
be peace between you and us." We did not utter a word 
in our oton defence^ till, by the most aggravated provoca- 
tion, we were compelled to do it. It is, if I mistake not, 
a singular distinction of the Unitarian Body among mod- 
ern sects, that it did not originate in a sectarian spirit. 

But although it did not originate in this spirit, yet, be- 
ing a separate body, it is sufficiently liable to entertain it. 
It is for this reason, among others, that I have chosen to 
make it a subject of particular discourse. 

II. Having therefore shown the needlessness of a sec- 
tarian spirit, I shall now proceed, in the second place, to 
point out some of its evils. 

In speaking of these evils I need not revert to former 
tinges. I need not show what the spirit of sectarianism has 
been. It has been indeed a spirit of war in the Christian 
Church, and it has deluged more than one country with 
the blood of Christians. 

But the sectarian spirit is still at war with a pure and 
generous philanthropy, with true Christianity, and with 
the real freedom and enlargement of the human mind. 

1 . It is at war with a pure and generous philanthropy, 
with a wide and expansive love of human kind. 

This is taught us by the light of nature. And I am not 
sure but those who lived under that light, inculcated the 
sentiment, if they did not enforce the practice, of univer- 
sal love to a greater extent than we do. The old Roman 
indifference to all the varieties of Religion which were 
embraced in the Empire, has been a topic of christian 
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scorn and reproach, that might better have been reserved 
for our own heinous and hateful dissensions. 

It is not of the evil of these dissensions, however, that 
I am now speaking, but of the hostility that exists between 
the sectarian spirit and all generous philanthropy. The 
thorough-going sectarian looks not only upon his fellow 
Christians but upon mankind at large, with a cold and 
scornful feeling. That affection to men as such, which 
should go abroad to*the ends of the earth, moves in the 
circle of his own party. What cares he for Pagans and 
Mahometans,^for Hindoos, Monguls^ Tartars ? They are 
not of his religion, and he scarcely feels as if they were 
of his kind. ^' Nay, but does he not send Missionaries 
to them ?" Yes, he sends Missionaries, but for what pur* 
pose ? Why, to convert the people, to convert them to 
Christianity, to convert them not so much to goodness — 
that is what he is not thinking of — not so much to good- 
ness and happiness, as to convert them to his religion. 
Tes, ^^ the mission all divine," of spreading christian light 
and hope, is often made a selfish and, essentially, a sec- 
tarian business. This it is that has tarnished the glory of 
the Roman Catholic Missions, whose great end was ac- 
complished if Pagans would bow to the outward cross and 
acknowledge the authority of the Pope. And this, too, 
has left its stains upon Protestant Missions, whose object 
has been, too often and too much, to force upon reluctant 
Heathens a sectarian creed. 

Nay, more — Christianity itself, not merely in its prop- 
agation, but in the very spirit with which it has been re- 
garded, has but too commonly been made a sectarian in- 
stitution. There is a style of speaking about heathens — 
a tone of boasting and scorn, which is wholly at war both 
with general philanthropy and the spirit of the Gospel. 
If a man would seek out the most odious and scornful 
term to apply to his fellow, he calls him a heathen. This 
putting of more than three quarters of the human race 
under the ban of indiscriminate reprobation and contempt, 
is to pursue a course as hostile to all kind, generous and 
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christian feeling as can well be imagined. It is the very 
spirit as well as language of the ferocious and blood-thirt* 
ty Crusaders. We are forbidden by the spirit of the age, 
from waging actual war against Mahometans and Pagans, 
as such, but we send out spears and arrows in our word«, 
in our current modes of speech. Would it not be a fine 
method, think you, of converting Moslem and Heathen, 
to let them into the spirit of our literature and conversa- 
tion ? '^ No," might they say, *^ we wish not to be con- 
verted to a religion of uncharitableness and scorn !'^ 

And the evil of this sectarian prejudice is so much the 
worse, its spirit is so much the more wrong and unjustifi- 
able and odious, as religion is the great, if not the only 
bond of universal candor and love. It is the last subject 
into which any sectarian feeling should be admitted. In 
many of their social relations men must be' divided, and 
must have separate and local interests. Of families, and 
communities and nations, this is true. But religion is a 
subject on which all men's interest is the same. Religion 
was designed to be the great bond of human society — to 
unite all men in the love of a common Father in Heaven, 
and in the love of one another, — to cause them to feel that 
they are all brethren of one family, and to regard each 
other, not as belonging to different sects, and tribes, and 
nations, but as belonging to that one family. This univer- 
sal bond of jHety and love, the sectarian rudely and impi- 
ously breaks asunder. 

I have now spoken of the first and most obvious evil of 
sectarianism — its hostility to a pure and generous philan- 
thropy. 

2. I shall proceed next to show its hostility to the chris* 
tian religion. 

It is one grand peculiarity of this religion, distinguish- 
ing it from all grosser and more ceremonial systems, that 
it regards men as individuals, that it is not a matter of rit* 
ual or an engine of state, but a subject of personal and in- 
dividual thought and feeling, that it singles out a man from 
the multitude, and proposes to commune with him alone. 
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SectarianUnii on the contrary, blends the man with the 
multitude. It sinks the individual mind in the.spirit and 
creed of the many. 

But it is of the hostility of thils influence to the refined, 
liberal and intellectual character of Christianity that I in- 
tend jnore particularly to speak. ^' For while," says the 
j^postle, '^ for while one saith, I am of Paul, and another, 
I am of Apollos, are ye not carnal ?" Sectarianism is a 
mechanical form of Christianity, unworthy of its divine 
candor and liberality. It is carnal and not spiritual. It 
ift not the intellectual in character, but the rude and un- 
refined. 

The sectarian spirit, so far as it goes, partakes of the 
▼ery genius of barbarism. It is hostile, not only to all 
philanthropic, but especially to all christian regard for 
our fellow men. It is a spirit of clanship and war. He 
who dwells on the other side, not of a river or mountain, 
but of a far more imaginftry line of distinction, is regard- 
ed as an alien if not an enemy. He is of another tribe. 
He is an Infidel, or a Schismatic, or a Heathen, and we 
will have nothing to do with him. The kind feeling of 
the sectarian runs to the separating border, and there stops. 
All beyond is distrust, dislike, caution and contempt. 

I speak not at random, nor without warrant. The old 
relationship between those ancient sects, the Jews and Sa- 
maritans, is actually revived in some of our christian^ 
communities. There are sects which ^' have no dealings" 
with each other. There are those, who will &iiy, but of 
their own party. The trader, the mechanic, the farmer, 
that they deal with, must if possible be of their sect. 
Thus is there revived and nurtured, in the bosom of our 
christian communities, a state of society, as barbarous in 
principle, as that of the wild Highlanders of the last cen- 
tury. I say, of the last century ; for thanks to the refine- 
ipent and intelligence of the present day, those Scottish 
clanships are in a good measure broken up. But the age, 
which will not allow of one kind of clanship and coali- 
tion, we see, but too well, may admit another. Refine- 
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ment does not do away the vices of the human character, 
but oftentimes, only chanoes their form. 

But sectarianism is not only opposed to christian refine^ 
ment and generosity; it is equally opposed to christian 
truth. We hear much about truth, I know, and about 
uniting for its defence. But does truth, does Heaven'sr 
truth need a coalition, and a multitude, and a shout to 
support it ? — Can it be put to vote, and decided by the 
majority ? Can it depend on being registered in a creed, 
and written down on frail parrhment, and on its compel- 
ling the unreflecting multitude to say, "we believe — we 
believe thus and thus," with the solemn stupidity of men 
who know and care nothing about it ? I ask you, I ask 
any reasonable man, do you think the acclamation of (he 
T^hole British people worth half so much as the single 
Judgment of their Milton, their Locke, or their Paley? — 
Do you think the mumbling of ten thousand confessions, 
in their Churches, worth as much as one solitary hour's 
investigation in the study of Newton ? Talk no more, 
then, of a combination, for the promotion of the truth. 
It will promote the cause of a party, and that is all that 
it will promote. Truth disdains a coalition. It has nev-- 
er come amidst a crowd. It has come amidst the deep and 
retired studies of sages and reformers. It has broken up- 
on the ear of hoary prophets in the solitary cave, or the 
waste wilderness. It has answered to the midnight prayer 
of the Son of God. It has been heard in the still small 
voice from the rent mountain, or it has issued from the 
cloud, that overshadowed the mercy seat. It has dwelt 
between the awful cherubim, or it has descended among 
the silent tents of the mount of transfiguration. And 
never has this heavenly visitant that courts solitude and 
silence — never, alas? has it come into the crowd of men 
but it has been degraded and dishonored. 

It will be so now. Make Christianity a National Insti- 
tution, which is making but a larger Sect, and that moment 
all the curses of formality, hypocrisy, and intolerance, 
all these vials of wrath without mixture, will l>e poured 
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out upon it. Commit religion, or what is fancied to^be 
religious truth, to the fostering and plighted care of a 
great and powerful combination, and, from that moment, 
all its sublimity is brought down to the meanness of a par- 
ty affair. Every thing will be seen through a party me- 
dium. Every thing will be measured by party conven- 
ience. And what, then, would you give for the religious 
thought, worth and dignity of such a people ? Do you 
«ver see this nation thrown into violent political parties, 
without feeling that the political judgment of nine out of 
ten among the people, was worth nothing, and without 
feeling, too, that the tone of political virtue was essen- 
tially lowered? It will be so, — if the spirit of party 
grows as it has doiie of late — it will be so in religion. 
The religious character of the country will be degraded. 
The people will be degraded. There will be much and 
large talk, indeed, about a grand, extended, and consoli- 
dated system to put down error and misrule — fine, sound- 
ing words — ^and many will feel as if it was a grand thing 
to belong to this system; — but, after all, the people will 
be degraded! and the christian religion will be degraded 
in their persons! It will not be the Christianity of such 
a land that is destined to unfold, and to lift up on high, 
the majesty and beauty of the divine, original system. 

I speak with no unkindness towards the zealous of any 
sect who may act this miseral>le part. I will not question 
their motives. I presume they think that they are oppo- 
sing error. So we all think. We are all opposing error; 
and through the very goodness of our intentions, we are 
blind to the tendency of our measures. I know that we 
all offer, and, I doubt not, sincerely offer the plea of con- 
science for what we do. But, so have zealots of every 
religion under heaven, been, no doubt, sincere and consci- 
entious. It has always been the vice and mischief of the 
order that they thought they were '' doing God service." 
So have despotic popes, and persecuting pagans, 'and burn- 
ing inquisitors, been sincere and conscientious. Yes, and 
they have been contending for the truth, too. Their cry 
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has been, ** the Church, the Church is in dang^l^'^-or^ 
*' great is Diana of the Ephesians:" and for my own part, 
I have just as much respect for the one cry as for the oth- 
er. I fear not to be so true to my own principles, as t« 
extend that charity to a man who is called a pagan, whiek 
I do not withhold from a man who is called a Christian. 
Both are wrong. Both are to be condemned. And the 
latter, the christian sectarian, is to be called to account 
for doing what he can to degrade the noblest of all the 
forms and revelations of truth. He will not suffer Chris- 
tianity, he will not suffer the Gospel, to be that lofty, 
generous, pure and intellectual system which it is, but will 
rest it on party creeds and combinations. He will not 
trust its single, spiritual and divine power, but will call 
in grosser aids — the authority of great names and the 
force of numbers. 

I have said, that the spirit of sectarian ambition and 
cooperation dishonors the truth, which it professes to sup 
port. But it does more. It dishonors, it degrades the 
mind. 

3. This it does, as I proposed to show, in the third 
place, by taking away its proper and principal distinction, 
— I mean its freedom. Every thing else on earth, animate 
or inanimate, receives the passive impression of God's 
power. It is man's great prerogative to receive it active- 
ly, to be willing in the day of his power — to be subject, 
not to blind tradition, not to human authority, not to sec- 
tarian compacts and combinations, but to be subject to rea- 
son, to conscience, to God, alone. Subjection to them 
is not slavery, but freedom. Any other subjection is 
slavery, though it wear golden fetters or a golden crown. 

It is the greatness of a mind, if I understand it — ^it is 
the distinguishing peculiarity of a rational creature to be 
governed, freely and purely, by intellectual considera- 
tions, to rest on great principles, to stand up in a noble 
independence of what this man says or that man says, to 
think, to feel, to act from one's self, unaided by the sanc- 
tion, uoawed by the frown of the multitude. This hai 
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h^en the greatness, the ooiirage, the freedom of the noble 
Beformers and guiding Lights of the i¥orld. All other 
reasoning, all other virtue, however sincere and earnest, 
is earthly and ^^ carnal." It is the reasoning and virtue 
of a child and not of a man. It may suit the infancy, 
but it is not fit for the manhood of the world. 

Now, he who gives in his adherence to a sect, gives up 
a portion of this individual and noble freedom. In eve- 
ry path, where his investigations lead him, he is met by 
the lines, which his creed or his party has drawn for him. 
He may not have made a subscription — though multitudes 
do this — ^but he may not have done this; he may not have 
actually sworn that he will believe this, or believe that, 
but the very circumstance of his having bound himself to 
a sect — ^nay, let us state it more strongly — the very fact 
that he belongs to a sect, will almost certainly and to a 
certain extent, act upon him as a pledge. In all his re- 
ligious inquiries, in every christian enterprise, the consid- 
eration of the party will be present with him. He will 
be cautious of offending those, with whom he is expected 
to cooperate. He will shrink from falling into what, he 
is told, is the insignificance of a solitary and disconnected 
individual. He will not act for, and from, himself. He 
will not act from those free, generous and large views, 
which his own mind suggests to him. His mind will nev- 
er do its duty, will never bequeath its light to the world. 
Of how many theologians might it be said, as of the illus- 
trious British Statesman, and with far more justice, 

•* They to party gave up, what was meant for mankind." 

I have now mentioned one way, by which the sectari- 
an spirit hinders the freedom of the mind; and that is, 
by subservience to a party. But there is a counterpart to 
this feeling, which is even worse, and that is, the undue 
consideration of an opposing party, the spirit of compe- 
tition and rivalship, the blindly pursuing of measures, in 
imitation or counteraction of our opponents. This, I say, 
is a worse bondage than the former. It is being subject, 
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not to sectarian friends, which might have a feeling of 
worldly honor and fidelity to support it, but it is being 
subject to sectarian enemies. It has, therefore, not even 
the merit of a bravado; it is sheer cowardice. The man, 
who adopts any measures, simply because his adversaries 
are pursuing them, has not only entered into a workhouse, 
and appointed to himself taskmasters, but his taskmasters 
are his foes, and the workhouse is not his own, but an- 
other man's. 

Concerning any measure or project the great and only 
question to be asked is — ^^ Is the thing right? will it do 
good? will it tend to spread light and truth ?" And just 
so far as a man swerves from these questions, just so far 
as he acts from motives extraneous and foreign to these 
questions, does he forsake the pure and intellectual con- 
sideration of his duties, and subject himself to the bond- 
age of persons, and parties, and of projects not his own. 

But, it may be said, '^ shall we not be governed by cir- 
cumstances ?" I allow that the discrimination must needs 
be something acute. But you all know, that the zeal of 
the eager and heated sectarian does not appear in a fair 
and calm consideration of circumstances, but his imagina- 
tion is occupied with hostile measures and persons, with 
opponents and adversaries. He cannot, as has been acutely 
said of a fictitious personage, he cannot '^embrace a general 
and abstract idea, but his notions of things are always 
personified" into individuals. He is thinking of this man 
and that man, or of bodies of men, that are opposed to 
him. He is thinking, not of great principles to be dis- 
cussed, but of a great combination to be resisted, or of a 
great array of force to be put down. He wants to build 
up, not truth purely, but his congregation or his sect. 
He wants to array societies, and accumulate funds, and 
make reports, and have public meetings, and deliver 
speeches, and gain adherents, and multiply members. He 
wants to talk about all these things, and to make a fair 
show of them on paper. This is his ambition; to succeed, 
to prosper, to supplant, to overcome, to put down. All 
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his ideas of religion and religious action are associated 
with these petty and selfish aims. His notions of that 
which is spiritual and infinite, are all personal and limited. 
His plans, with regard to that which is eternal, are ever 
temporizing. ^^ Will this be best, and will that be best in 
the present steUe of things 9 Will this plan be likely to suc- 
ceed, or will that measure be good policy ? Would it not 
be expedient to have more meetings ? — or would it not 
be well to be a good deal among the people ? — or, cannot 
such a man or woman be brought over by a little timely 
attention?" 

I will not stop with this general description. We see 
the effect of this Sectarian spirit. The public mind in a 
considerable portion of this country is thrown into an 
unnatural state, a state that ought to be most unnatural to 
freemen, by sectarian zeal. Almost every thing in relig- 
ion is turned awry, by this party excitement, and it is be- 
coming more and more so every day. The good old ways 
of religious influence are made to yield to those which 
are more ostentatious and more immediately exciting, 
which carry with them more noise and eclat. Zealots 
and busy bodies are found, not here and there as former- 
ly, but everywhere. They are spreading themselves over 
the land, always on the alert, always inquiring about their 
neighbors, and thinking too little about themselves. Not 
one sect or another, but all sects, more or less, are infect- 
ed with this madness. Individual character is lost in pub- 
licity, and in the crowd of plans, and projects and associ- 
ations. Individual freedom is lost in compacts and com- 
binations. There is no chance left, for a man quietly to 
remain apart and alone, thinking for himself, subjected to 
no ordeal but his own judgment, and uniting with his fel- 
low Christians only in kind conversation and the good 
works of daily charity and love. I say, there is no place 
for such a man. The clergy, too, are forsaking their 
studies, and becoming out-of-door men. They are taken 
up with preachings, and meetings, and societies and anni- 
versaries, and visitings among their parishioners; and vis- 
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itiDg them, too, not as if they were visiting friends, but 
adherents and partisans; and deep thought, and liberal in- 
vestigation, and sound learning must decline in such « 
state of things. The age, we live in. is called, I know, 
the age of benevolence, — the age of benevolent and chris- 
tian effort. And I admit that there is much good in this 
awakened spirit of christian action. But it is marred, to 
an afflicting degree, by the sectarian spirit, which supplies 
so large a share of the impulse. 

I must do myself the justice, to add that I do not, or 
endeavor not, to say all this, as a sectarian. I do not ex- 
empt my own sect — alas! if it is such — from their part in 
the faulty of the times. I fear, that this spirit is infecting 
the Unitarian Body — a Body th^at originated in other in- 
fluences. I fear that, by some, measures are taken in the 
q>irit of competition. The measures may be well enough, 
and on this point I would not be misunder.stood. In the 
present extraordinary state of things in Indjia, for in- 
stance, I believe in the expediency of directing our views 
and efforts to that country. There can be no doubt, I 
think, of the propriety of supplying with religious in- 
struction some feeble and destitute societies in our own 
country. There certainly can be no doubt of the pro- 
priety of Tract and Book Associations. But, I pray God 
to preserve them from all narrow and sectarian views! I 
have seen enough to awaken a just solicitude on this point. 
I have heard too much in conversation that savored of 
this character. And in some of our public meetings, I 
have heard, more than I wished, about the necessity of 
erecting citadels and outworks for our defence — too many 
illustrations drawn from camps and armies, and a state of 
war. I cannot bear to have any measure proposed to me 
and urged by the consideration that our opponents are 
doing the same thing, or that it is necessary to do some- 
thing to counteract them. If a thing is right, let me do 
it, and let me do it, because it is right. That is reason 
enough. Let me do it, and continue to do it, whatever 
others do. Away with all temporizing, in matters of eter- 
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nal truth and interest! I ' abhor it. I will not submit my 
mind to work in this harness, nor to draw this car, nor to 
run this race of sectarian zeal. I want more freedom than 
this would imply, and I will have it. 

I can easily conceive that language of this sort may be 
thought to be very ivnpoWic. If any man should make this 
objection, let me tell him it is this very objection that I 
should inveigh against, most of all. It is a great and pre- 
vailing mistake — a mistake savoring more of sectarianism 
than any thing else, that a man is obliged to defend every 
thing connected with his party, or to confess nothing to 
its detriments 

The general system of opinions, and the circle of 
christian virtues that are embraced within this name, 
I do, indeed, prefer to any other, but I cannot defend 
all that is called Unitarianism. Who, but the most 
ignorant of bigots and sectarians, would undertake so com^ 
prehensive a task concerning any sect? For myself,; I 
must decline it. I will not have a man say to me, ^' Such 
and such Unitarians say or do such and such things, and 
it is a dark sign against you." It is nothing to me — i. e. 
personally — it is nothing to me, what another man says 
or does, because he is a Unitarian. You might as well call 
upon me to defend every thing human because I am a man ) 
or every thing that Christians have said and done, because 
I am a Christian. There is a sect — no, it is not a sect— 
but there is a body of the liberal and good, and to such, 
if I were worthy, I would join myself; ay, and I would 
defend them and plead for them. They are of all sects, 
Trinitarians and Unitarians, Presbyterians and Episcopa- 
lians, and Catholics, and Quakers, — and I hope they"" will 
come out from all sects, and freely love one another for 
their virtues, and honor one another for their conscien- 
ces, and respect each other for their honest and indepen- 
dent opinions. The intelligence and virtue of the world 
must yet come to this. It cannot be forever bound in 
these trammels of creed and party. It cannot forever en- 
dure this bondage of dogmas and distinctions. The 

23 
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thoughts and feelings of the world must yet have a broad- 
er channel and a freer course. 

Let there be controversy. That is adiflferent thing. It 
is probably a necessary thing. It is undoubtedly useful. 
So far from complaining and mourning about it, I wel* 
come it, — though not its loo common spirit, — as a cause 
of good. That, I say, is a different thing from what i 
object against. Controversy is the contest of mind with 
mind, h is an intellectual business. It enforces no bonds 
of mental servitude. But this banding and herding of 
men together in sects and parties, is what a liberal and in- 
telligent age ought not much longer to endure. It is me- 
chanical and slavish. It is the rudeness and barbarism of 
religious investigation. It is the feudal age of Christian!* 
ty. So shall it not be, with the word of the Lord. It 
shall *^have free course and be glorified." So shall it not 
be with the mind. It shall go forth and abroad, beyond 
all sectarian boundaries. It must have this ^^ free course" 
or it can never " be glorified" in that liberty and enlarge- 
ment to which it is destined. 
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THE TERMS OF ACCEPTANCE WITH GOD. 



Acts x. 34, 35. 
Then Peter opened his mouthy and said^ Of a truth I perceive thai 
Ood is no respecter of persons; but in every nation he that fear- 
eth Atm, and worketh righteousness^ is accepted with him. 

It was only within a short time that Peter believed this ; 
and the greater part of Christendom does not believe it to 
this day. The apostles came slowly to the noble convic- 
tion. The sects of the religious world, exclusive and 
opinionated, come to it more slowly still. Peter saw a 
vision, before he could believe that God cared as much 
for the Gentiles as for the Jews. I would that all the 
dreams of zealous men had been as rational and benev- 
olent as his! But what need have we of a vision, or 
sign from heaven? The testimony of our own minds, if 
not thwarted by prejudices, will be sufficient. The judg* 
ment of the Jews was so thwarted. Their national vani- 
ty led them to regard the Deity as peculiarly their, own, 
and as watchful over them with an exclusive favor. They 
were his chosen, and all things were made for them. Is- 
rael was his abode and possession. Zion was the centre 
and top of the world, and they were appointed to be 
priests and kings of the world. Nothing can exceed the 
littleness, the selfishness and conceitedness of their ideas 
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on this subject. The apostles came out at last from the 
imagination that Qod was a partial being. They did what 
they could to cure that distempered fancy. But it came 
down, in spite of their authority, into the half Jewish 
Christianity that afterwards prevailed ; and the whole 
church has in one or another form been infected with it. 
Let us have done with every remnant of the fatal mistake, 
that the divine favor is a confined or an arbitrary thing ; 
that -the divine approbation can be any thing else than a 
moral approbation. It is Jewish, and not Christian. It 
is borrowed from the miserable notions of the rudest ages 
of mankind. When we look over the world, and see how 
it is embraced within the keeping of a common provi- 
dence ; when we see that the laws of the heavenly admin- 
istration are the same in every part of it, with the same 
rewards for goodness, and the same judgments for sin ; 
when we see what varied provision is made out of that 
fulness, of which all partake ; we must perceive of a truth 
that God is no respecter of persons. And if we will but 
lay out of our minds the poor furniture of traditionary 
error and sectarian pride, we shall feel that '^ in every na- 
tion he that feareth Grod, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with him.'^ 

The simple truth contained in the text is sufficient to con- 
fute all the superstitions on earth. For it shows us what 
is the substance of true religion, the whole substance of it. 
Other things than those which it mentions may be relig- 
ious, but they are not religion. They are helps to it, or 
they are expressions of it, but thev are not the principle 
itself. 

I propose in this discourse to present the fear of God, 
and the practice of righteousness, as the two great constit- 
uents of religion ; and then to describe the nature of the 
acceptance, which is here promised. 1. And first of the 
fear of God. This phrase was used by the Hebrews to 
express generally the sentiment of piety ; — not awe and 
reverence merely, but all those trains of thought and feel- 
ing, which have God immediately for their object. They 
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■elected from these the impression, which in their minds 
was far the strongest, to represent the rest ; — and it was 
PEAR. By this word, throughout the Old Testament, are 
recommended all the duties that relate directly to the Su- 
preme Being. '* Thy fear of him," it is written in the an- 
cient book of Job, " shpuld be thy confidence ;" though, 
if we interpret this passage according to the letter, no emo- 
tion is so little calculated to inspire confidence as fear. 
And Ecclesiastes, the preacher, sums up his gloomy para- 
ble with the exhortation to '' fear God and keep his com- 
mandments, which is the whole duty of man." The at- 
tributes of Deity, which their minds received most easily, 
and dwelt most constantly on, were majesty and ipower. 
He was *' the Lord of hosts," " a mighty and terrible." 
His way was in the deep. His tent was in the stormy sky. 
He gave his voice in the thunder. The mountain was a 
volcano because — he had "touched the hill and it smoked." 
With these conceptions of him, it was most natural that 
their predominant impression should be fear, and that they 
should include under that name all the inward service due 
to him from his creatures. 

The gospel also expresses the whole of this service by 
a single word ; one, too, which in the same manner puts 
a part of piety for its full substance. This word is love. 
The New Testament speaks most commonly of the love of 
God, where the old would use the epithet fear. They 
mean the same thing, — piety. But this difierence^of ex- 
pression illustrates the different characters of the two dis- 
pensations. One was a religion of bondage,- the other of 
freedom ; one of the letter, the other of the spirit ; 
one of ritual and sacrifice, the other of the heart ; one of 
a servile dread, the other of an afiectionate duty. One 
presents to us " a great king over all the earth." The 
other reveals a^compassionate Father of the spirits of all 
flesh. One had nothing better to promise than the earth- 
ly blessings, which there is so much to alloy, and which 
perish in the using. The other confirmed the hope of 
those which are immortal. 
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The first great requisite, then, for obtaining the divine 
favor, is a devout mind. Many things are implied in this. 
There must be faith in the being and providence of God ; 
for none can approach him without believing that he is, 
and that his notice is extended to them. There must be 
trust in his faithfulness, gratitude for his benefits, submis- 
sion to his will. There must be the fear that keeps men 
from evil, and the love that prevents that fear from being 
slavish. There must be the disposition to pay him hom- 
age as the author of creation, the framer of our natures, 
the arbiter of our destinies ; to meditate on his goodness 
and truth ; to acknowledge him as our proprietor, and to 
make supplication to him as our Judge. All this, and more, 
is comprehended in the demands of a thorough piety. It 
is to be the chief principle of action, source of comfort, 
foundation of hope. And all this is required of those, 
who have been perfectly instructed, and enjoyed the high- 
est means of religious improvement. It is required of us, 
each and all. But as in different nations there are differ- 
ent degrees of knowledge, motive and means, the idea of 
religious obligation will not be the same in them all, but 
will be in one elevated and in another imperfect, and will 
embrace in one more particulars than it does in another. 
The " fear" of the disciple of Moses, however sincerely 
it may have been cultivated, did not come up to the ^^ love" 
of the disciple of Jesus Christ. But since it was all be 
was taught, it was of course all for which he was answera- 
ble. And this principle we may extend to the religions of 
all the corners of the earth. Over the spots on which our 
own churches are built, the sons of the forest once wor- 
shipped the great Spirit ; rudely indeed, but singly and in 
truth. They ** feared" him, according to the spirit of the 
text. They stood in awe of the Mighty One. And so far 
as any one of them was true to the light that was within 
him, do you believe that Solomon went from his new tem- 
ple, just filled with the glory of the Lord, more justified 
than he ? As for ourselves, if what the apostle calls " the 
spirit of adoption" has not been received into our hearts, 
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it has at least been sent there. No circumstance is ivant- 
ing to us, that can awaken, or confirm, or direct the senti- 
ment of religion. Let it then be serious, deep, practical. 
Let it strengthen itself by frequent meditation, that it may 
show itself always in patience, faithfulness, cheerfulness, 
mercy. If it begins in fear, let it be perfected into love. 
Then will grow the fruits of the spirit of God. There will 
be peace in the heart. There will be grace in the life. 
There will be the earnest and beginnings of the divine ac- 
ceptance. 

2. It is manifest, then, how closely the second pari of 
our subject is connected with the first. The religion is 
nothing without good works. ^^ He that feareth God and 
warketh righteousness is accepted with him." O the deceit- 
fulness of the superstition, that imagines there can be any 
substitute for doing well ! the poorness of the appre- 
hension, that there can be any condemnation for those 
who do well according to theiropportunities and powers! 
Righteousness is the best and most unequivocal efi*ect of 
true religion. It is one, too, which we all can understand, 
all manifest. Even theologiiains do not dispute about this, 
as to what it is, or whether it is required of us. But here 
it must be observed, that, as in the former case by the fear 
of God was to be understood the whole duty of piety, 
righteousness is now intended to represent all our moral 
obligations, whether social or personal. So the term was 
employed by the Hebrews. To speak of a just man was 
with them to speak of one who was without stain or re- 
proach. '^ Mark the perfect man, and behold thenpright," 
says the psalmist, and both parts of the sentence meant 
the same thing. 

The text gives no countenance, therefore, to those who 
seem to think that integrity is the sum and substance of 
duty, and that they have done all when they have render- 
ed to every one his due. There are such calculators in 
morality. They are punctilious in observing all the points 
of social obligation. They compute the precise claims 
that are on them, and mete out carefully the means of ful- 
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filling them. They wrong no man. " Tribute to whom 
tribute, custom to whom i;ustora," is the maxim of their 
lives ; and when they bave rendered it, nothing appears to 
be wanting. Now it is not to be denied, that justice must 
stand in the very front of a good character. Of all the 
virtues, none is more indispensable, none more compre- 
hensive. Without it there can be no well-grounded prin- 
ciple, and it embraces within it all the various relations, of 
life. But there is something to be added to it. The law 
of God is not wholly satisfied with this measured service. 
There are afiections and motives, which it does not in- 
clude. There are other dues, that cannot so easily be cal- 
culated and tythed. Love and good-will are warmer 
words, and the exhortations of the New Testament repeat 
them often. Gratitude and zeal, generosity and disinter- 
estedness, courteousness and diligence, are the names of no 
mean graces. The rule over our own spirits in temperance, 
meekness,patience, cannot well be dispensed with. A man's 
probity may exercise itself with a narrow purpose,, or with 
a bad spirit. If ever so pure and conscientious, it has no 
atonement to make for his self indulgences ; and it could 
not make a single letter pale in the accusation, if it was 
written up against him, of an unfeeling heart. The right- 
eousness, which the apostle designates, is to be wrought at 
home and abroad, in disposition and deed, in all the cfiar- 
ities as well as the formal demands of life. It is the right- 
eousness, that pay& its whole great debt to the capacities 
of our natures, to the opportunities of our condition, and 
to the laws of Him who has bestowed them both. It leads 
forth into a universal fidelity, and, like f^ith, works by 
love and holiness. Can you believe, that where this spir- 
it is manifested, this work is done, it is not regarded with 
complacency by the King of Heaven ? Can you believe, 
that any circumstances of place, or diversities of creed, 
can make the least difierence in it, as it is regarded by his 
impartial eye ? Can you believe^ that the Eternal princi- 
ples of the divine government are one thing in Asia, and 
another in the West ; or that it wilt ever be demanded un- 
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der what iniftitutibns a good mind has been formed for 
glory ? Can you believe that there is any other righteous- 
ness than in being righteous ? that virtuous deeds are con- 
fined within circles of latitude, or that a single one of 
them is unapproved or forgotten before God ? No, you 
believe in none of these antiquated conceits^. You are per- 
suaded with Ecclesiastes, that to keep religiously the com- 
mandments is ^^ the whole duty of man.'' You ^' perceive 
of a truth," with the apostle Peter, " that in every na- 
tion he who feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with him.^' 

3d. But what are we to understand by this acceptance ? 
This is our last enquiry, and the answer to it is easy. The 
scriptures discourse plainly on the extent of the blessing, 
which belongs to those, who have found grace to be faith- 
ful. — They shall be accepted in their prayer. It is enroll- 
ed among the promises, that the Lord will be gracious 
when they cry unto him, that their supplication shall en- 
ter into the ears of the Almighty One, and they shall 
find mercy in that day. When the time of need is at hand, 
and no inferior Jielp can be availing ; when the spirit is 
striving with its infirmities, or distresses, or fears, and has 
nowhere tp look but to the all-sustaining Spirit ; none 
but they can lift themselves to that refuge with confidence. 
Iniquity either takes away the disposition of prayer, or 
weighs it down when it is mounting, or sends it back un- 
blessed. They only who have endeavored sincerely be- 
fore, can ask so as to receive a full acceptance now. — 
Again, they shall be accepted in their duty. True, it has 
been an imperfect duty. It has been impaired in its ser- 
vice by much frailty, by errors numberless. " What man 
is he, that liveth and sinneth not?" But it shall not be 
rejected because it was little, or because it was unequal, 
and it wanted a higher knowledge or a more thorough 
consistency, and the signs^ of mortality were upon it. It 
has borne some proportion to their means and privileges, 
though, an infinitely poor one to the perfectness of the di- 
vine Being ; and it^ will be received according to what 
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they had, and not cast off for what they had not. Th« 
cup of cold water given in the name of a disciple was not^ 
according to oar Lord's teaching, to go without its reward. 
The widow's mite, though of light weight in the treasury, 
he pfonounced to be of more price than many costly con- 
tributions. The affectionate attention of the woman^ who 
had ^^ done what she could," was to be heard of wherey- 
er the gospel was preached, as a memorial of her. — Final- 
ly, They shall be accepted, when they give their spirits 
back to God, and when they stand beforehim in the judg- 
ment. Solemn hours, my friends, — ^^When they who have 
looked but for a short time on life and the creation, are 
leaving all that they have seen ; when they, who are con* 
scious of great unworthiness, go to give tip their account 
to the Holy Spirit that made them. But a divine teacher 
has shed his own peace over the thought of those hours. 
The Saviour who was born at Bethlehem has sent deliv- 
erance from what was most appalling in them, to all the 
nations of the earth. The word that was made flesh, was 
the word of life. And it tells us, that God is compassion- 
ate, and that we are immortal. 
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SERHON XII. 

Br Rev. EZRA RIPLEF, D. D. Concord, Mass. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF JUST IDEAS OF GOD. 



MiCAH IV. 5. 

Far aR people wiU walk every one in the name of his god, and we 
will walk in the name of. the Lord our God forever and ever. 

As if the prophet had said, " All people are strongly 
attached to the gods of their fathers, and the idolatrous 
nations, will continue to worship idols and to walk in the 
name of their gods, and we will walk in the name of the 
Lord our God, who has revealed to us his will and dispo- 
sition towards mankind. If idolaters are zealous in the 
service of imaginary deities, we ought much more to be 
engaged in the service of the one living and true God for- 
ever." 

But there is another sentiment implied in the words, 
which is very important, vi2. : the ideas which a people, 
or persons, entertain of their God, do actually exert great 
influence and produce interesting effects upon their dispo- 
sition and conduct. In other words men do and will im- 
bibe and exhibit a disposition and practice corresponding 
to their ideas of the attributes and character of their God. 
If that character be great, and good, and lovely, they will . 
strive to bear a moral resemblance ; if it be an arbitrary, 
partial, passionate, vindictive character, they will be 
moulded imperceptibly, as well as by design, into a like- 
ness and imitation. 

This sentiment I shall illustrate by historical facts ; 
whence its truth and importance will be obvious, and its 
application to ourselves easy and practical. 

25 
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It has been often observed by men of the best informal 
tion, and, perhaps, never denied, that idolatrous -nations 
have cherished the dispositions and indulged the vices 
which they have attributed to their deities. The vicious- 
ness of the temper and conduct, in any case, was lost and 
became virtuous in their view, because they imitated their 
imaginary gods. Virtue and vice are measured hy the 
supposed disposition and character of their idols. Hence, 
in some Pagan countries, the most cruel and inhuman rites 
are established, obscene and abominable practices are ap- 
proved, and are supposed to recommend the worshippers 
to the favor of their gods* It seems to me needless to 
adduce particular instances, since sacred and profane his- 
tory is in the hands of every ^lass of readers. I should 
be confident of plenary evidence in suppprt of the prop- 
osition advanced, were the records of Heathen mythology 
to be examined from the ancient Molech of the. Ammon- 
ite to the more modern Juggernaut of the Hindoos. 

The descendants of Abraham,' being only partially en- 
lightened on the great subject of religion, and not under- 
standing the condition of the world, nor the high reasons 
of their election to be the peculiar people of God, imag- 
ined that He was partial to them and vindictive to other 
nations. Hence they despised and hated the nations around 
them, and looked upon them as dogs and out-casts from 
God. At later periods of the nation, their prejudices 
against the Gentiles were strong and bitter. It was matter 
of astonishment to them, that, by the christian dispensa- 
tion, the Gentiles should be admitted to similar religious 
privileges with themselves. After Jesus Christ had taught 
his religion and sent forth his apostles to teach all nations, 
so deeply rooted were Jewish prejudices, that a miracle 
was necessary to convince St. Peter that he might preach 
the gospel to Cornelius, a Roman, though he was well 
known to be a religious man. Doubtless, the Jews were 
strengthened in the belief of the partiality of God to- 
wards them, by his driving out the wicked C^naanites 
before them, and planting them in their land. But 
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their knowledge of God, of his disposition and greajt 
designs, was very small. They appear to have profited 
but little by their superior advantages. The natural law 
of retaliation was suffered to continue in force until the 
advent and institutions of the Messiah. Under that law 
they indulged hatred, malice, and revenge. • By these 
things, they were induced to believe, that God was 
not only partial, but vindictive and revengeful ; and this 
character they faithfully imitated. They were too igno- 
rant to comprehend the reasons of God's dealings with 
them and the Canaanites, and of the long continuance of 
the law of retaliation. St. Paul informs us., that ^' God 
overlooked those times of ignorance ;" but in the times of 
the gospel ^' commands all men everywhere to repent ;" 
and to dp this with ah abhorrence of moral evil and a love 
of holiness in heart and life, which are required only by 
the gospel. But with all this odious character before 
their eyes, Christians at some periods have imitated the 
Jews by glorying in their superior religious privileges, 
and looking with contempt on ^^ the dispersed of Judah," 
the wandering savage, and the ignorant idolater ; not con- 
sidering that the difference was not owing to any prior 
worthiness in themselves, or their fathers, or to any un- 
reasonable partiiality in God towards them. 

This truth being established in our minds, and for the 
present sufficiently illustrated, that the ideas we form of 
the character of God do influence and mould our dispo- 
sition and practice, if is easy to see the high importance of 
entertaining just notions of the Lord our God. This is the 
sentiment I would impress and improve in this discourse. 
And I am solicitous instrum^ntally to effect this, because 
it has an immediate bearing upon our own moral charac- 
ter, and of consequence upon our future and everlasting 
condition. 

If, then, we believe that God is partial, arbitrary, and 
vindictive, we shall cherish a similar disposition and prac- 
tice,, as far as we make any sober pretensions to religion. 
Nor is any thing other or better to be expected. We ovght 
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to imitate the moral eharacter of God, — to walk in his 
name, attain the greatest possible likeness to him. If we 
believe that Ood bestows temporal and eternaUblessings 
on some persons arbitrarily, without reason for it, — ^with- 
out regard to fitness, character, and condition, we shall 
think we do well to be partial and arbitrary in our re- 
gards and conduct towards our fellow men, and in follow* 
ing our inclination and will instead of our reason ahd con- 
science, and doing to others as we would tibat they 
should do unto us. If we belieTe that God has ar- 
bitrarily reprobated a large, or any portion of mankind, 
and decreed that he never will give them grace necessary 
to their repentance and salvation, we shall try to acqui- 
esce ; and may, perhaps, bring ourselves to contemplate 
this helpless and awful condition of our fellow creatures 
with satisfaction, and may be ready to repeat the sentence 
against the reprobated, and to rejoice in its execution. 
And, in this belief, as God has assigned no reasons for such 
partiality, but his own sovereign will, we shall not feel 
obliged to give any reason why we so easily acquiesce 
in the eternal reprobation, and unavoidable, endless misery 
of thousands and millions of the human race, except that 
it has pleased God thus to decree. 

But here allow me to relieve my mind by remarking^ 
that although we may be unable to discern the reasons of 
the divine procedure, in many cases> yet God never acts 
without the highest reason, and is himself the most rea- 
sonable being in the universe. And we may not affirm 
that his disposition and conduct are arbitrary because we 
cannot see and comprehend the reasons of his doings. 

If we suppose that God is hard and revengeful in his 
disposition, and that he delights in the wretchedness of 
any of his creatures, we shall be severe in our feelings, 
and ready to revenge real or supposed injuries, and to 
rejoice when our '*-enemy falleth." . There are, indeed, 
some passages of scripture which, as they are translated 
in our bible, give the idea of vindictivencss; . *' Ven- 
geance is mine, saith the Lord, 1 will repay." But this 
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cxpressiOB only means that God will v render jixst retribu- 
tion. Sach limitation should always be put on the con- 
struction of passages that are written after the manner of 
mep, and that weak and ignorant mortals may receive im- 
pressive ideas. ^ ^ 

If we believe that God is passionate and wrathful, — that 
he delights in punishing his creatures, and will do this to 
the extent of his power, we shall feel justified in the ex- 
ercise of a similar disposition, and be conscious of no pain- 
ful regret nor horror at the thought of the extreme, the 
most terrible, and interminable punishment of the impen- 
itent. Feelings of tenderness and compassion will at lea^t 
be dormant, while we suppose that God has no such ten- 
derness nor compassion for miserable sinners. If we believe 
that God hates any of the human family, because they are 
wicked, we shall hate them, and make no proper distinc- 
tion between their persons and character. It is written, 
" God is angry with the wicked every day,^' that is, dis- 
pleased^ his anger is disapprobation and displeasure, and 
not wrath and passion according to our ordinary ideas of 
anger in men. If we suppose that God confines his gracious 
regards to a chosen few, or those only who love and honor 
him according to our standard of religious faith, we shall 
also be contracted in our regards to our fellow men. We 
shall cherish complacency towards those we deem elected 
and who are lo Vers of God in our view,and shall feel a hard, 
alienated, and censorious disposition towards those who 
do not believe as we do, and whom we judge to be hereti- 
cal and impenitent. If we think that God is particular and 
limited in his benevolence and niercy to those who believe 
any specified creed of human composition, which we re- 
ceive as the sense and meaning of the word of God, then 
we shall be particular and limited in our benevolence and 
charity towards those who embrace the same creed, and 
shall reject all others as aliens from the christian truth 
and cause, and shall not cordially Commune with them as 
brethren in the Lord. And doubtless, it is owing to im- 
proper and unworthy notions of the will, the disposition, 
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and character of God, that many professing Christians are 
BO uncharitable, censorious, and hard-hearted towards fel- 
low professors and others, who do not assent to their fa- 
vorite doctrines and creeds. They walk in- the name of 
their God, and imitate what they believe to be his dispo- 
jsition towards the human family, towards saints and sin- 
ners. 

Our doctrinal proposition is equally true on the other 
hand, and in respect to those who entertain ideas of the 
character of God different from those above considered. 

If we believe that God is the most amiable as well as the 
most glorious being ; that he is iinpartial and " no respect- 
er of persons ;" that benevolence is the spring of all his 
proceedings ; that he has mfide provision for blessing and 
salvation to the whole human family ; that in the gift, the 
doings, and the sufferings of Jesus Christ, he had respect 
to all men, and provided '' a ransom for all," that whoso- 
ever will may participate in the great salvation ; that in 
elections to particular stations and oflEices, God is moved 
by infinite wisdom and the everlasting reason and fitness 
of things ; that in elections to future salvat on ( e has res- 
pect to personal holiness as a necessary qualification for 
heaven ; that his eternal determinations respecti g the 
salvation and condemnation of men, have primary regard 
to moral character, and not individual persons ; that he 
is at once the Sovereign and Parent of the universe ; that 
he has revealed his name as expressive of his character, 
" The Lord, the Lord God, gracious and merciful, slow 
to anger," &c.; that he has displayed his disposition more 
fully in the person and character of Je^us Christ, " who 
is the brightness of the Father's glory, and the express 
image of his person ;" that ^' he would have all men to 
be saved and to come unto the knowledge of the truth ;" 
that he is compassionate towards sinners, and meets with 
his mercy every penitent and returning prodigal ; that his 
hardening sinners is leaving them to the fruit of their own 
choice, and taking away his Spirit, which they have long 
resisted ; and that the final condemnation of the wicked 
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win be a leaving them to the fruit of their own ways, to 
the necessary condition of their own character, and their 
punishment in exact proportion to their guilt : I say, if we 
▼iew the disposition and character of God to be substan- 
tially lik^ this, we shall be constrained to imitate this most 
glorious and lovely character. We shall cherish, if wc 
be sincerely religious, the most adoring, encouraging and 
satisfying ideas and devotional exercises towards God. 
We shall form the most exaltedj expansive, and grateful 
conceptions of him, of which we may be capable — con- 
ceptions too high, vast and joyous for utterance. We shall 
behold and admire the glory of God, as revealed " in the . 
face," in the character of Jesus Christ, and be melted and 
and moulded in our heart and temper of mind by a view 
of the love and mercy of God, and of the condescension 
and compassion of the Saviour. We shall be ashamed 
and afraid of narrow and sectarian views of religion, shall 
reject every thing that savors o{ partiality and boasting. 
We shall embrace in the arms of our benevolence and com- 
passion the whole human family, and love with compla- 
cency all, " in every nation, who fear God and work right- 
eousness," — all who exhibit the spirit and the life of Christ. 
We shall endeavor to live in love, " for God is love ;" — 
to study the things that make for peace, whereby we may 
edify one another. We shall not lay so much stress on 
' human creeds and outward forms, as on real goodness of 
character, and t)n such modes of worship, as manifestly 
tend to make ourselves and others better and happier. 
With such a lovely and glorious character before the eye 
of our faith, if we possess any religion, we shall be con- 
tinually incited to acquire and exercise every amiable dis- 
position and every useful virtue, and strive to be holy, 
" for God is holy." We shall meditate upon and resolute- 
ly practise " whatsoever things are true, honest, just j pure, 
lovely, good, and praiseworthy." In fine, v^e shall " seek 
for glory, honor, immortality, and eternal life," and re- 
joice in hope of future glory and blessedness with oiur 
heavenly Father and glorified Redeemer. 
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It would be difficult, were t farther to attempt it, to set 
in a just light the moral purity, excellence, and happiness 
of a character formed by such a glorious and perfect 
model as that of the infinite God, who is emphatically 
love. But, perhaps, enough has been said to illustrate the 
main proposition in the discourse. It may, however, be 
strengthened by holding up the subject in a different 
light. 

If we suppose that God looks with indifference on his 
revealed will, his own laws and institutions, and On the 
manner in which we treat them, we also shall think light- 
ly of them, and be indifferent and negligent in our obser- 
vance of them. The belief that God does not see, or does 
not mark, in reference to the final judgment, all our mor- 
al conduct, will induce inattention to his revealed will 
and instability in obedience. Our inclinations and world- 
ly desires will often overcome our fear and love of God. 
If we suppose that God is not in earnest in what he has 
commanded, promised and threatened, and that he may 
fail to enforce and fulfil what he has said, we shall not 
be in earnest to keep his word and '^ fulfil all righteous- 
ness ;" — we shall not cherish suitable reverence and awe 
of his truth, holiness, and justice, but shall be at best de- 
fective and lukewarm in the duties of piety, righteous- 
ness, and self-government. Our conduct will correspond 
with our views of God, and with the light in which we 
suppose he looks upon his own declarations to Us. And 
here we discover the cause of so much deficiency in ma- 
ny who mean to be religious ; — they do not realize that 
God is serious and in earnest in what he has revealed in 
the scriptures, and therefore they presume to be careless 
and negligent. They do not realize that Christ is solemn 
and in earnest in his denunciations against those who '^will 
not come unto him for life," and therefore they make 
light of Christ and the interesting things he has said and 
done. They walk in the name of their God. 

From, the preceding discourse, the influence of our ideas 
of God on the dbpositions of our heart and the actions of 
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our life, appears to be great and interesting ; and hence 
the very great importance of forming just ideas of God 
ftndhis disposition towards men. 

It is not likely that all good persons are sensible of such 
eflfects in themselves. And if they perceive them, they 
may not be conscious of the cause. Yet, I have no doubt, 
many pious persons are thus affected by such causes. In 
no other way can we account for the unchristian disposi- 
tions and practices of more than a few, whom we arc 
bound in. charity to consider as sincere Christians. With 
good hearts and practical belief in Christ, they would not 
think and act as they do, had they just ideas of the dispo- 
sition and character of God. Generally speaking, we 
know but a little of the manner in which our notions 
of God are formed. They are begun, perhaps, in the nur- 
sery without much intelligence or judgment on the sub- 
ject : they are increased by parental instruction not always 
enlightened, and continued by catechisms not scriptural 
in all points. Reading, conversation, preaching, and our 
own meditations, comprehend the farther means of gain- 
ing religious notions of God. Some of the books we read 
are injurious. Conversation is often without knowledge. 
Preaching is not always free from error. Our own medi- 
tations are frequently weak and confused, and not seldom 
fettered by what we have read and heard.' Hence most 
persons arrive to mature years without acquiring just, en- 
larged, and honorary notions of God, especially on some 
important points and traits of character. 

If it be asked, how shall this evil be remedied ? I an- 
swer by recommending two things ; firstj a careful atten- 
tion to the bible, where the character of God is fully re- 
vealed. Suitable helps for understanding the sacred vol- 
ume should be used. The bible was spoken and written 
in times and circumstances so different from those in which 
we live, that we must form our opinion, not so much from 
particular passages, as from the general scope and design 
of the whole, and by comparing one passage with anoth- 
er. It i^ an old maxim, '' Scripture is the best interpret- 
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er of Scripture. " Searching the scriptures implies the use 
of our reason, our mental and moral powers. We must 
not only read the sacred oracles, but meditate upon them> 
and compare one place with another. In this way we shall 
perceive that, while justice, truth, and holiness are essen* 
tial and infinite in God, his nature is love, and mercy his 
darling attribute. 

The second thing to be observed is, to exclude from 
the character of God every thing that appears to be hard 
and unreasonable, partial and vindictive, — every thing 
that would be thought unreasonable and unworthy in a 
good man, a wise <Bnd affectionate parent, or an upright 
and compassionate judge. We have too often seen and 
lieard dispositions and conduct attributed to God, which 
would disgrace a man, a parent, a judge, and justly ren- 
der him, in either relation, an object of contempt and ha- 
tred. When such things appear, and we have evidence 
that they proceed from the want of knowledge j we should 
not withdraw our charity, but should endeavor, as op- 
portunity may present, to give better ideas. We might 
easily perceive and judge what partial, severe and wrath- 
ful temper and conduct would appear unreasonable and 
cruel in a parent or magistrate. And .we must attribute 
nothing like that to God. On the other hand, whatever 
is just and impartial, kind and compassionate, good and 
lovely, we may know belongs to God and is worthy of 
him In attributing to him greatness and goodness, justice 
and truth, purity and holiness, benevolence and mercy, 
we cannot err, provided we consider these perfections in 
entire harmony and infinite in degree. 

It may be that some passages of scripture, as they stand 
in our translation of the bible, as also some sentiments of 
men esteemed pious and learned, may appear to involve 
absurdity and reflect dishonor on God. In this case, in 
respect to the bible, we may safely conclude, we do not un- 
derstand it ; and in respect to men, we may be certain 
they are in error, whether we are or are not able to con- 
vince them. Nothing absurd, contradictory, unreasona- 
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blc, or arbitrary should ever be attributed to God, who 
is the most reasonable, lovely, and glorious being that can 
exist. 

Now, my hearers, let us reflect on our ideas of God and 
the light in which we have held up his character to oth- 
ers. With good intentions we may have dishonored God, 
injured the christian religion, and perverted or discour- 
aged the minds of our fellow men. In our zeal for God 
and " the faith once delivered to the saints," we may have 
misrepresented the divine character and doings, and 
brought reproach upon the pure religion of the gospel. 
Without any doubt it has been the case, in ages past, that 
the professed friends of Christianity, by their disposition 
and conduct, have given to it the deepest wounds. And 
we ought not to suppose, even in this enlightened age, that 
we are in no danger of injuring the cause of Christ, the 
cause we most love, if we be real Christians. We should 
be guarded lest we misrepresent religion, or the disposi- 
tion of God towards men, or so exhibit our good works, 
as to provoke evil speaking concerning them. Let us re- 
solve with the prophet that ^* we will walk in the name 
of the Lord our God ;" — that we will study to understand 
and imitate his moral character, and obey his will, as our 
Lord and Master has taught and exemplified. I am confi- 
dent, were we continually to set before us the disposition 
of our heavenly Father, especially as exhibited by Je- 
sus Christ ; and resolve on a constant imitation, it would 
produce under divine influence, good efifects,*— such efifects 
as would yield peace and comfort to ourselves, powerful- 
ly recommend religion to others, and very much pro- 
mote the declarative glory of God, before men. And, 
probably, there are no traits of the divine character, 
which we can imitate more properly, than his love and 
mercy, truth and righteousness. Here are included prac- 
tical goodness and active charity, which were most con- 
spicuous in our Saviour. If in these things we be 
followers of God as dutiful children and continue to 
^' walk in his name" to the end of life, we may depend 
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on that promised inheritance, which is a joint heirship 
with Jesus Christ. No higher reward can be desired or 
proposed, to encourage our hearts under trials, and ani- 
mate our exertions in duty. Let us all yield ourselves to 
be drawn by the cords of divine love, which has been 
wonderfully displayed, and cheerfully submit to the ^^glo- 
rious gospel of the blessed God." Let us also take heed 
that we do not '' receive the grace of God in vain," — that 
we do not think lightly of religious truths, nor neglect 
the things that belong to our everlasting peace. 
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SERMON XIII. 

By Rev. WILLIAM WARE, Nbw-Yohk. 



ON WORLDLYMINDEDNES8. 



Matthew xix. 22. 
But wJien the young mem heard that saying, he went away sorrow^ 
ful ; for he had great possessions. 
The young man of whom St. Matthew makes this re- 
mark, appears not to have been vicious, but simply world- 
lyminded. He had kept the commandments. He had 
observed the common rules of justice and temperance. 
But when required to go on to perfection, and give his 
very heart and soul to God, he drew back. The demand 
was too high. He was not the slave or lover of vice, but 
he was not ready to become the ardent and devoted lover 
of virtue. 

It is so with many of us. We are not ready to yield 
ourselves the slaves of sin, but neither are we ready to give 
ourselves to the pursuit of great excellence. And we 
compound the matter by observing with considerable reg- 
ularity^and attachment the forms of religion, but giving the 
heart, and every warm and devoted feeling, to the world. 
In a word, very many who would revolt at the idea of vice, 
are willing to be worldly minded. — It may be a less sin 
and a less evil, — ^but it is not a sin of doubtful character 
of which they are guilty, who resolve with themselves 
that though they will not, on many accounts, run into 
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great and open vice, yet they will take the world easily 
as it passes, they will be no examples of strictness, they 
will partalie freely of its offered pleasures up to the very 
limits of allowable indulgence. A determination of this 
kind is full of treason against the nature which God has 
given us, and against his will. He wills our moral exalt- 
ation and perfection, our transformation into his image. 
The worldlyminded chuse to retain their likeness to that 
which is of the earth, and thus, as effectually as the vi- 
cious, though, in another way, cross and defeat the pur- 
poses of Gbd. 

This is not stated beyond the truth, nor beyond the 
scripture estimate of the grossness of the sin. ^^ If any 
man love the world," says St. John, '^ the love of the 
Father is not in him. For all that is in the world, the 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life, is not of the Father but of the world." The love of 
the world is exclusive and engrossing. If it takes possess- 
ion of the heart, the saying of the apostle is infallibly 
verified ; th« love of the Father cannot exist, or thrive 
there* It is extruded or overlaid. The worldlyminded 
are bent upon some project, or pursuit, or pleasure, which 
absorbs and fills the mind, and for the time satisfies the 
desires. The soul does not crave any thing more or bet- 
ter ; and if it be occasionally sad and discontented, the 
recurrence of its customary resources and objects of sat- 
isfaction restores its tranquillity. A regular routine of 
itoccessive duties or pleasures occupies it so entirely, that 
what relates to its spiritual and future interests finds no 
entrance, can gain not a moment^s attention. The ama- 
zing fact, though speculatively admitted, that the soul is 
to live after death, is as little considered as any other of 
the most ordinary character. The reflection that the way 
in which life is past, though very pleasant now, may be 
followed by remote consequences of pain that shall infin- 
itely outweigh whatever passing joy it may afford — this 
reflection seems never to ifiteriipt its festivity or its busy 
occuplitions. 
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Levity is a frequent characteristic of the Worldlymind- 
ed. We may indeed often meet with the sedate and me- 
thodical professional of business man, whose mind is fully 
set xipon this world, and wholly thoughtless upon anoth- 
er ; but the more frequent examples of Worldlymindedness 
are those whose worldliness is accompanied or produced 
by great levity, thoughtlessness, thirst for excitement and 
pleasure. But however this may be, I am now only con- 
cerned to say, that all the elements of happiness with the 
worldlyminded are found in what relates to the well be- 
ing in the present life, — to the pleasure of the body, to 
the attainment of power or wealth, to the gratification of 
pride or vanity. It is not necessary in order to constitute 
a worldly mind, that it derives all its happiness from the 
sources of this world ; it is sufficient that it relies on them 
principally ai)d most firiAly. He is a bad man, whose 
bad deeds outnumber his good ones ; he is a covet- 
ous man, whose mean and narrow actions are more than 
his generous and just ones ; he is an ill tempered man, 
whose prevalent humor is pettish or surly ; he is a sensu- 
al man, who thinks more of the indulgence of appetite 
than of the culture of the mind and heart ; and he too, 
is a worldly man, who loves the world better and more 
than those things that are better than and above the world ; 
whose thoughts dwell more upon it, whofe affections fas- 
ten more upon it, than upon those things which in his heart 
be still knows to be infinitely more worth loving. 

But a word more is not needed to show what a worldly 
mind is, or wherein it consists. If it be what I have de- 
scribed, it is wholly opposed to the existence and growth 
of religion in the soul, and is in no case consistent with a 
christian hope^ and is accompanied with so much doubt 
and anxiety as to be the source of but little comfort. 

I. In what way then, let me ask, if it is so dangerous, 
does it obtain its bad supremacy ? 

The encroachments of a worldly mind are gradual ; its 
growth is slow, but sure and regular ; its dominion is es- 
tablished through plausible appearances and pretences. 
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1. A devotion to business, the pursuit of one profession 
by which a livelihood is to be secured, or a reputation to 
be gained, is a broad avenue for the entrance of worldly- 
niindedness. It is strictly true, though it may sound par- 
adoxical, that the most faithful discharge of the duties of 
our callings, is attended with peculiar danger as it respects 
the religious affections and a right state of the soul. For it 
is apt to beget in time a total neglect of, and indifference to 
any considerations, but such as relate to worldly prosper- 
ity and promotion. So that he who entered life with a 
proper observance of both his religious and moral duties, 
preserved a due balance between what he owed to man 
and to God; has often ended it the veriest slave of the 
world ; totally absorbed by it, wholly careless of any 
thing besides or beyond it. > Yet so gradual and slow was 
the progress of the change, that he was not aware of it ; 
he was not aware that his virtues were gradually changing 
into vices ; that what tended at first to make him respect- 
able and honored, was at last, from being carried to an ex- 
treme, to make him wretched, and the foe of his best and 
highest interest. Yet such has often been the issue. And 
the lesson to be derived from the fact is, not that religion 
is hostile to the moral virtues, but that we are criminal in 
permitting those virtues to run into vices, and even a right 
interest in temporal ])ursuit:», to draw away the soul whol- 
ly from God. 

Let me not be misunderstood. We are doubtless to love 
the world, its duties and callings ; but it is equally plain 
that we are not to love them too much or too long. It is 
our particular business to ascertain where the virtue of 
loving rightly ends, and the vice of loving too well be- 
gins. It can form no apology for worldliness, that we 
were occupied industriously with the regular business of 
our station. For the soul, though made for earth, was 
made for Heaven too ; and those duties are equally de- 
manded of it which fit it for the one as for the other. 
He does but half his work, who lives but for this world, 
though he lives well and honorably for it. It is just as 
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much the duty of the man of business to guard against the 
intrusion and growth of a worldly disposition, as against 
any other vice whatever. He may be under no tempta- 
tion to any other vice. But he is peculiarly exposed to 
worldlymindedness. If he fail to resist the only or the 
especial temptation by which he is beset, it is difficult to 
see what moral or religious worth he can possess. 

2. Again, worldlymindedness comes upon us through 
the avenue of social feelings and enjoyments. In this case 
too, as in the one already mentioned, we are led to it by the 
virtues. We were made to live together, and to be in a 
thousand ways mutually dependent for our comforts and 
our highest pleasures. It is a virtue of high order to love 
those by whom we are surrounded, and with whom we are 
obliged to come in contact. It is a virtue to do them fa- 
vors, and to receive in a good spirit, favor from them. 
Hospitality is a virtue. A social disposition is a virtue. 
It is not only churlish but unchristian to shut one^s self up 
from the company of his kind. But how easily do these 
virtues run into an excess, that is rightly denominated a 
vice ! How short and direct the transition from a social 
to a worldly temper. The duty of mingling to a reason- 
able and proper degree with our fellow men, becomes in 
many instances so agreeable as to lead to the neglect of 
other and more important duties. The love of society 
grows into a passion. The mind that once gave itself to 
it timidly and reservedly through fear of forgetting high- 
er concerns, comes at last to be wholly dependent on it 
for its most valued and exciting pleasures. The sources 
of moral and intellectual pleasure have at length been so 
long forsaken, that they cease to yield any thing that the 
mind relishes. It listens, perhaps, with a faint and wea- 
ry attention to the truths which once in seven days it 
thinks it right and decent to respect and believe, but all 
its ardor and enthusiasm and strong interest are for other 
scenes, and other thoughts. To the female mind and 
heart, social pleasures, hospitality, and display are seduc- 
tive and dangerous in the same proportion that their pro- 
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fessions and business are to the mind and heart of the oth- 
er sex. 

The limit up to which all these things are either virtu- 
ous, or at least innocent, is soon and unconsciously passed. 
The world has intruded upon the soul, and the love of. 
God has departed, almost before it has been perceived that 
any important change was going on. In this way has the 
mind of many an one grown to be so wedded to the en- 
joyments of society, as absolutely to reject and despise 
any other source of occupation and pleasure, and at length, 
indeed, to be incapable of relishing any other. Not only 
has religion and the care of the soul been forgotten, but 
even home and its pleasures rendered distasteful. You 
will agree with me, I believe, in the truth of these state- 
ments, and in lamenting their truth. The love of social 
pleasures is, therefore, to be guarded with jealousy ; for 
it is perhaps the very broadest avenue to the entrance of 
a worldly spirit. 

3. Worldliness comes again through Education. Edu- 
cation, which should be sacred to those interests of the hu- 
man soul which are ultimately of the highest value, is 
but too often the direct and mischievous agent in debasing 
the desires, and corrupting the mind. It is often occupi- 
ed about those things whi^h are wholly secondary or 
frivolous ; or, at least, the highest and best and most 
useful topics of instruction are not touched upon or enfor- 
ced. Moral education is neglected. Moral and religious 
education on the part of Parents is far too little attended 
to. I do not mean education as it consists in formal 
schooling and set harangues, in reading or studying at an 
early period religious or moral treatises, in wliatever de- 
gree these things may be good and proper. This would 
be with reason objected to by many, as an impossible du- 
ty ; their other duties being taken into view. I refer to 
that education in which any parent can be tiie teacher 
without the loss, as he might think it, of an hour's time ; 
and in which the children would be pupils without an 
hour's weariness ; — the education, which lies in a single 
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word uttered at the right time in behalf of right princi- 
ples ; iu the high moral tone that pervades the conversa** 
tion to which the young are habitual listeners ; in the 
brief illustration^ by apt instances, of the happy tendency 
and issues of certain courses of conduct, and the adoption 
of certain principles of action ; and the doubtful and 
dangerous issues of certain other courses. I mean the 
education which lies in the moral habits, pure principles,- 
timely counsels, affectionate warnings, good examples, re^ 
Kgioiis liYes, of Father and Mother. Of this close domes- 
tic education there is too little ; but of it there camtot be 
too much. 

But not only is this too much neglected ; an opposite 
education in too many in^ances takes its place. One of 
tlie chief objects of which would seem not to be. the cul- 
ture of a- moral and intellectual being, but how best to 
pr^mre for a striking^ entrance upon the world, how best 
to secure its favors and rewards. The standard of action 
proposed is not what is right, what is moral, what becom- 
ing bur naturcr, and conformable to the demands of relig* 
ion ; but what will the world think, what will it say, bow 
Will it regard you, what will best enable you to make* 
your way in it ? And the young are made to learn, to* 
study, to think, to act, with reference, not primarily to be 
useful and good, but to the sovereign opinion of the world.^ 
What wonder, then, if the world, for which youth ha» 
been thus made the season of training and preparationy. 
should in the end engage that respect and reverence, whick 
are due to a higher authority ? What wonder if the mind^ 
taught to lean upon the world and its opinions, educated 
for its scenes of pleasure and display,, should find its hap- 
piness there, glVe to it its mature hours, and in old age stiUi 
linger about its haunts, and hate to withdraw from them,* 
and fear death chiefly as it is an eternal separation fronni 
them, and an introduction, if to any thing, to somewhat 
inexperienced and unlike the pleasures of earth ? It is aik' 
unspeakable sadness to see the young, with minds and 
hearts capable of every thing good and great, so taught. 
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or so neglected, as instinctively to shrink from those pleas- 
ures and pursuits which are alone worthy of them as mor- 
al, intellectual, and immortal beings, and to see them rel- 
ishing and pursuing only or chiefly those which are friv- 
olous and debasing. 

I would thus trace the worldly mind and habit of the 
mature and the old, in many cases, to faults in early edu- 
cation. 

XL If it is in these and similar ways that a worldly 
mind is created and takes possession of us, we learn whence 
to expect its approach, and where to place our guard. If 
we consider it rightly, we shall feel that it is a mind most 
hostile to religion, and most dangerous to ourselves, and 
calling for our strong and untiring efforts to change and to 
conquer. In order to do this, we have simply to remem- 
ber the quarters whence it comes, and to feel the import- 
ance of guarding against its approach. This is the only 
just and meritorious way of resisting it. We may do it 
indeed by retiring from the world, by wholly refusing its 
intercourse and labors ; but in doing so, though it is true 
we may perform one set of duties better, it is through the 
breach and refusal of others quite as important. We have 
no right to take ourselves out of that world in which we 
have been placed and our station has been appointed. 
God alone may take off the burden of our trial, and sep- 
arate us from this scene of duty and temptation. In the 
mean time, we must live on as we are, and resist as we 
may, and overcome if we can ; — fall if we must. Our Sa- 
viour prayed for his disciples, not that the Father would 
^^ take th^m out of the world, but keep them from the 
evil." Our prayer should be the same, and our life and 
efforts should correspond to its spirit. And we should de- 
rive courage and strength from the animating language of 
our Lord in another place, " In the world," said he to the 
afflicted and desponding twelve, <' ye shall have tribula- 
tion ; but be of good cheer ; I have overcome the world" 
— you may do the same. 

No, my hearers ; we may not take ourselves put of the 
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world. We must mingle in its crowds we must expose 
ourselves to its temptations, we must venture within the 
magic circle of its attractions ; — but we must show by our 
conduct that we are above it, superior to its enchantments. 
We must coolly compare its rewards and pleasures with 
those which religion offers, and prefer the latter from re- 
al conviction of their higher value. When we do our 
proper duties in the world, are within the full attractive 
influence of its pleasures, are alive to its power, and yet 
compel ourselves to forego and refuse them, the moment 
they are about to engross more than their proper share of 
the thoughts and affections : it is then that we act a part 
most honorable to ourselves, and most agreeable to the de- 
mands of Religion, as well as in itself the most arduous and 
diflicult. 

III. And now, if, in conclusion, we glance for a moment 
at the unhappy effect which the love of the world has up- 
on those who are its slaves, we shall deeply feel the wis- 
dom and prudence, as well as the duty, of resisting its 
power. 

When a worldly disposition has taken entire possession 
of tlie soiil, so that the world &nd its scenes of pleasure or 
occupation, are all for which life is valued, I n^ed not 
stop to say that it is wholly incondpatible with the exist- 
ence of religion in the soul — that the love of the Father 
cannot dwell there. With respect to^covetousness oui* 
Lord said, ''Ye cannot serve God and mammon." It isj 
equally true with respect to love of the world,-^which ii| 
most men may be called the covetousncss of pleasure,-4 
that we cannot serve God and the world. They are in 
their own nature engrossing, absorbing sentimei^ts ; and so 
wholly at variance and opposite to all the feelings and sen- 
timents which enter into the religious character, that the 
same mind cannot or will not entertain them. You have 
only to call to recollection those whom you know to have 
yielded themselves to the giddy whirl of fashionable pleas- 
ures, and remember their kind of life and their daily oc* 
cupatious, to perceive it to be just as unnatural and iropos- 
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Bible that true religion should gain or retain a place in their 
minds, as that the highest science or learning should. 
Their manner of life renders the cultivation of religious 
sentiment impracticable, and the state of their hearts ren- 
ders it undesirable. 

But where the love of the world has not proceeded to 
this extreme, its elBTects are still deplorable and sad. It 
disorders the mind — unsettles it — incapacitates it for re- 
flection — alienates it from quiet and sober pleasures — cre- 
ates a restless and uneasy longing for excitements, which 
ordinary life, and still more religion, fails to afibrd. In 
the same way that the intemperate man has created by in- 
dulgence an appetite which continued indulgence can 
alone allay and satisfy ; the lover of pleasure has nour- 
ished desires and cultivated tastes, whose wants a life of 
idleness and pleasure can alone meet. He, perhaps, has not 
the means or the opportunity always to gratify his desires, 
and is obliged at times to refrain ; but it is unwillingly 
and with regret, and the mind turns coldly and heavily to 
other sources. 

Wilh others, again, the love of the world is a mixed 
emotion. God and the world rule by turns. The empire 
of the mind is a contested region. The heart is divided. 
It would fain love God and lift its affections to him, and 
yet it cannot bring itself to renounce so much of the world 
as to enable it to do so. It is so desirous to love and rel- 
ish the things of religion and God, that when in the world 
and bent upon its pleasures^t is discontented and unhappy ; 
and on the other hand, it loves these so well, that when 
it flies to religion for joy and comfort, it is soon weary 
and must again return to the world. Worldliness is in 
this way the successful and potent enemy of religion. It 
does not succeed in banishing it wholly from the soul ; 
but it does succeed in diminishing and alloying its com- 
forts. It does not take the mind wholly from God, and 
the contemplation of its great destiny ; but it takes it 
away so much and so often, that it returns to them un- 
willingly, and derives from them little satisfaction. It is 
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in Christians of this frame, that worldlymindedness prO' 
duces the most mental sorrow and disquiet. It poisons ail 
their sources of religious pleasure, and substitutes none in 
their place. It withdraws the heart from what it feels it 
ought chiefly to love, and yet gives it nothing upon which 
it can lean, or from which it can derive solid and endur- 
ing consolation. They who surrender themselves wholly 
and without reserve to the world, are in the comparison, 
happy and at ease. Their affections are undivided ; their 
whole souls ure fixed upon one class of objects, and no 
regrets from opposite quarters intrude to disturb their 
peace. But with the others, it is not so. In the world 
they are without pei^ce, for their consciences upbraid them. 
In religion they are restless, for their thoughts still wan- 
der to the world. 

If it were only for these sad effects upon our minds and 
hearts, which would otherwise find their joy in the bQst 
and holiest things, we see reason enough to detest the dis- 
position of which we speak, as one mischievously produc- 
tive of the acutest pains and most desponding sensations of 
which the human heart is susceptible. 

I have urged the importance of resisting the influence 
of the world, its occupations, and pleasures ; but I do not 
say that it is an easy duty. It is a hard one. To say that 
it were easy were untrue and unwise ; untrue — for the 
multitudes of those who are its slaves notwithstanding the 
confessed misery of their servitude, disclose that it is no 
easy duty to throw off its chains. Unwise — for the task 
is ever slighted or done ill, which is set forth as a Kght 
one and to be accomplished at any. time. The world, let 
it be remembered, is the powerful adversary of man, and 
to be overcome must rouse into action every energy of his 
nature. To those who live and move in the better walks 
of life, into whose lap fortune has poured her full horn, 
who enjoy the honors and praise of the world, there is a 
brilliant lustre spread over the face of society, a joy and 
excitement in its dazzling intercourse, a deep interest in its 
scenes of pleasure, that occupy and absorb the whole 
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heart, that tie it down to earth by a bond strong as death, 
but invisible and unfeit. It is not easy to break this bond, 
to conquer the strong love which has been thus created. 
It is not easy thus to take the heart away from such scenes 
and pleasures, to teach it to find its happiness in scenes 
and pleasures the very opposite. It is not easy for one, all 
whose thoughts have been of the earth, to fix them on the 
things that are above. This change involves as entire a 
revolution of character and feeling, as when the slave of 
notorious sin is converted, and finds in virtue the peace 
aiul joy he once found only in vice. It demands, there- 
fore, great effort on the part of those who are interested 
in tlie work cff their own conversion, in order thorough- 
ly to accomplish it. And there cannot b& a more dan- 
herons and fatal error, than the idea that this work can 
he done in a short time and at a brief notice. They who 
lin<irer in the haunts of pleasure, in the resolve that bye 
and bye. at whatever time they shall desire, they will 
l>reak from the world and shut it wholly out of their hearts, 
hut in the meantime they will love it as they have ever 
done, — are precisely those who will always love it, and the 
more passionately and exclusively, as the mind becomes 
weakened by age. 

A worldly mind, my friends, in its different degrees and 
forms, is ^hat we need all of us most to struggle against. 
Many of us may never experience a single motion of the 
mind towards palpable vice, who are yet violently tempt- 
ed to worldliness ; and many of us who would startle and 
shrink at the idea of crime, give our minds to the world 
without a thought of its danger or its sin. But it is little 
less dangerous to the soul than vice itself ; it is deceitful 
in its advances, and appearances ; and often before we are 
aware, it has wholly engrossed the desires and drawn away 
the soul from God. The empire thus lost, it is almost im- 
possible to regain. Let us be on our guard — ^let us watch 
the avenues by which a worldly spirit enters — and, know- 
ing its evil and danger, let us resist it unto death. 
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SERMON Xir. 

By Rev. NATHAN PARKER, D. D. Portsmouth, N. H . 



THE GOODNESS OF GOD LEADETH MEN TO 
REPENTANCE. 



Romans ii. 4. 
Or despisest tJwu the riches of his goodness^ and forhearanctt mid 

hng-suffering ; not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth 

thee to repentance. 

No man, whose affections have felt the power of reli- 
gion, can have failed to notice with the most grateful sen- 
timents the benevolent spirit of Christianity. Nor can 
any devont and rational Christian, who is accustomed to 
watch the progress of religious feeling upon the most in- 
teresting of all subjects, be unimpressed with the convic- 
tion, that the gentle spirit of Jesus is gaining a deeper in- 
terest in the hearts of men. There is, notwithstanding 
the influence of revolting popular creeds, more kindness 
in the manner of exhibiting the instructions of Christ, 
less of rancor and cruelty, than once prevailed. Of this 
fact, we think, there can be no doubt, however much we 
may have occasion to deplore the still prevailing influ- 
ence of selfishness and ambition in the church. In this 
we do, and will rejoice. It gives proof, that the charac- 
ter of our religion is better understood, than it once was ; 
and it encourages the hope, that it will be more widely 
embraced, and exert a happier influence over human char- 
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acter. Oar existence is worth more, when oar affectioni, 
in flill circumstances, are taught to repose with a delightful 
confidence on an infinite Father, than when they are 
frightened from him by images of terror only. Human 
fellowship is worth more, the world is more cheerful in 
its aspect, when our existence is held among those, whose 
religion teaches them to be pure and kind, than when we 
associate with those, whose countenances are covered with 
gloom, who tremble before a God, whose only prominent 
attributes are infinite power and unrelenting justice. 

But, while we rejoice in the benevolent spirit of the 
gospel, and that this spirit is becoming more generally un- 
derstood, it ought not to be forgotten, that there are pe- 
culiar dangers to which, in such circumstances, men are 
exposed. The transition from a discipline of great sever- 
ity to one more generous and kind is always mo e or less 
perilous. The goodness of God may be, it has been abus- 
ed. His design, as exhibited in the gospel, is to draw up 
the affections to the Author of all good, to render men, 
like to the God, whose goodness is the foundation of their 
hopes. The happiness of man is then only safe, when 
this design is accomplished. If, on the other hand, he 
disregard the purposes of God, and estrange his heart from 
him, he becomes from the very habits of his soul the sub- 
ject of misery. It is this abuse of the divine goodness con- 
cerning which the apostle remonstrated with the Jews. 
It was this, which rendered their condemnation not only 
just, but inevitable. To the same guilt and to a similar 
ruin, are those now exposed, to whom the gospel is ad- 
dressed. Let us then endeavor to gather up and bring 
to our consciences, the instructions, suggested by the 
scripture, placed at the head of this discourse. 

1. Men are indisposed to make the goodness of God a 
subject of serious and grateful reflection. In proof of this 
assertion it is unnecessary to go into an examination of 
facts, transmitted to us by history. Personal observation 
and consciousness will afford sufficient evidence to all, 
who will impartially attend to their testimony. 
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We are surrounded by God. He is spreading out his 
perfections on every side to interest our hearts, and to in- 
spire us with love for his character. But when we listen 
to descriptions given of the works of God, how little do 
we hear of him, who has made all things. The sun sheds 
its light around us, we behold its ever varying and be- 
nevolent influence ; but how seldom are its beams made 
by man to praise him who causes them to spread light and 
comfort over the earth ! When we should behold and a- 
dore the Author of all good, we think only of ourselves, 
or of some trifling, fleeting interest or gratification. The 
earth spreads out before us its beauties and its bounties. 
They speak of God, who with unwearied kindness is afibrd- 
ing to man the means of improvement and joy. But how 
dull is man to perceive the riches of divine goodness. He 
goes his little round of amusements and toils scarcely 
seeming to raise his thoughts above the earth, on which h^ 
treads. He may vaunt himself of the strength of his mind, 
and display the richness of his imagination ; but how of- 
ten does it seem, as if he had forgotten that goodness which 
designs for him a higher happiness, than this world can 
give, and how seldom does a glow of religious sensibility 
impart life and beauty to the pictures, which his imagina- 
tion may paint ! In looking back upon the checkered 
scenes of human life, he is accustomed to dwell with em^ 
phasis upon the trials and embarrassments, which he has 
encountered, and to bring credit to himself by magnifying 
the conflicts,. throngh which he has passed. If he has been 
successful in his enterprizes, he claims great praise for his 
skill, and dwells with a tedious particularity upon every 
instance of his superior wisdom and perseverance ^ but in 
all the scenes of life how backward is he to acknowledge 
the guiding and tender care of a Parent ! How little does 
. he seem to avail himself of that rich source of joy, which 
is afibrded by the deeply felt persuasion, that he lives un< 
der the guiding and controling influence of a God of love ! 
The indisposition of man to make the divine goodness 
the subject of habitual thought is particularly apparent, 
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when he is suffering severe afflictions. How often, when 
calamity overwhelms him, is he scon prostrate in hopeless 
anguish ! Darkness presses upon him on every side. He 
writhes and murmurs and struggles, as if the hand of an 
enemy were upon him ; or calls upon his pride to sustain 
him, and in sullen sadness poorly conceals the awful emo* 
tions of his soul ; or he sinks under the weight of his sor- 
rows, as if almighty jiower were exerting itself to crush 
him in the dust. Are not these states of feeling, which are 
frequently witnessed ? But how could they exist with 
any permanency in the bosom of a man, who was embued 
with the spirit, which is gathered from familiar converse 
with the goodness of God? The subject of his most cher- 
ished thoughts could not desert him in the season of severe 
trial. The temper of a grateful and confiding child would 
accompany him through every scene of severe discipline. 
It would be his consolation and support, that he was un- 
der the care of a Father. He would recognize in afflic- 
tions the hand, from which all good is derived ; the hand 
which guides the movements of worlds, and the fall of a 
sparrow. In the hour of tlarkncss he woyld feel more 
deeply the necessity and the privilege of leaning t po i a 
Parent's arm for support, and trusting to his counsels for 
direction. Then, if ever, he would open his bosom in 
prayer to tlie guardian of human virtue and happiness. 
What then do the unsubmissive empers of me i prove, if 
they do not establish the fact, that they are strangers to a 
religious improvement of the goodness of God ? 

Bring into view one other consideration. The religion 
of Jesus is the brightest display made to man of the divine 
benevolence. It spreads its mild light over all the scenes 
of hum^n life. It breathes the spirit of love and compas- 
sion. It offers its powerful aid to give to man the vir- 
tues and the joys of a favored child of God. It guides 
the bewildered, purifies the guilty, soothes the sorrowful, 
and animates the most cheerful. It opens to view the bliss 
of heaven, and offers to guide man to a complete triumph 
pver all evil, both natural and moral. But all these joys 
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are made dependent upon the actual influence of the reli* 
gion which reveals them ; and the divine goodness, dis- 
played in the gospel, can be known to those only, who are 
familiar with the spirit of the gospel. These joys are of- 
fered to the acceptance of all, to whom salvation is preach- 
ed through Jesus Christ. Are all who bear the name of 
Jesus, imbued with his spirit ? Would to God, it were so ! 
* But how many are there, who possess the privileges of 
christians and who boast too of their faith, who are stran- 
gers to the joys of a deep, rational, confiding piety ! 
Are there none, who are now in the house of God, whose 
hearts have never glowed with religious gratitude ; whose 
affections and hopes have never been taught to fix 'them- 
' selves on things above ? If there are, then there are those 
who are living by the forbearance and long suffering of 
God, who have never seriously thought of his goodness. 
And is. he not good, immensely good, that he is still wait- 
ing upon such ungrateful, guilty beings, and waiting to be 
- gracious to them? 

^ 2. The goodness of God is not only neglected, it is also 
made the occasion of sin. There are those, who presump- 
tuously violate the divine laws, because God is good. It 
would seem almost incredible, that depravity of so deep a 
die should e^iisl ; but such depravity may be fotlhd among 
men. The parent sometimes beholds it in his child. He 
feels toward him all the kindness, of which his heart is 
susceptible. He watches over him in his infancy. He 
witnesses with delight the expansion of iiis powers and 
the play of his affections. He labours for him, and his 
toils are repaid, if he can but behold his improvement. 
He asks no higher reward, than that his child should be 
intelligent, virtuous ^ useful and happy. But children have 
been found, who could wantonly and persevcringly wound 
even a parent's heart. They have noticed the strong hold 
which they had upon the parent's affections, the tender- 
ness, with which they were regarded. They have felt the 
wayward influence of passion, or yielded to the seduc- 
tions of the vicious, and have set at nought the affections 
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of those to whom their fall from virtue, thought it nuf^t 
be pardoned, would be more bitter than the pains of 
death. Yet such children have gone forward in the down- 
ward course, and continued to presume upon parental ten- 
derness. If such examples are found, is it wonderful that 
the great Father of all should be disregarded ? Depravi- 
ty, indeed it is, at which man may well blush and be 
ashamed ; but depravity of this melancholy character un- 
happily may be found among men. 

What is the character of the multitude thronging all 
the walks of life, who are careless of religious duties, and 
strangers to a grateful confiding piety ? Are they all 
atheists, who acknowledge no God, and who are deter- 
mined to obey no law but that, which their own will pre- 
scribes to them ? No ; many of them would shudder at 
the thought of being ranked with the avowed advocates 
of irreligion. Many of them in words speak respectfully 
of religion, and contribute to support its .institutions. 
They believe in a future life and in their personal account- 
ability. Why then do they trifle with the sanctions of 
religion, and abuse the goodness of God ? Perhaps they 
are young, eagerly engaged in the pleasures of life ; they 
have associated melancholy views with religion ; God is 
good ; he will not at present cut them off, and they will 
venture a little longer to stray in forbidden paths. At 
some future time, when they have become weary of the 
follies of life, and begin to feel the sobering influence of 
years, they will change their habits, and become devout ; 
but there is^thne enough yet. Or they have entered deep- 
ly into the engagements of mature life ; the calls of busi- 
ness or the excitements of ambition occupy their souls. 
By and by the prize for which they are contending, will 
be won, and then in earnest they will set about preparing 
for heaven ; as if to be truly pious interferes with the true 
pleasures and interests of the present life. Is not this the 
reasoning of thousands? If it is, then there are many, 
who make the very goodness of God an argument for sin- 
ning. Among these too, may be found some, who for 
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their intellectual endowments and social qualities are tlie 
delight of society. But how are tliey regarded by that 
Ood, whose goodness they are most criminally abusing ? 
How ought a child to be regarded, who, confiding in m 
parent's love, brings dishonor upon his name, and causes 
him to go sorrowing to his grave? 

But there are others, who soberly reason themselves 
into the belief, that Ood is so good, that he will make no 
distinction between those who obey, and those who dis* 
regard his laws. They will not believe in a future ac- 
count, in the separation to be made between the righteous 
and the wicked. Neglecting all consistent reasoning upon 
the subject of moral government, passing over the threat* 
enings of God's word, and the decisive proofs given in the 
providence of God, of the miseries of vice, and fixing 
their attention exclusively upon the divine goodness, they 
promise to themselves happiness, whatever may be the vi- 
ces of their lives or the habits of their souls. This is giv- 
ing the reins to evil propensities upon principle. It is 
throwing away all the instructions of experience, and of 
the word of God ; it is setting at nought the law writ- 
ten upon every human heart, and resting upon a mere the- 
ory, built upon the most extravagant view of a single at- 
tribute oT the divine nature. When it can be clearly 
made out, that God has given laws, which are not adapt- 
ed to the nature of man ; that there is no advantage to 
result from obedience ; or in other words, when it can be 
proved, that God is not wise and good ; and that human 
happiness has no connexion with the actual character of 
man, then, and not before, this theory may stand support- 
ed. Till this be done, we must be allowed, we ought to 
feel obliged, to follow the teachings of conscience, of ex- 
perience, and the word of God, and to believe, that the 
way of transgressors is hard ; that however we may pre- 
sume upon the divine goodness, and abuse it, our happi- 
ness will be lost, our wretchedness will be certain, unless 
we are. drawn to God by the cords of love, and become 
partakers of a divine nature. 
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S. What then is the designed effect of the divine good- 
ness ? 

The benevolence of God is a theme, to which the de- 
vout man ever delights to direct his thoughts. He rejoi- 
ces in the divine mercy. AH that he beholds of order, of 
power, of beauty and wisdom in the works and provi- 
dence of Ood, is regarded by him as illustrative of his 
goodness ; for it has reference to the happiness of his crea- 
tures. In the joyous passages of life he rejoices in the 
smiles of an affectionate Parent, and regards them as the 
pledges, as well as the proofs of his love. When darkness 
gathers around hiin, the hand of mercy is seen. At such 
seasons his heart, though it may bleed, murmurs not. 
Deeply sensible of the imperfections of his own character, 
and of the necessary relation of holiness to happiness, he 
does not think it either strange or unkind, that he is oc- 
casionally called to endure affliction ; but while he suffers 
he clings more closely to the perfections of his God, re- 
joicing that infinite love is guarding him in his conflicts. 
He, therefore, improves afflictions. They are made to 
minister to the perfection of his character, to the fulness 
of his joy. 

But we come to the purpose of God's goodness noticed 
by the apostle. Paul represents his countrymen as igno- 
rant, that it was the divine purpose to draw them to virtue, 
as by the cords of a man. They seem to have imagined, 
that because they had often, and for a long period, tram- 
pled upon the divine authority, that they might continue 
so to do with impunity ; that God, who had been so in- 
dulgent, would never put on the robes of judgment, and 
come forward to inflict merited punishment. Because God 
was good, therefore, they might with safety be ungrateful 
and disobediept. Because the rod of his anger, though 
uplifted, did not fall upon them, therefore thsy would 
trespass still farther upon the patience of their divine ben- 
efactor. Because sentence against their evil works was 
not speedily executed ; therefore their hearts were fully 
«et in them to do evil. What a melancholy picture of 
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human character ! a picture, alas ! too truly repre«eftting 
a large, a very large class of men in every age of the 
world.. 

Is Ood then unwise to extend the expressions of his 
lioye to those who have violated his laws, and abused .his 
goodness ? la kindness the most powerful instrumesit ot 
hardening the sinner's heart ? Wliat if Grod had been ae* 
'vere to mark iniquity ; what if every offence liad imme- 
diately received its merited punishment? Where then 
would have been the host of happy spirits, who are now 
celebrMing the mercy of God, and drinking in happiness 
from the inexhaustible fountain of love ? . Had God im* 
mediately punished every transgression acicording to its 
deserts, where should we be at the present moment? 
There has nota soul been saved, there never will a soul 
be saved, but through the mercy of God. He is not th^i) 
unwise in forbearing with sinners. His is not mere foiid 
indulgence, which tends only to the ruin of the objects of 
it. . By his merciful discipline thousands of the . humso 
race, have enjoyed a space for repentance, have improved 
it, and are now celebrating, far removed from earthly 
temptations, the riches of divine grace. By the same mer- 
ciful discipline, all who now live, have their day of trial 
prolonged ; and to this are we indebted for whatever is 
bright in christian character, and for the hope, which W9 
eherish of the return of sinners to virtue, to God, and to 
the joys of religious faith. 

. That the goodness of God is calculated as well an de* 
righed to lead men to repentance, seems to be proved by 
the. facts, that some have passed hence, as. we believe, to^a 
better existence, and that there is, notwithstanding the 
perversity of the human heart, much consistent, real vir? 
ttK anmongJnen. ..Our daily observation may cometooilr 
aid in. establishing thisJnterestjmg truth. .Where are . Ihe 
vriigious j^fieclioiis. most suceessfoUy (cultivated and ddvelt 
^d? ..Undoubtedly m the family drcle. .By What 
MAMteetihesri^ultmtt^? By^wwearied. kindness. ..In 
the sinctoary of domestic peace aftd virtue, mel-e authoritt 

SO 
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'and fear do little. Yet authority and fear are necesiary) 
and they may do something. They have their appropri- 
ate influence, and it is a salutary influence. Mere author- 
ity is to be employed chiefly where the mind is weak, and 
ignorance great. This is the case in early childhood. Au*> 
thority must be employed even when the reasons for 
prescribed duty are necessarily concealed ; but this is for 
the restraint of impatient passions, for the prevention of 
evil, ratbi^r than for the production of positive virtue. If 
thu be neglected, inTsuch circumstances, the door will be 
opened wide for every irregularity ; and hardened, des- 
perate depravity may ensue ; but if this only be brought 
to act upon the opening faculties of childhood, there will 
be no consistent virtue produced ; none of the charms, 
which render the domestic circle the cheerful dwelling- 
place of all the social, intellectual, and religious graces. 
Even authority cannot long be maintained, where there 
is nothing but power to enforce obedience. It is to love, 
that the domestic circle is indebted for its charms ; for its 
order, its peace, its virtue and its happiness. Take from 
the child the conviction, that the parent desires his hap- 
piness, and all confidence, all habitual obedience ceases. 
Mere power, though it may secure the yielding of the 
bones and muscles of the body, cannot produce the obedi- 
ence of the heart. If then the foundation for all that is 
virtuous in character, is laid around the family altar, it is 
laid by the hand of love. Here the heart is taught to em- 
ploy its benevolent sympathies, and to love the laws of vii^ 
tue. It is on the bosom of parental affection, that the first 
emotions of love are taught to swell the infant breast : 
there the first kindlings of virtuous desire are received. 
It is active goodness, which excites and nourishes all 
that is active and benevolent in the good man's spirit, all 
that is cheerful in his prospects and in the temper of his 
tM>ul. Fear cannot produce enterprizing, cheerful, perse^ 
vering virtue. It can only restrain, teach caution, cir- 
eumspection, and prepare"^ the way for a better influence. 
Love must lead forward the afiections, encourage efforts. 
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and form the religious taste. God, therefore, in forbear- 
ing with sinners, in spreading before them continually ex- 
pressions of his unwearied kindness, is acting in accord- 
ance with the principles of human nature. When he ad- 
dresses man's fears, he does it, not with the expectation 
that mere fear will render him holy, but for the purpose 
of calming the tumult of passion, and rendering the mind at- 
tentive to the voice of his love. It is his uniform good- 
ness, which wins the affections, which produces hatred of 
sin, and love of virtue, which perfects the work of grace in 
the heart, renders the character holy and man capable of 
receiving a religious happiness. 

The wisdom of this course is abundantly tested by actu- 
al experiments, frequently made in the religious world. 
Where terror is unsparingly preached, if the state of so- 
ciety be rude and uncultivated, there may be much show 
of religion. Every external rite will be' scrupulously ob- 
served ; but the heart will shrink back from the service, 
which it fears to neglect. There is no holiness of feeling : 
all is constraint ; and where evasion, or subterfuge can be 
practiced, it is resorted to. Whatever security there may 
be for the observance of the mere forms of piety, there is 
none for the kind charities of social life, for the silent,, 
unobtrusive virtues of the heart. On the other hand,, 
where do you behold the progress of human happiness, the 
conversion, the real conversion of sinners to the love and 
practice of righteousness ? It is where warm and gene- 
rous affection guides the ministrations of religion ; where 
an earnest zeal to promote human happiness shines forth 
benignantly. Kindness finds its way to the hearts of men, 
and pleads with power for God and righteousness. With- 
out it, all else is vain. Where the goodness of God i& 
made to produce its proper effect, there is a character 
which the christian may consistently love ; there are vir- 
tues in which he may safely confide. They will not 
wither and die before every blast. They will live, and 
gather brightness. They will constitute the basis of endn 
less improvement and joy. 
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'Natare and providence act in perfect harmony with the 
giMpel of Ood's grace. The general expression around us 
is that of benevolence. God is not perpetually widking^ 
forth in the whirlwind, or sending abroad the terrors ^ 
his thunder, or desolating the earth with pestilence and 
famine. The general voice of nature and of providence b 
that of mildness and love. Judgment is a strange work« 
Jesus also speaks to men in accentsof compassion, of kind- 
n^s. He proclaims peace, not peace to the wicked, but 
to those who are moved, melted, and won by his love. 

But it will be asked, it may be, if the goodness of God 
alone leads men to repentance, why is it that the minis* 
ters of religion utter in language of terror the sanctions 
of the divine laws ? why are men so often made to trem* 
ble and shjodder by having God exhibited to their affright- 
ed view as a flame of fire, devouring his adversaries ? 
There is much cause to fear, that such representations are 
too frequently made, and that with feelings which appa* 
riently ill become a mortal, erring man is proclaiming 
the truth of God. The excitement of terror is an easy 
operation, and there is strong inducement for those, who 
are imperfectly embued veith the spirit of the gospel, and 
who have an impatient, it may be, an ambitious longing 
to see the immediate effects of their power, and to move 
among those who, agitated and hurried along by strong 
emotions, are crowding around them and proclaiming the 
wonderful fruits of their ministrations, to resort to it. It 
requires little mental effort, little self discipline to wield 
the instruments, which work upon human fears. Yet 
these instruments must be occasionally resorted to, and to 
the perseveringly hardened sinner, who inquires why we 
exhibit to him the terrors of the Lord, we answer ; It is 
because you have smothered the best affections of your 
nature ; because you have silenced by the noise of passion 
and in the strife of worldlincss, the voice of conscience, 
that we exhibit to you God clothed in the robes of jadg* 
ment. It is on this account, that we are called to the 
painful task of awakening your fears. We preach the 
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mercy of Ood, and we discoyer that we preach to the 
moridly dead. Nothing but the discipline of slayes, nolk* 
ing but addresses to your fears, will arouse you. The 
thunder must be heard, the lightning must flash around 
you ; you must see the horrible abyss which is yawning 
to receive you, or you will fold your arms in fatal security. 
This is necessary to awaken the abused sensibilities of your 
nature ; to secure your attention to the goodness of God. 
Danger threatens you, and you must be arrested in your 
downward course, and this can be done only by represent 
tations suited to your state of spiritual deadness. But the 
mere bringing you to a pause, the mere opening of your 
eyes, is not converting you. The exciting of your fears 
is not the ultimate object of exhibiting the terrors of the 
Lord. It is only the means to a desired end. To pro- 
duce reconciliation of heart to Ood, the still small voice 
of his goodness must be heard, and its admonitions must 
be felt. Without this all your fears will be vain. By 
the terrors of the Lord we persuade men to pause, to 
open their eyes, to reflect : by the benevolence of God, 
we persuade them to love, to worship and obey him. 

What then are we doing, if we are neglecting to im- 
prove the goodness and forbearance and long-sufiering of 
God ? If we are ever to find salvation, we are preparing 
ourselves to feel in this life the terrors of a guilty mind ; 
to tremble at the awful rebukes of God's providence, or 
to be frighted by pictures of future wo, which an ac- 
tive imagination, stimulated by conscious guilt, may 
sketch for us to behold. Or- we are preparing for a still 
more tremendous doom — to have our consciences first 
awakened, after we shall have passed hence, and entered 
upon, to us, the awful realities of an eternal existence. 
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